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PREFACE 


This volume is an effort to supply tlie generalist (super- 
intendent, assistant superintendent, general supervisor, 
building principal) with a brief, compact summary of ma- 
terial of value to him in supervising the various elementary- 
school subjects. It has distinctly not been prepared with 
the special-subject supervisor in mind. For the latter spe- 
cialists, separate volumes for each subject would be desir- 
able. 

The generalist is not expected to be conversant with the 
intimate details of teaching and supervising the individual 
subjects. His supervisory activities are perforce confined 
to analysis and suggestion on the level of general prin- 
ciples. Confronted with complex problems involving de- 
tailed special knowledge, the generalist should call in the 
proper staff specialist. In smaller places where special 
supervisors are not available the situation must simply pro- 
ceed on a less specific level. In either event a compact 
summary of general principles and procedures in the vari- 
ous subjects, such as this volume attempts, should be of 
value to the general worker. 

Outstanding specialists were invited to prepare the vari- 
ous chapters. The editors supplied each author with a 
general outline of the theory and principles of supervision 
espoused by them and presented in the first chapter. They 
supplied each author also with a general outline of points 
to be covered in each chapter. The contributors were free, 
of course, to differ with and vary from the outline provided 
all essential points were eventually included. Therefore a 
reasonable unity will be found throughout the book, varied 
by the natural and proper individual reactions of the dif- 
ferent writers. The editors further advised each author 
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that he was free to present his own or any individual theory 
for the organization and teaching of his subject provided 
only that he mentioned any prominent theories differing 
from his own. Several chapters, therefore, represent the 
views of certain outstanding authorities rather than eclectic 
treatments. Both authors and editors acknowledge the ex- 
istence and importance of views other than their own. 

It is hoped that the material will be of immediate prac- 
tical use to generalists in scrutinizing their own situations. 
Containing as it does, succinct, compact summaries, the 
book should enable superintendents and principals to an- 
swer to their own satisfaction such questions as the 
following : 

1. Are the aims and objectives of my teachers in (any given 
subject) in accord with the best modern thought? 

2. Are the materials being used such as are approved by ex- 
perts for the achievement of these aims? 

3. Is our course of study in line with modern schemes of 
organizations? 

4. Are the methods and devices being used psychologically 
sound and fitted to the special problems of the subject? 

5. Are the standard tests available sound, constructed in terms 
of legitimate objectives, and properly used ? 

6. Are infonnal quizzes, home-made objective tests, written 
examinations, etc., soundly constructed and properly used? 

7. Is the equipment available adequate, desirable, and properly 
used? 

8. Are recent sources of material known to and used by the 
teachers? 

Other questions will doubtless be added by those using 
the book. In short, the object is to supply the general 
supervisory officer with information and instruments by 
means of which he can make a general analysis and evalua- 
tion of teaching and supervision in his unit. The book is 
not designed for use by special supervisors. 


A. S. B. 
W. H. B. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY SUBJECTS 

CHAPTEE I 

A GENERAL THEORY OF SUPERVISION 

In order to save space and to enable tbe contributing 
authors to devote their entire attention to special super- 
visory problems in their respective fields, a general theory 
of supervision is laid down in advance. This chapter will 
set forth a general view of the functions and principles of 
supervision. The individual chapters to follow will not 
repeat any general discussion, but will proceed to discuss 
special problems arising in the performance of general 
functions. 

What, then, is supervision? Since general definitions of 
supervision have been developed in detail elsewhere, space 
will not be devoted here to building up item by item a 
satisfactory definition, or to justifying the definition pre- 
sented.^' It is enough to say that great progress has been 
made since the early days when supervision was defined 
as:^ 

Supervision is taking the broad view, the general view, and 
seeing the back and middle grounds as well as the foreground 

1 For such detailed discussion, see A. S. Barr and W. H. Burton, 
The Supervision of Instruction (D. Appleton & Co., 1926), Ch. i. 

2 L. D. Coffman, “The Control of Educational Progress through 
School Supervision,” Proceedings of the National Education Asso- 
tion, Vol. 55 (1917), p. 187. 
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with its details. . . . Supervision is the vision in the old and 
beautiful sense of seeing* things invisible. 

Tile supervisor liimself has come a long distance since 
the days when he was directed ® 

... to east a genial influence over his schools, but otherwise 
not to interfere with the work. 

An excellent brief definition is to be found in a state- 
ment by Elliott, in which he says : ^ 

Supervisory control is concerned with wliat should be taught, 
and when it should be taught; to whom, hy whom, how and to 
what purpose. 

Somewhat more explicit, but still a general statement, 
is that of Dunn : ® 

Instructional supervision, therefore, has the large purpose of 
improving the quality of instruction, primarily by promoting the 
professional growth of all teachers, and secondarily and tempo- 
rarily by correcting deficiencies of preliminary preparation for 
teaching by the training of teachers in service. 

A suggested delimitation of the field of supervision. 
Despite some differences in wording and minor disagree- 
ments regarding inclusion or exclusion of some items, there 
is general agreement on the broad outlines of the field of 
supervision. The outline that follows is suggested as a 
I proper statement of general functions. The succeeding chap- 
ters will make specific application to the various fields. As 
Stated in the preface, the generalist cannot be expected to 
solve the complex problems peculiar to all the various fields. 
The combination of general and special material in this vol- 

^im. 

^E. C. Elliott, City School Supervision (World Book Co., 1914), 

p. 12. 

5 Fannie W. Dunn, “What Is Instructional Supervision?'' Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association, Vol. Cl (1923), 
p. 763. 
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Time should, it is hoped, enable him to view the work of his 
teachers with much more understanding than otherwise. 
Superintendents and principals should be enabled to make 
preliminary analyses and to solve many everyday prob- 
lems, and to be guided in their calls for assistance from 
the special supervisors. 

1. The Direct Improvement of Classroom Teaching 

(a) Classroom visitation 

(b) Individual and group conferences 

(c) Directed teaching 

(d) Demonstration teaching 

(e) Directed observation 

(/) Development of standards for self-improvement 

2. The General Improvement of Teachers in Service 

(a) Stimulation of professional reading 
(h) Promotion of attendance at summer school, extension 
classes, etc. 

(c) Preparation of written, printed, and mimeographed 
^ bulletins, circulars, bibliographies, reviews, etc. 

(d) Development of exhibits of school work and other 

visual aids illuminating good teaching 

(e) Planning for participation in administrative and 

supervisory policies, in experimental teaching 
(/) Provision of opportimities for self-analysis, self- 
criticism, and self-improvement 

(g) Through good programs at teachers' meetings, con- 

ventions, and institutes 

(h) Advising and securing leave of absence for study or 

travel 

(t) Organizing intervisitation 

(j) Development and maintenance of morale, or esprit 
de corps 

3. The Development of Cwrriculums and Methods of Teaching 

(а) Setting up objectives, studying subject matter and 

activities, experimentally testing materials, etc. 

(б) Making and constantly revising courses of study 
(c) Selecting textbooks, preparing standards of selection 

and distribution 
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{d) Preparing miseellaneons supplementary instructional 
material 

{e) Giving expert assistance in selecting supplies and 
equipment, writing specifications, setting up 
standards, etc. 

(/) Testing tlie efficiency of tlie course of study, text- 
books, and other instructional materials 
{g) Preparing descriptive lists of instructional mate- 
rials, supplies, equipment, etc., with suggestions 
for use and care 

{Jh) Determination of methods, diagnostic and remedial 
devices to include in course 


4. Research and the Experimental Study of the Problems of 
Teaching 

(a) The experimental study of teaching procedures 
(h) Curriculum research as indicated above 

(c) Expert assistance in providing the physical condi- 

tions of learning 

(1) Buildings and building plans 

(2) Selection and standardization of instructional 

equipment, instructional supplies, eti. 

(d) Development of record forms 

(e) Constructing tests, standardized or otherwise, im- 

proving written examinations of traditional sort 
(/) Training teachers to use tests of all kinds 

(1) For purposes of diagnosis and remedial 

teaching 

(2) For purposes of classification 

(3) For determining progress and making com- 

parisons 

(4) For purposes of guidance 


5 . Inspection (survey of the school system, the equipment, 
means of instruction, the service, the personnel, the pupils, 
and any other' items) 

(a) Development of means of evaluating the personnel, 
equipment, methods of instruction, curriculum, and 
all other items pertaining to efficient instruction 
(&) Survey testing (use of tests to locate instructional 
shortcomings) 
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(c) Visitation for inspectional purposes (as differen- 

tiated from improvement and assistance purposes) 

(d) Study and report on general instructional conditions 

The Development and Maintenance of Morale, or Esprit de 
Corps 

(a) Through expertness in professional service rendered 

(Teachers will have confidence in and give al- 
legiance to supervisors who are known to be 
experts) 

(b) Through a willing and unselfish expenditure of time 

and energy in meeting problems and in rendering 
service 

(c) Through administering supervision in a kindly, sym- 

pathetic and cooperative, but none the less firm, 
manner 

(d) Through inviting cooperation in the solution of the 

problems arising within the system 

(e) Through giving full credit for all contributions from 

the teaching staff 

(/) Through providing opportunity for the exercise of 
teacher initiative in experimental work 

2'he Performance of Professional and 8 emi^ Administrative 
Duties 

(a) Self-improvement (Activities listed under 2 above 

for the general improvement of teachers are 
equally applicable to the supervisor, that is, the 
supervisor should constantly improve through pro- 
fessional reading, attendance at summer schools, 
study during leave of absence, self-criticism, ete.)« 

(b) Keeping up to date such records as are necessary 

to effective supervision 

(c) Interpreting administrative policy upon matters of 

instruction to teachers, principals, other admin- 
istrative officers and other supervisors 

(d) Interpreting administrative policy on various mat- 

ters to the general public through preparation of 
written articles, addresses, participation in activi- 
ties of clubs, civic bodies, etc. 

(e) Expert advice to administrative officers charged 

with the selection, appointment, transfer, promo- 
tion, rating, and dismissal of teachers 
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(/) Developing teacher opinion and directing it in its 
effect upon the community (concerning school 
standards and aims, building programs, bond is- 
sues, salary increases, special programs, etc.) 

It is obvious that supervision as defined above includes 
far more than classroom visitation and conference. The 
idea that supervision is limited to direct contacts with the 
teacher through visiting the classroom still persists in the 
minds of many educationists. The writer stands for the 
idea that the chief function of supervision is to further 
the pupiPs learning and growth. Supervision is therefore 
coextensive with the range of things physical and spiritual 
which are primarily concerned with bettering conditions 
that surround learning. A direct attack may be made upon 
improving learning through the improvement of teaching. 
Visiting and conferring with teachers is fundamental here, 
but many other factors are involved : for example, selection 
of subject matter, of supplies, and equipment; scientific 
study of teaching problems ; development and maintenance 
of professional spirit, etc. 

General principles of control. Activities in any field 
should be guided by certain basic principles. Again space 
will be saved here by presenting without discussion a com- 
posite set embodying what is thought to be the best set 
forth in the pronouncements of several writers.® 

1. Supervision Must Center upon the Improvement of 
Teaching 

(a) Should lead teachers to a broad vision of teaching 
problems, to a broad range of experience so that 
the work of one grade may be seen in relation 
to the work of other grades, to an understanding 
of needed revision, of necessary growth, and of 
the final outcomes of instruction 


8 For detailed discussion of principles, see Barr and Burton, 
op. oit., Ch. iii. 
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(Z)) Should lead teachers to master the technique of 
classroom instruction, to establish good teaching 
habits, and to develop high standards of teaching 
efficiency 

(c) Should lead teachers to persistent study of teaching 
problems, to experimentation, and to the use of 
classroom as a pedagogical laboratory in ■which 
to revise' and improve methods of instruction 


2. Supervision Must Be a Clearly Defined^ Definitely Organ- 
ized Program, This program should be progressive from 
year to year and should include: 

(a) A statement of the objectives of the program 

(b) The means for arriving at the established goal 

(c) The checks and standards by which progress is to 

be measured 

3. Supervision Must Distinguish Between Instruction and 
Administration. This can be done: 

(a) Through the clearance of all administrative matters 

through regular administrative channels 

(b) Through the recognition of the principal as respon- 

sible for instructional conditions within his build- 
ing 

(c) Through the recognition of instructional experts as 

responsible for general instructional conditions 
and for the adequacy of this program in the sev- 
eral fields of instruction 

4. Supervision Mmt Be Scientific. This should find expression 
through : 

(a) A common scientific background for principals, 

teachers, and supervisors 

(b) The development of definite, well understood objec- 

tive standards for judging and improving the 
quality of instruction (whatever standards are 
used should be known in advance by the one where 
teaching is being judged) 

(c) An experimental and laboratory study of instruc- 

tional problems 

(d) Inteirpretative measurements of results 
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5. Supervision, While Scientific, Must Be Kindly and Sym- 
pathetic, Sensitive to the 3uman Factors Involved 

(a) Supervision should stimulate and encourage initia- 

tive, self-reliance, responsibility, and the intelligent 
interpretation of instructional policies on the part 
of the teacher, the principal, and the supervisor 

(b) Supervision must recognize .and deal sympatheti- 

cally with the problems of human relationships in 
their efforts to improve instruction 

(c) Supervision should represent “democratic leadership 

in a group of coworkers, to the end that the pupils 
of the schools may make the largest possible 
growth in desirable ideals, interests, knowledge, 
powers, and skills, with the least waste of energy, 
and the greatest amount of satisfaction to all con- 
cerned” 

6. Supervision Must he Democratic; A Cooperative Under- 
taking of Teachers, Principals, and Supervisors^ This can 
be accomplished: 

(а) Through the recognition of the distinctive contribu- 

tion of each to the improvement of instruction 

(б) Through a clear deJfinition of responsibilities 

(c) Through the realization that not only teachers but 
principals and supervisors as well are learners in 
the study and observation of classroom problems 
{d) Through the general encouragement and conserva- 
tion of contributions from teachers as well as from 
the heads of departments, principals, and super- 
visors 

(e) Through the organization, evaluation, and coordi- 
nation of the efforts of those concerned with the 
improvement of instruction 

Supervision must be planned. As indicated above, any 
' wortb while supervisory program will proceed on the basis 
iof a definite plan growing out of the needs of the situation. 
It is necessary for the generalist to understand the con- 
struction of supervisory plans either in order to make his 
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own, or to be able to cooperate intelligently with those of 
the specialist. The important steps seem to be : 

1. Study or survey the situation by any available and suitable 
means in order to determine the needs of the system or building. 

2. Construct a total list of needs, problems, defects, or new 
departures which may be made into definite objectives. 

3. Select from this list a small number of problems and state 
them definitely as the objectives for the term or year. 

4. Outline for each objective the specific and detailed pro- 
cedures which it is hoped to utilize in achieving the ends sought. 
This must be flexible in operation. Flexibility will be aided 
by (a) keeping the plan simple and brief, and (b) providing for 
a maximum of teacher participation. 

5. Outline clearly the criteria, tests, or cheeks which can be 
used fairly to determine the success or failure of the plan at the 
close of the period for which it was constructed. 

6. Publish this plan in printed, mimeographed, or typewritten 
form. Place it in the hands of teachers, supervisors, principals, 
and, if necessary, devote a general meeting to explanation and 
discussion. (The extent to which, teachers participated in con- 
structing the plan originally will determine, in some measure, the 
course to be followed here.) 

Principles governing coordination of effort. Prom the 
foregoing it is evident that a number of officers, both 
general and special, will be carrying on supervisory activi- 
ties. This necessitates clear understanding of duties and 
interrelationships. The foUovnng principles, largely self- 
explanatory, should be of assistance in the matter of co- 
ordinating effort: 

1. Centralization of executive responsibility must be insisted 
upon. 

2. There must be clear-cut definition of duty and functional 
assignment of responsibility. 

3. There must be facility and mechanism for cooperation. 


7 For detailed discussion of planning supervision, see Barr and 
Burton, op. cit, Ch. iv. 
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4. Integration of educational outcomes is necessary and must 
be provided. 

5. There must be flexibility in procedure and operation.® 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Desirable readings to go with this chapter have been indicated 
in the footnotes and will not be repeated here. 


8 For detailed discussion, see F. C. Ayer and A. S. Barr, The 
Organization of Supervision (D. Appleton & Co., 1928), Chs. iii, 
v, vi, ix. For brief statement, see Barr and Burton, op, cit,, Ch. ii. 




CHAPTER II 


THE SUPERVISION OF ARITHMETIC 
BY I/. J. BBTJECKNEB 

Professor of Elementary Education, University of Minnesota 

Problems in the supervision of arithmetic. During* re- 
cent years there have been many investigations in the field 
o£ arithmetic which relate directly to the problems of super- 
vision. Emphasis has been placed on the application of 
scientific methods to the determination of the content of 
the curriculum, the measurement of pupil achievement by 
means of standard tests, the diagnosis of pupil difficulties 
in the various processes, and the preparation of more effec- 
tive materials of instruction. The supervisor's task is to 
make the results of these investigations available for the 
teacher and to assist in applying these findings to the 
various aspects of instruction. 

In recent years increased attention has been given to the 
social functions of arithmetic and the ‘'tool” concept has 
been stressed much less than in the past. The "informa- 
tional” rather than the "computational” side of arith- 
metic has been emphasized. Definite attempts have been 
made to apply the principles of modem child psychology 
to the teaching of arithmetic. This tendency is clearly re- 
flected in modem textbooks and courses of study. 

Investigations have also been made to determine the 
effectiveness of various methods of teaching arithmetic in 
the primary grades, the relative efficiency of certain meth- 
ods of procedure in computation, the techniques that should 

11 
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be used in the preparation of drill materials, and similar 
problems. While many of these investigations are inade- 
quate and limited in scope on some questions there is rather 
conclusive evidence. Every supervisor must consider the 
following phases of instruction in applying the findings of 
research to the teaching of arithmetic: 

1. The legitimate interests of pupils. 

2. The analysis of the skills and abilities to be attained and 
the preparation of effective instructional materials to insure the 
development of skills to socially useful levels. 

3. The need of providing for individual differences in rate of 
learning, interests of pupils, difficulties, and ability. 

4. The contribution arithmetic can make to the development 
of desirable social qualities, such as self-direction, the ability to 
appraise success and failure of one^s efforts, and the ability to 
consider intelligently the quantitative aspects of things. 

5. The necessity of stressing the social applications and sig- 
nificance of the number system and of socializing the subject 
of arithmetic. 

6. The teaching procedures most likely to secure an economi- 
cal, effective use of the time devoted to the teaching of arithmetic. 

The aims of arithmetic. The aims of arithmetic can, 
Jor the sake of convenience of discussion, be divided into- 
two classes, (1) those concerned with its computational 
function, (2) those concerned with its informational func- 
tion. 

1. The aims according to the computational function^ 
There is no question as to the utility of the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic in the affairs of society. Investiga- 
tions have shown that a surprisingly large amount of arith- 
metic is used in the activities of children in the first six 
grades both in and out of school. The number system itself 
must first be studied and mastered before it can be used 
in quantitative thinking. By common consent, one of the 
major aims of arithmetic in the elementary school is that 
by the end of the sixth grade the child should be able ta 
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filanipulate the four fundamental operations in integers, 
fractions, and decimals accurately and with reasonable 
speed. As he progresses through the school the pupiUs 
power to apply these processes in new situations of impor- 
tJince in the lives of most people should steadily increase. 
JHe should learn the value of the consistent use of checks 
on all computations. He should learn how to apply the 
methods that have been devised for measuring the various 
quantitative aspects of the environment. He should learn 
to understand and interpret correctly simple graphic rep- 
resentations of the various kinds found in current litera- 
ture. 

2. , The aims according to the informational function, 
‘‘Outside of their vocations, almost the only mathematics 
used by men and women is applied arithmetic. Ap- 
plied arithmetic deals with the methods by which civilized 
man has attempted to bring regularity, order, and arrange- 
ment to the quantitative aspects of the environment. This 
is shown by the applications of the number system in the 
affairs of everyday life. The first-grade pupil who learns 
to locate a page in his reader by using the numbers printed 
|at the foot of the page comes into contact at once with the 
idea of the systematic arrangement of the number system. 
He can learn to appreciate its simplicity in comparison with 
other systems. The child as he learns to use the clock to 
tell time should at the same time be given information 
concerning other methods of telling time that have been 
land are now being used by man. Prom similar illustrations 
in other fields he will learn to understand that our present 
Ipiethods of measurement are the result of long periods of 
development. The fact that in the different countries of 
the earth there are many different standard units of meas- 
)irement, for example, of length, and the social significance 

"i- Franklin Bobbitt, Sow to Make a Cwnrioukum (Hougliton Mif- 
flin Oo.). 
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of this condition is a topic that is a legitimate one for the 
arithmetic period. 

In his reading of books, papers, and magazines, the pupil 
comes into contact with many statements involving quanti- 
tative concepts. As a result of the work in arithmetic the 
pupil should be able to comprehend and use intelligently 
and readily the language of arithmetic that is used in the 
affairs of daily life and in the reading done by the normal 
person. For this reason, in the teaching of such topics as 
the value of insurance, credit, budgets, accounts, and re- 
ceipts, not only the computations involved in them, but 
also their social significance, value, and limitations should 
be stressed. Number functions in every activity of life. If 
the abstract functions of number involved in the processes 
are given undue emphasis and the social utility of arith- 
metic is ignored, the pupil will leave school blind as to 
its functions in home management, business, taxation, 
school expenditures, banking, investing, and the* many other 
matters concerning which he should have precise, accurate 
information. 

An appreciation for the worth of arithmetic can be devel- 
oped in the pupil by showing him the uses of arithmetic in 
his affairs and in the activities of society and by providing 
opportunities for him to use arithmetic in situations as 
nearly like those in which it functions in life as is prac- 
ticable. In the upper grades such discussions will consider 
the quantitative aspects of production, distribution, and 
consumption concerning which it is important that the 
average citizen have correct, adequate information in order 
that he may react intelligently to social and economic prob- 
lems. For example, pupils in Grades V and VI can easily 
comprehend discussions of such topics as the items in- 
cluded in a statement of the cost of operating a grocery 
store, the methods by which society has made it possible 
to provide a free education for all, the comparison of our 
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modern system of exchange with that used in earlier times, 
and the items to be considered in buying food in quantity 
and in hulk. ^‘Arithmetical activities and experiences of 
the applied type should be more abundant and diversified 
than at present ; they should be particularly abundant on 
the later levels of one’s general education.” The result 
of these experiences should be the ability of an individual 
to do his thinking in regard to his “individual, family, 
civic, and other nonspecialized affairs in quantitative terms 
so far as this is needful for accuracy.” 

The course of study. An analysis of courses of study 
used in various parts of the country shows that there is 
wide disagreement as to when to begin to study arithmetic, 
when to introduce various processes, and when to com- 
plete them. 

1. When should arithmeiic ieginf This question can 
be answered in terms of present practice which, according 
to Washburne,^ varies from schools which begin formal 
arithmetic work in Grade I to schools which delay the 
subject until Grade III. In general the practice is to begin 
it in Grade II. 

Various investigators have attempted to answer the 
question by determining experimentally the influence of 
the time of beginning the formal work in arithmetic upon 
the subsequent progress of pupils. An experiment, re- 
ported by Taylor,® showed that pupils who had had no 
formal arithmetic work in the first grade but regular in- 
struction in the second grade, “were, all told, at an advan- 
tage at the end of the second year,” when compared in 
achievement with pupils who had had arithmetic in both 


2C. W. Washburne, ‘'When Should We Teach Arithmetic,” JEle- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. 18, May, 1928, pp. 659-665. An 
analysis of current practices. 

3 J. S. Taylor, “Omitting Arithmetic in the First Year,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, Vol. 2, Feb., 1916, pp. 87-93. 
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Grades I and II. Brneckner^ reports a marked decrease 
for second-grade pupils in the knowledge of addition and 
subtraction number combinations at the end of the summer 
vacation, the loss in subtraction being greater for all pupils 
and especially marked with pupils of inferior mentality. 
However, at the end of a two weeks’ drill period in the 
fall the pupils were, on the average, practically at the level 
of the preceding June. Washburne,® as the result of an 
extensive study of three large groups of sixth-grade pupils 
in Illinois under well controlled conditions, showed that on 
all tests in all processes in whole numbers, fractions, and 
decimals, with the single exception of addition of integers, 
the pupils who began arithmetic in Grade I made higher 
scores than pupils who began arithmetic in Grades II and 
III, and pupils who began arithmetic in Grade II excelled 
those who began in Grade III. ‘‘The uniformity of the 
results, process by process, is striking and significant.” 
Although there appears to be a conflict between the results 
of the investigations by Taylor and Washburne, both cur- 
rent practice and experimentation agree that arithmetiiji 
should begin in the primary grades. 

2. What is the current practice as to the placement of 
the various topics in the courses of study? The two most 
extensive investigations concerned with the content of 
courses of study in arithmetic are those of Guiler® and 
Washburne,’’ the latter of which is here reported as rep- 
resenting the more recent practices as to grade placement 
of the various topics. 

Wide variations in practice are evident in the table. 

4L. J. Brueckner, “Certain Arithmetic Abilities of Second-Grade 
Pupils,” Wlementary School Jowmal, Vol. 27, Feb., 1927, pp. 433-443. 

5 Washburne, ihid. 

6 Walter Scribner Guiler, “Curriculum Building in Arithmetic,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, No. 3, P.eb. 6, 1924, Bureau of Edur> 
cational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, pp. 49-5)^^' 

7 Washburne, loo. cit. 
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For example, some schools begin compound multiplication 
in Grade II, others delay it until Grade V. The following 
topical outline suggests the general tendency as to the place- 
ment of topics for each grade as revealed by a study of the 
data given in Washburne’s study and a study of other 
courses of study not included in this investigation. 


Topical Outline of Coubse of Study 
Grade I 

1. Provision of experiences involving grouping and counting 
objects, -writing numbers, comparing objects, using calendars, 
the use of small coins, etc., for the purpose of giving the 
child correct ideas of number and clear number concepts and 
to create a desire to increase his knowledge of the number 
system and its applications. 

2. No formal drill. 


Grade II 

1. The continuation and expansion of number experiences simi- 
lar to those in Grade I. 

2. The 100 addition facts. 

3. The 100 subtraction facts. 

4. The introduction of easier multiplication and division facts. 

5. Reading and counting numbers to 1,000, emphasizing the 
precision, order, and arrangement of the number system. 

6. The meaning and use of simple fractions. 

7. Telling time and a knowledge of units of measuring time. 

8. A knowledge of the meaning of the simple units for measur- 
ing height, weight, capacity, and value. 

Grade 111 

1. The continued use of activities and experiences to insure that 
the child understands and appreciates the utility and sig- 
nificance of the number system. 

2. Primary and higher decade addition facts and carrying in 
column addition. 

3. AU types of subtraction examples. 

4. Simple multiplication, including carrying. 
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5. Short division, all types. 

6. Compound multiplication is optional. 

7. Easy concrete uses of fractions. 

8. Measurements of height, weight, time, value, liquid and dry 
measures. 

Grade lY 

1. Activities to make concrete and meaningful the new topics 
in this grade and to extend the work of the first three grades. 

2. All types of addition and subtraction of whole numbers. 

3. Simple and compound multiplication. 

4. Short and long division. 

5. Easy Roman numerals. 

6. All units of measurement of distance, weight, time, liquid 
and dry measure, temperature, and area of rectangles. 

7. Further work to develop the meaning and uses of fractions. 

8. Easy work in addition and subtraction of simple fractions. 

9. Multiplication of easy fractions is optional. 

Grade V 

1. Applications of arithmetic in other subjects in the cuniculum 
and in activities in daily life should be stressed. 

2. Review of all processes in whole numbers. 

3. All processes in fractions. 

4. Review the measurements of the lower grades, and in addition 
the measurement of rectangular volumes. 

5. Simple line and bar graphs, for pupiPs records; reading of 
plans ; drawing to scale. 

6. Addition and subtraction of decimals (usually taught in 
Grade V but often delayed until Grade VI). 

7. Multiplication and division of decimals by integers (usually 
taught in Grade V but often delayed until Grade VI). 

8. Multiplication and division of decimals by decimals (optional 
and usually delayed until Grade VI). 

Grade VI 

1. Activities and experiences emphasizing the applications of 
whole numbers, fractions, decimals, and per cent in the activi- 
ties of daily life, especially in simple business situations. 

2. Careful review of the four operations in whole numbers, 
fractions, and decimals, adjusted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual pupils. 
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3. Completion of all types of work in decimals. 

4. Pour operations in compound denominate numbers, stressing 
only useful measures. 

5. Measurements of all kinds, including the area of a triangle. 

6. Development and simple applications of percentage, including 
discount, simple interest, and commission. 

7. Business practices and forms, such as checks, notes, bills, and 
receipts. 

8. Extended illustrations of the use of graphs. 

3. The time allotment. A number of studies ® of the time 
allotment for arithmetic and other subjects in the curricu- 
lum have been made. The data for various years as far as 
arithmetic is concerned are summarized in the table on page 
21. At the foot of the table is given a suggested time allot- 
ment based on the general tendencies revealed in the table. 

The practice of giving a rigid daily time allotment for 
any subject and then allowing no deviations from it cannot 
be justified. The tendency to provide for increased cor- 
relations of subjects and the desirability of making clear 
to pupils the applications of arithmetic whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises makes it advisable to use a time schedule that 
provides for reasonable variations that in the opinion of 
the teacher are desirable. There is evidence ® available 
that shows under present conditions there is little rela- 
tion between the results secured and the amount of time 


® F. C. Ayer, “Time Allotments in Elementary School Subjects/* 
Second Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, pp. 139-143. 
William C. Bagley and George C. Kyte, Arithmetio, The California 
Curriculum Study (Berkeley, California, University of California 
Printing Office, 1926), pp. 92-107. H. W. Holmes, “Time Distribu- 
tion by Subjects and Grades in Bepresentative Cities,” Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
I (^hc School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111., 1916). 
Clifford Woody, “The Amount of Time Devoted to Recitation and 
Educational Reference and Research, University 
of Michigan, Bulletin No. 100, March, 1927. ^ 

»J. Rice, “Educational Research: A Test in Arithmetic,” 
Forum, Vol. 34, Oct. and Dec., 1902, pp. 281-297. Reports of the 
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given to arithmetic. An analysis^® of the distribution of 
time given by teachers to formal drill work, to problem 
work, and activities developed in daily lessons, shows that 
teachers in Grades IV to VI are spending approxi- 
mately only 14 per cent of the time on the applications of 
arithmetic and 86 per cent on formal drill work in abstract 
processes. In discussing the question of time aUotments 
with teachers, supervisors should arrange for the proper 


Number oe Minutes per Week Allotted to Arithmetic 
(Summary of Five Investigations) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

California (Kyte, 1924) . . 

86 

129 

205 

230 

226 

222 

1,098 

Large Cities (Ayer, 1926) 

64 

143 

193 

206 

211 

211 

1,028 

Rural Michigan (Woody, 








1927) 

130 

160 

184 

206 

232 

231 

1,133 

Holmes Study (1915) ... 

93 

149 

203 

231 

223 

226 

1,125 

New York (25 cities, 








1924) 

94 

167 

195 

213 

216 

218 

1,093 

Suggested 

90 

150 

200 

225 

226 

i 

225 

1,105 


distribution of time between the formal and the applied 
work in arithmetic. It seems reasonable that at least half 
of the time usually devoted to arithmetic should be given 
to the consideration of its various applications in problems 
and in the activities of daily life. 

Selection and gradation of the content, 1. The heri- 
tage of mmber. A study of the history of number 

results of testing 6,000 children in arithmetic. Shows wide variation 
in results from school to school and low correlation between results 
secured and amount of time devoted to instruction. See also Wash- 
burne, loc, cit. 

10 H. A, Steel, Master’s Thesis, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, Time Analysis of the Teaching of Arithmetic (Un- 
published). 
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shows that the system is a relatively recent invention 
of the human race. It is distinctive in that it deals with 
the quantitative aspects of things rather than with positive 
or active forces or energies that must be studied and under- 
stood in order that they can be controlled. Number has 
provided us with a way of systematizing and making 
precise the information which to an uncivilized or illiterate 
man is vague and indefinite. Civilized man is continually 
devising new ways, some of them extremely complex and 
theoretical, of considering the quantitative aspects of his 
environment. He has devised methods of measuring 
quantity, time, weight, distance, area, volume, and value. 
Many of these methods are now obsolete. The whole 
method of thinking that is based on number ‘‘could 
not be perfected until a system of symbols was 
invented which could express adequately the ideas of 
precision and regularity.^’ It is one of the functions of the 
school to make the pupil familiar with the social signifi- 
cance of the number heritage in its various aspects. We 
may consider as useful a thing as a coin merely as an ab- 
stract tool without considering the “vast network of social 
relations” upon which its usefulness is based. Unfortu- 
nately this aspect of arithmetic is practically ignored in the 
present-day studies that are being made to determine the 
content of the curriculum. In a real sense, arithmetic is a 
social study of great importance. One of the main reasons 
for the difiSculty pupils have with this subject is that it has 
been dealt with in too abstract a way, stressing the logical 
structure of the system and neglecting almost wholly the 
many opportunities to enrich the subject through a con- 
sideration of its social applications. A very fascinating 
chapter in history is the story of the development of the 

C, H. Judd, ^‘The Fallacy of Treating School Subjects as Tool 
Subjects,” Third Tearhooh of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, 1928, pp. 1-11. 
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number system and its significance in tlie story of human 
progress. 

2. Determining the socially useful processes. Many 
investigations have been made to determine the socially 
useful processes in arithmetic, the assumption being that 
once determined in a reliable way the content of the cur- 
riculum could be determined on a reasonable objective basis. 

{a) Child needs. Smith made a study to determine 
the needs of arithmetic by pupils in the first grade by find- 
ing the activities in which they used number. She dis- 
covered a very large number of ways in which they utilized 
arithmetic, thus justifying the teaching of arithmetic in the 
lower grades. Miss Smith’s investigation should be carried 
out on a much larger scale in order to secure data of 
greater significance. Kelty made a study of the compre- 
hension of time expressions by children in the school and 
revealed many erroneous concepts, showing that the work 
in the arithmetic and history periods had not functioned 
satisfactorily. 

(6) Opinions of persons. Jessup, Wilson, and others 
have secured the opinions of citizens, superintendents, and 
teachers as to what topics should be eliminated from the 
curriculum because of their lack of utility. On the basis 
of these and other findings such topics as cube root, com- 

12 IQ'ila B. Smith, ''An Investigation of the Uses of Arithmetic in 
the Out-of-School Life of First-Gi-ade Children,” Elementary School 
Journal f Vol. 24, April, 1924, pp. 621-626. 

18 Mary Kelty, "Time Expressions Comprehended by Children of 
the Elementary School,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 25, March 
and April, 1925, pp. 522-528,' 607-618. 

14 Walter A, Jessup, "Current Practices and Standards in Arith- 
metic,” etc,, Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I (Public School Publishing Co., 1915), pp. 
116-130. See also G. M. Wilson, What Arithmetic Shall We Teach? 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926). An elaborate example of one method 
of making a curriculum. An extension of the author’s original 
Survey of the Social and Business Usage of Arithmetic, which ap- 
peared in 1918. 
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pound proportion, longitude and time, partial payments, 
and many others have been eliminated by many schools. 
By means of a questionnaire, Camerer^® attempted to 
determine the information that bankers thought every one 
ought to have concerning banking. 

(c) Arithmetic needed in the home. Wilson,^® Wise, and 
others have made studies in which they collected the proh- 
lems in arithmetic that were solved in the everyday activ- 
ities of the home. Wilson found that 85 per cent of a total 
of 14,583 problems contributed by 4,068 different persons 
in 155 different occupations involved the use of money in 
either the buying or selling of goods. Labor and wages, 
interest, rent, and insurance included two-thirds of the 
remainder of the problems. Most of the work was very 
simple, usually involving whole numbers and simple frac- 
tions. Many topics found in most courses of study and 
textbooks did not appear at all. Wise^s findings were sim- 
ilar to those of Wilson. 

{d) Arithmetic needed in vocations. Woody, Mitchell, 

15 Alice Camerer, “What Should Be the Minimal Information 
About Banking?” Third Report of the Committee on Economy of 
Time in Education, Seventeenth YearhooJc of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I (Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, 111,, 1918), pp, 18-26. 

16 G. M. Wilson, “A Survey of the Social and Business Usage of 
Arithmetic,” Teachers College Contribution to Education No. 100, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1919. See also 
Carl T. Wise, “A Survey of Arithmetical Problems Arising in Various 
Occupations,” Elementa/ry School Journal, Vol. 22, Oct., 1919, pp. 
118-136. 

17 Clifford Woody, “Types of Arithmetic Needed in Certain Types 
of Salesmanship,” Elementa/ry School Journal, Vol. 22, March, 1922, 
pp. 506-520. Edwin H. Mitchell, “Some Social Demands on the 
Course of Study in Arithmetic,” Third Report of the Committee on 
Economy of Time in Education, Seventeenth Yearlooh of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111., 1918), pp. 7-17. E. Hansen, The 
Arithmetic of Sales Persons^ Tally Cards, Department of Education, 
University of Iowa, 1924 (Unpublished study). W., W. Charters, 
Curriculum Construction (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
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Hansen, Charters, and others have attempted to determine 
the arithmetic needed in various occupations. They have 
determined the arithmetic involved in sales slips, payrolls, 
catalogues, cookbooks, and elsewhere and their findings 
agree that the actual amount of computational arithmetic 
needed by people at the present time is relatively small and 
very simple in character, practically all computation in 
many business establishments being done by means of ma- 
chines of various kinds. 

(e) Arithmetic needed in reading newspapers and mag- 
azines. Adams made an extensive investigation to deter- 
mine the kinds of informational arithmetic the ordinary 
citizen needs to read magazines and newspapers intelli- 
gently. The results of this study showed that the range 
of information needed is much greater than has been re- 
vealed by previous investigations. Adams did not limit 
the material analyzed to computations that were needed 
to solve particular problems but included all references 
that related to quantitative aspects of present-day life. 
This approach to the problem of determining socially use- 
ful processes is a most suggestive one, and the limitations 
of previous studies that stressed the ‘‘tooU^ or computa- 
tional aspect of arithmetic and neglected various social 
implications and applications of arithmetic are clearly 
revealed. 

(/) Arithmetic of the consumer. An important line of 
investigation is the study of Harap in which he has 
assembled from various sources the type of information, 
much of it of a quantitative character, that the average 
citizen needs in order to have an intelligent appreciation 

18 H. W. Adams, The Mathematics Encountered in General Read- 
ing of Newspapers and Periodicals, Master's Thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago (Unpublished). Reviewed in 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 25, Oct., 1924, pp. 139-143. 

19 Henry Harap, “Mathematics for the Consumer,” Educational 
Review, Vol. 74, Oct., 1927, pp. 162-167. 
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of many of the problems that face him as a consumer and 
producer. Pacts with which the owner or renter of a home, 
the investor, the purchaser of clothing, food, and other 
materials should be familiar are presented by Harap. Mc- 
Murry believes that many of the difficulties faced by the 
subject of arithmetic can be removed by making it the 
vehicle by which the pupils in our schools can gain an 
intelligent understanding of the important quantitative 
aspects of the social, economic, industrial, and political 
phases of their environment. Increased use is being made 
of material of this type in the newer textbooks in 
arithmetic. 

(g) Present tendencies. While many of the curriculum 
investigations in the past have been concerned with the 
‘‘tooU’ or computational aspects of arithmetic, there is a 
definite tendency to attempt to determine the quantitative 
information the ordinary citizen needs to be able to par- 
ticipate intelligently in the many activities in life in which 
number can be made to or does function in a definite way. 
Studies should also be made to determine the situations in 
which individuals have difficulty because of the lack of 
correct information as to various aspects of a quantitative 
kind. The results of such investigations would supply the 
curriculum maker with most valuable and useful ma- 
terial. 

Definite attempts are being made to adjust the work in 
arithmetic to the needs, interests, and mental maturity of 
the child. ‘‘Instead of leading the child blindly through 
year of meaningless abstract problems, we have come to 
follow the child's interests and needs in selecting problems 
relating to the home, the school, and the community." The 
problem faced by the curriculum maker is how to proceed 

20 Frank M. McMurry, "The Question That Arithmetic Is Facing 
and Its Answer," Teachers College Record, Vol. 27, June, 1926, pp. 
873-881. 
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to determine the most satisfactory materials to achieve this 
end. 

As has been indicated, the application of the doctrine of 
social utility has resulted in the elimination of many obso- 
lete, dilScult topics that were previously in the courses of 
study aud in the setting up of common’’ or ‘^minimum” 
essentials required of all pupils. The elimination of such 
topics as long involved complex fractions, cube root, and 
long examples in the various processes has greatly sim- 
plified the work in arithmetic. An excellent summary 
of scientific studies showing the degree of difficulty in 
processes in computational arithmetic is as follows: 

Degree of difficulty of addition problems. The typical addi- 
tion example for the adult is the addition resulting from the 
purchase of two or three items at a grocery store. The amount 
for each item is usually less than one dollar. Therefore, we note 
for thorough drill with high speed and accuracy one-, two-, and 
three-place examples, with two, three, four, and even five addends; 
for occasional drill and without speed requirements, there should 
be attention to larger examples — ^four-, five-, and occasionally 
six-place numbers, with addends running up to eight, ten, or 
occasionally as many as twenty; for informational attention no 
particular limit, but without any attempt at drill as such. 

Degree of difficulty of subtraction problems. Research find- 
ings suggest thorough drill on subtraction of one-, two-, three-, 
and four-place numbers with major emphasis upon two-and three- 
place numbers ; occasional drill upon five- and six-place numbers ; 
the informational usage for subtraction is relatively small. 

Degree of difficulty of multiplication problems. Research find- 
ings suggest thorough drill on examples with one- and two-place 
multipliers; occasional drill with three- and even four-place 
multipliers; no limit to informational or reading knowledge, in- 
volving multiplication. In drill work the multiplicand should 
seldom exceed three or four places. 

Degree of difficulty of division problems. Ninety-five per cent 
of all division is covered by one-, two-, and three-place divisors. 


21 Fou/rth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, Feb., 
1926. Excellent chapter on arithmetic. 
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Thorougli drill on the same; occasional drill, very occasional, 
with fonr-place divisors; informational attention as needed in 
actual situations. 

Degree of difficulty of fractions. Confine thorough drill work 
to halves, thirds, forurths, fiLPths, sixths, eighths, tenths, and 
twelfths; occasional attention to sixteenths, twenty-fourths, or 
any fraction involved in actual situations. No limit on size of 
fractions in informational usage, but understanding for reading 
is all that is required. 

United States money and decimals. Little attention should 
be paid to decimals as such; buying and selling should be in- 
volved in fundamental processes from the beginning; hence, 
United States money should be constantly used from the begin- 
ning. Attention to reading knowledge of decimals is suggested. 

WJiat shall he taught relative to denominate numbers? Tables 
as such are unnecessary. No reductions, either ascending or 
descending, occur in business situations. Addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, or division of compound numbers are not needed. 
Secure thorough understanding of common units and measures, 
such as inch, foot, yard, ounce, pound, dozen, quart, mile. Oc- 
casional attention could be given to gross, rod, acre, etc. 

Degree of difficulty of per cents and percentage. There should 
be broad reading knowledge and general understanding of per 
cent as it occurs in mark-down sales and general reading. The 
actual study of business situations will call for division of 
expenses, profits, loans, discounts, etc., and thus is introduced the 
opportunity for drill work on simple percentage and interest. 

Increased attention is being given to helping the pupil 
to see the applications of arithmetic in the different sub- 
jects in the curriculum. The traditional divisions between 
topics and subjects are being broken down. As Judd^^ 
points out, the teacher should show the child how number 
has enabled us to systematize the facts concerning the many 
aspects of life about us. The consideration of the social 
applications of number, both of the past and of the pres- 
ent, will give the child an appreciation of the methods by 

22 C. H. Judd, Psyohological Analysis of the Fundamentals of 
Arithmetic, Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 32, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1927. 
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which the human race evolved the present number system, 
its efficiency when contrasted with earlier methods, and its 
place in the present affairs of man. 

3. Analysis of processes in arithmetic, (a) The inter- 
dependence of processes. The conventional order in which 
the processes in arithmetic are taught is first counting, 
then whole numbers, common fractions, decimal fractions, 
and per cent. The order is that in which the processes 
were developed by the human race. However, there is no 
reason why simple processes in decimal fractions could not 
be taught before the processes in common fractions, a prac- 
tice now being followed by some schools. The particular 
grade in which each process is now taught is determined 
by the result of past practices which may or may not be 
correct. It is conceivable that a regrading of many topics 
may be necessary. However, the sequence of topics in each 
process is determined largely by the logical organization 
of the system itself. Addition of integers must precede 
multiplication ; addition, subtraction, and multiplication 
must precede long division. The processes of addition and 
subtraction are less complex than multiplication and divi- 
sion, and therefore should precede them. The latter are, 
as a matter of fact, short cut methods of applying the 
former. 

(Z>) The basic skills in processes. Studies have revealed 
great differences in the difficulty of number combinations, 
either as measured by the learning difficulty or by the 
amount of errors made on tests in the knowledge of answers 
to combinations.^^ A basis for determining the sequence of 

23 F. B. Knight and M. S. Behrens, The Lea/rning Difficulty of the 
One Hundred Addition Go7nb%naii<yns und the One Hundred Sub- 
traction Oomhinations (Longmans, Green & Co., 1928). 

24 Frank L. Clapp, ‘‘The Number Combinations: Their Kelative 
Difficulty and the Frequency of Their Appearance in Textbooks,” 
Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 1, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 1924, p. 20. 
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teaching these number facts might therefore be their learn- 
ing difSculty. Groups of combinations that are easy should 
be taught first and those more difficult left until a later 
time. However, there is considerable disagreement as to 
the difficulty of number combinations according to the 
studies of Clapp and Knight, and any final solution to the 
question of the order in which they should be taught must 
await further study of the problem. 

Thorndike and others have shown that much of the 
drill material in the earlier arithmetics did not take into 
consideration the relative difficulty of number combina- 
tions. In some cases the amount of practice provided varied 
almost inversely with the difficulty of the combinations. 
This weakness is being avoided in modem texts which in 
most cases provide practice materials in which scrupulous 
attention has been given to the necessity of providing more 
practice on the combinations commo-nly thought to be most 
difficult than on the easy ones. 

An analysis^® of the various skills involved in such a 
process as addition of whole numbers reveals a larger num- 
ber than is commonly presented or provided for in the 
development of that process. 

Knowledge Required for Addition, 

1. The 100 addition combinations. 

2. Ability to apply the combinations to higher decades : 

2 52 

Jt 4 

3. The meaning of the addition sign. 

4. The meaning of the following terms: addition, sum, add, 
addend, and ca/rrying. 


25 Edward L, Thorndike, “The Psychology of Drill in Arithmetic. 
The Amount of Practice,” Jowmal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol, 12, April, 1921, pp. 193-194. 

26 Elda ' L. Merton, “Eemedial Work in Arithmetic,” Second 
Yea/rbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, pp. 
396-411. 
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5. That in writing the example, units must be placed under 
units, tens under tens, etc. 

6. That one must begin at the right and work to the left. 

7. That unit figures should be added to unit figures in a column, 
tens to tens, etc. This also includes the ability to keep 
one’s place in a column. 

8. Ability to add a seen to a thought-of number. 

47 

56 

93 

After a child has added 3 and 6, he no longer sees both of 
the numbers he is required to add. Row 7 is a seen number, 
but 9 is only a thought-of number. This also includes the 
ability to keep in mind the result of each addition until the 
next number is added to it. 

9. How to regard zeros in a column. 

10. How to regard empty spaces in a column. 

11. How to place the answer in the sum when a column has been 
added and the total sum of these figures is less than 10. 

12. How to proceed with the next column when meeting the 
condition in (11). 

13. How to place the answer in the sum when a column has 
been added and the total sum of these figures is 10 or more 
than 10. 

14. How to proceed with the next column when meeting the 
condition in (13). (Carrying.) 

15. Ability to remember the number carried. 

16. How to proceed when the need for carrying and no carrying 
is met alternately in an example. 

17. How to place all the numbers in the sum. 

18. How to check for correct answers. 

According to Osbnrn,^’' the facts to be learned are classi- 
fied as follows; 

Group 1. The 100 facts in simple addition. 

Group 2. The 225 addition facts which are prerequisite for the 
most important column addition. 

27 W. J. Osbum, “Improvement in the Fundamentals of Arith- 
metic/’ Madison, Wis., State Department of Public Instruction, 
1923 (Mimeographed), p. 12. Lists the 1,328 most common combi- 
nations in the four fundamental operations. 
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Group 3. The 175 addition facts which are prerequisite for 
carrying in multiplication. 

Group 4. The 100 facts in simple subtraction. 

Group 5. The 175 subtraction facts which are prerequisite for 
short division. 

Group 6. The 100 facts in simple multiplication. 

Group 7. The 90 facts in division without remainders. 

Group 8. The 360 facts in division with remainders. 

Group 9. The character of practice in long division. 

Similar analyses of the other processes in whole num- 
bers reveal large numbers of skills which must be devel- 
oped before a process is adequately taught. 

The analysis of the processes in fractions likewise lends 
itself very readily to a listing of the skills involved. 
Knight has suggested a technique for analyzing skills in 
division of fractions, listing in all fifty-five different ele- 
ments. Brueckner has suggested a technique for analyz- 
ing practice in subtraction of fractions according to types 
of examples involved. Types are defined as consisting of 
varying combinations of skills involved in securing the 
answers to examples, the thought being that a single skill 
involved in one complexity of skills might be much easier 
or much more difficult in another example involving a 
different combination of skills. Consider, for example, the 
following types: 

Types Analysis of Types 

(a) f — Subtraction of like fractions; 

remainder a proper fraction; 
no reduction. 

(h) — f = |r = -J Subtraction of like fractions; 

remainder a proper fraction; 
reduction. 

28 Third Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, Feb., 
1925. Excellent chapter on arithmetic. 

L. J. Brueckner, “A' Technique for Analyzing the Distribution 
of Drill in Fractions,” Journal of Educational Method, Vol. 7, 
May, 1928, pp. 352-358. 
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(c) 5i-3 = 2i 


(<^) I'i'ir — i — ^ 


(e) i— =-^, or 

i — 8 = 1^ 


Subtraction of whole number 
from a mixed number; re- 
mainder a mixed number; no 
reduction. 

Subtraction of a fraction from 
a mixed number; unlike frac- 
tions; answer a proper frac- 
tion; no reduction in answer. 
Subtraction of unlike frac- 
tions; neither of which is a 
common denominator; answer 
a proper fraction; no reduc- 
tion. 


Mere listing of skills may not be an adequate basis of 
analysis. Data were presented by Brneekner showing that 
many modern textbooks which make careful analyses of 
the various steps in the solution of examples in integers 
do not give adequate consideration to the analysis of skills 
or types of examples in work in fractions, as can be seen 
from the table below: 


Frequency op Occurrence of FiPTT-BiaHT Types op Subtraction 
Examples in Ten Texts for Grade V 
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For example, in Text I, 39 of the 58 types of examples 
in subtraction of fractions do not ocenr at all, 9 types 
occur 1 or 2 times, while type I occnrs more than 90 times. 
Similar data are given for all ten texts that were checked. 
Detailed analyses of the various types of examples in 
decimals and per cent can easily be made and must be 
used as the basis of an adequate gradation and sequence 
in the development of these processes. Unless this is done 
there are almost certain to be many deficiencies in the 
development. 

Analyses op Types of Examples in Subtraction and Multi- 
plication OP Decimals®^ 

Suhtraetion 


Can you work these examples in subtraction correctly? 


1. 

.8 

2. 

.5 

3. 

.16 

4. 

.38 

5. 

.43 


.3 


.5 


.04 


.15 


.41 

6. 

.375 

7. 

.7 

8. 

.9 

9. 

.4 

10. 

.6 


.269 


.35 


.275 


.375 


,004 

11. 

9.6 

12. 

18.5 

13. 

27.08 

14. 

9.3 

15. 

18.2 


3.4 


4.6 


15.17 


6.25 


1.625 






Work 16 here 

Work 17 here 


16. Subtract 3.825 from 20 

17. Subtract .5 from .75 


30 Diagnostic tests of this type for all processes are included in 
Tritmgle Arithmetics (John C. Winston Co.). Also in Brueckner, 
Anderson, Banting, and Merton, Diagnostic Tests and Remedial 
Ewercises (John C, Winston Co., 1929), Grades III-VIII. 
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Multiplication 

Can you work these examples in multiplication correctly 

3. 4X-002:=« 
6, 7X-008 = 
9. 4X-005 = 

13. 4.647 
5 


17. 2.5 
48 

20. .8X-25 = 

24. 8.04 
.03 

25. 10 X 8.5 — 26. 10 X -96 ^ 27. 100 X -1^ = 

28. 100 X8-5=* 29. 100X 8.65== 30. 200 X9.4 = 

31. f of 6.4= 32. .08 X 25 X i =« 

4. Application of processes in problems and- activities, 
(a) Problems graded according to steps in solving them. 
Problems may be classified, according to the number of 
computations necessary to arrive at their solution, as one- 
step, two-step, or three-step, or more. Those persons who 
stress this method of classification are concerned with the 
mental processes involved in selecting the method of solving 
the problem, often to the neglect of its content. Usually 
the work in problem solving in Grades II, HI, and most 
of IV is limited to work with one-step problems. Two-step 
problems are usually introduced in Grade IV and are the 
major work for Grades V and VI. Problems of more than 
two steps are formally introduced in Grades VT to VIII. 
The writer has found by trial that pupils in Grades III 


1. 4X.2 = 
4. 5X.3. 
7. 8X-5 = 

10. 2.6 

4 


2. 4X-02 = 
5. 6X.04 = 
8. 6X.05 = 


11. 3.5 
8 


12. 3.28 
4 


14. 85 

.4 


15. 20 

.6 


16. 32 

1.4 


18. .4X-2^ 

21. 7.8 
6.4 


19. .5X*03=* 


22. 6.5 
4.8 


23. 18.4 
.26 
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and lY have no difficulty in solving two-step problems 
when the numbers involved are small and the situation is 
in the experience of the child. Stress on the question of 
the structure of problems according to steps often results 
in the construction of problems that are unreal and highly 
artificial. There are four types of one-step problems, six- 
teen types of two-step problems, and sixty-four types of 
three-step problems. 

(S) Sources of problems and activities. All textbooks 
in arithmetic supply large numbers of verbal problems 
applying the processes that are developed in the texts. 
These problems are presented in various ways: 

1. Some sets consist of isolated problems unrelated to each 
other. Often all problems in such a group illustrate a single 
process. 

2. Some sets are about a single topic, such as problems about 
a farm, historical questions, geography, and the like. 

3. Some problem units deal with the elements in a single situ- 
ation, as the cost of a party, the cost of owning a bicycle, and 
the like. 

4. The more recent textbooks contain many suggestions of 
how arithmetic can be applied in the activities of the school, 
home, and community without listing all of the problems that 
may arise, thereby giving the pupil an opportunity to apply 
arithmetic in real situations so that he may see how the work 
in school functions in life. 

5. Modem textbooks in arithmetic contain many suggested 
problem exercises to be used by the teacher to aid in the diag- 
nosis of the causes of difficulty in problem solving and to carry on 
the remedial work needed to overcome the weaknesses revealed 
by the diagnostic tests. 

The best courses of study suggest the desirability of the 
use of the many situations that arise in the school as a 
means of teaching the child to apply arithmetic. The value 
of such work is obvious. Occasions arise naturally in music, 
history, geography, nature study, health work, and other 
subjects which can be made richer and more meaningful by 
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a consideration of their various quantitative aspects. The 
arithmetic involved may he merely informational and re- 
quire no computation whatever. 

Much of the information that children secure in reference 
books is of a quantitative nature. No teacher should assume 
that there is a magical transfer from the formal arithmetic 
work to its application in other subjects. 

The following graded list of activities suggests the oppor- 
tunities for applying aritiimetic that arise frequently in 
almost every school. 


Grade I 

1. Counting and grouping objects 

2. Distributing raaterials and supplies 

3. Counting in games, keeping score, etc. 

4. Use of money in buying and selling, going to the store, etc. 

5. Bank day, paper sales, etc. 

6. Weight chart 

7. Locating pages in readers 

8. Measuring height, textile material, liquids, etc. 

9. Telling time 

10. Street numbers, telephone numbers 

11. The construction of number charts 

Grade II 

1. Construction of floor maps, sand tables, etc. 

2. Making kites, boxes, and other toys 

3. Drawing or measuring objects of given sizes 

4. The uses of the calendar 

5. Counting books, children, pages, objects, etc. 

6. Doing errands at stores 

7. School lunches, buying milk, school supplies, etc. 

8. Making change, counting money 

9. The uses of number in the table of contents, simple index, etc. 

10. Playing store 

Grade III 

1. Sewing dresses, making costumes 

2. Constructing rabbit coops, dog kennels, etc. 

3. Measuring poles for tents, wigwams, etc. 
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4. School gardens 

5. Telling time to the minute 

6. Estimating distances, weights, time 

7. Weight surveys, charts of growth, etc. 

8. Mailing letters, postage 

9. Cost of carfares, tickets, etc. 

10. Addresses on letters 


Grade IV 

1. The cost of school supplies, school furniture, etc, 

2. The cost of automobile trips, picnics, etc. 

3. The thermometer, weather records 

4. Collection of money for milk fund 

6. Measuring dimensions of schoolroom, playground, etc. 

6. Reading an automobile road map 

7. Problems about the distribution of time in the program of 
classes 

8. Finding instances of the uses of larger numbers in books 
and newspapers 

9. Marking papers; measuring rate of reading 

10. Building a bird house 


Grade V 

1. Accounts, personal and cash 

2. Filling Thanksgiving baskets 

3. Computations related to the school bank 

4. Discussions on the uses of arithmetic by the grocer, the 
farmer, parents, and others 

5. Equipping the school playground with play apparatus 

6. Discussions on the uses of arithmetic in geography, history, 
art» music, etc. 

7. Selling vegetables raised in school gardens 

8. Ways of earning money, wages, newspaper routes, etc. 

9. Expenses of the home, the cost of clothing, its durability, 
etc. 

10. Reading house plans, constructing toys according to specifi- 
cations, etc. 


Grade VI 

1. Reading the speedometer 

2. Uses of time-tables 
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3. Cost of a cantata j exhibit, or entertainment 

4. Graphing of test scores, graphs in textbooks 

5. Arithmetic in advertisements 

6< Determination of the per cent overweight or underweight, 
health campaigns, etc. 

7. Personal budgets, family budgets 

8. Expenses connected with Farm Clubs, 4-H Clubs, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, etc. 

9. Determining profits in school gardens 

10. Collection of business forms of local firms 

11. Construction of a puppet theater 

Methods of teaching. The opportunities for applying 
arithmetic in activities and problems involving computa- 
tion are obviously limited by the processes that the pupil 
has mastered. If the teacher limits the problem work to 
the applications of the processes that have been learned, 
the work of the arithmetic period is more meager than is 
desirable. It is therefore important that provision be made 
for the consideration of the informational aspects of arith- 
metic as a means of enriching the work. The need for 
number arises incidentally in the primary grades in the 
construction work, games, excursions, and other activities. 
It should arise from the work in other school subjects. 

The teaching of the applications of arithmetic can be 
accomplished in socialized recitations, project work, excur- 
sions, or by any other method that is acceptable in the 
teaching of any subject, such as history, geography, or 
reading. Discussions on units of work, such as the follow- 
ing, can be made the basis of much valuable work in arith- 
metic, stressing the social, informational application of 
number : 

1. How the grocer uses arithmetic 

2. Why we have coins of various values 

3. What the Indians used for money 

4. The uses of arithmetic in geography, history, etc. 

5. What we need to know in finding the cost of building a 
sidewalk 
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6. What it costs to own and operate an automobile 

7. The variations in scales to which maps are drawn 

8. The development of methods of measuring time 

9. The arithmetic of banking, insurance, etc. 

10. The uses and value of budgets 

11. Measuring devices in the home 

12. Changes in prices of foods during the year 

13. Buying food in packages and bulk 

14. Systems of street numbers 

15. Cost of government 

16. Cost of an education 

17. Arithmetic in farm-club projects 

Discussions such as those suggested by the topics above 
will greatly enrich the work in arithmetic, and will tend 
to make it less abstract. The applications of arithmetic in 
such exercises vrill make evident the need of much more 
adequate materials than are now found in the meager 
statements contained in most arithmetic textbooks. 
school life, mathematics should be primarily not a matter 
of solving difficult problems, but rather a matter of con- 
tinuously viewing for many years the quantitative aspects 
of things, and of thinking in accurate terms. 

Modern educational theory stresses the importance of 
the participation of the pupil in worthwhile socializing 
activities which develop his initiative, his capacity for self- 
control, self-direction, and the ability to cooperate with 
other members of his group. Ideally the need for an arith- 
metic process should arise in some social situation. The 
practice needed to develop the necessary skill with the 
process would then be given in a special period set .aside 
for that purpose. Usually this procedure is reversed, the 
process being taught first abstractly, then its applications 
being demonstrated. 

The method of organizing the work in the practice or 

31 Franklin Bobbitt, Eow io Make a Ourriouhtm (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.). 
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drill periods must take into account the following consid- 
erations if it is to be effective and economical : 

(а) The basic concepts involved must first be established 
by concrete illustrations. 

(б) The new process must be presented to the pupil one 
step at a time, no new step being added until the previous 
one has been fixed. 

(c) The amount of practice needed on the processes 
will vary widely among the pupils. Therefore, materials 
adapted to individualizing instruction should be used. 

(d) Reasonable speed of work and 100 per cent accuracy 
should be insisted upon in the initial practice periods in 
order that correct habits of work may be established from 
the beginning. 

(e) The pupil should apply the new process in problems 
and other activities. 

(/) After a process has been presented tests should be 
given to locate pupils who must be given additional help, 
because of faulty habits of work, lack of understanding of 
the process, and other difficulties. 

(g) Provision must be made for the continuous review 
of processes that have been previously taught to offset pos- 
sible loss of skill due to disuse. 

The teaching of arithmetic is concerned with the sys- 
tematic development of the power of the child to apply 
the number system and number processes in life situations. 
As has been indicated earlier in the discussion, the proc- 
esses in arithmetic are very complex, forming almost a 
hierarchy of habits and skills depending one upon the other 
and being susceptible to a logical arrangement which prac- 
tically determines the order in which the steps in each 
process must be taught. 

1. The necessity of an analysis of the sieps in each 
process. The primary consideration in the teaching of 
arithmetic is the necessity of a careful preliminary grading 
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of the steps in the presentation of a process so that the 
pupil encounters only one new step or difficulty at a time. 
For example, in addition to the practice on the combina- 
tions with and without remainders, the first twelve steps 
that should be presented in short division are as follows: 


(1) 

2) 

64 

(7) 

2) 215 

(2) 

2) 

608 or 2) 648 

(8) 

3) 282 or 3) 84 

(3) 

2) 

200 

(9) 

4) 347 

(4) 

3) 

216 

(10) 

4) $7.20 

(5) 

2) 

816 

(11) 

4) $7.25 

(6) 

4) 

207 

(12) 

8) $4.40 


Each of these steps involves a new difficulty which must 
be clearly explained to the pupil. There are variations 
from the above types that should also be presented in the 
practice exercises. 

Similar analyses must be made for each process in whole 
numbers, fractions, and decimals. Much of the difficulty 
pupils have with arithmetic would be eliminated if the 
steps in each process were developed more systematically 
in modern textbooks than is now apparent from the inves- 
tigations that have been made. In the development special 
attention must also be given to the consideration of those 
phases of each process that present serious difficulties to 
pupils, such as naming quotient figures in long division, 
zero difficulties in long division and multiplication, reduc- 
tion of fractions and mixed numbers, changing the form 
of fractions in subtraction, for example, 6% — 4%, division 
of fractions and decimals, and multiplication of decimals. 
The elements that cause difficulty must be determined and 
then practice exercises must be developed which will give 
the pupils a carefully graded series of experiences resulting 
in a clear comprehension of the step involved. For exam- 
ple, in developing the ability to subtract 4% from 6^^, 
the element that causes most difficulty is changing 6^ to 
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5%. The steps involved are made clear to the pupil .T)y 
the following statement of the solution : 

— 4f = 4|*=4f 

If 

2. Steps in the teaching of a process, {a) Establishing 
the need of the new step. Each new step in a process should 
be presented in some situation in which it functions in life. 
These situations may be found in the activities of children. 
In many cases it may be necessary to resort to illustrations 
of applications of processes in the activities of adult life. 
The utility of the new step should first be established so 
that the work may be made meaningful to the child. Too 
often the pupil has been taught an abstract process without 
any attempt being made to show its applications. 

(&) Presenting the new step. The teacher should next 
explain by means of carefully selected models the new 
process to be learned. Pupils should then practice working 
the examples presented by the teacher and compare their 
work with the models. This will assure the use of the cor- 
rect steps in the procedure from the beginning. Next the 
pupil should practice on new examples of the step being 
learned, preferably with scientifically constructed practice 
materials. The use of the process in practical problems 
should follow. 

(c) Testing to discover needs. After a preliminary prac- 
tice period the teacher should give a test as a means of 
discovering pupils in need of special help. These tests may 
be standardized or informal, depending on the stage of 
progress of the group. Pupils can then be divided into 
groups according to their needs. 

(d) Reteaching as needed. After the pupils have been 
grouped according to their needs the teacher should make 
a careful diagnosis of their difficulties and then reteach 
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wh^'tever part of the development of the process she finds 
-Iiecessary. The needs of individuals usually vary widely, 
in some cases a few words of explanation being sufficient 
to clear up the difficulty, while in other cases there must 
be practically a new presentation of the process. 

(e) Practicing for control of the process. The class 
should then practice the new step until the process has 
been mastered. Well organized textbooks will supply the 
necessary practice exercises. Standardized practice ex- 
ercises containing survey tests, diagnostic tests, and reme- 
dial exercises have been prepared which provide carefully 
graded units of work suited to practice for mastery. The 
usual method of determining whether a pupil has sufficient 
skill with a process is to measure his speed and accuracy 
on standardized exercises, the speed required increasing as 
the child progresses from grade to grade. 

(/) Provision for retention of previously acquired skills. 
As new steps in the several processes are presented, provi- 
sion must be made for the retention of the previously 
taught skills through carefully constructed cumulative 
tests, diagnostic tests, and practice exercises. 

Cumulative tests should contain selected types of exam- 
ples from the various processes that have been taught as 
a means of securing a sampling of the previous work, and 
as a method of getting a general picture of the status of 
the class as a whole. 

Diagnostic tests should be given at the end of each devel- 
opment or at the beginning of review work. Such tests 
should contain a complete analysis of the various elements 
in each process to enable the teacher to locate the precise 
steps that cause difficulty for the various pupils. These 
tests are much more comprehensive than the usual cumula- 
tive test or sampling exercise. 

When the specific needs of pupils have been revealed 
practice exercises or remedial exercises are needed to enable 
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the pupils to relearn the steps involved in the types of 
examples with which they have difficulty. 

3. Standards fdr Evaluaimg a Brill Lesson, The fol- 
lowing set of standards with suggestive items is proposed 
as a basis of evaluating drill lessons in arithmetic: 

Provision for individualization 

1. How are pupils grouped for drill work? 

2. How many groups are there? 

3. How is the drill work adapted to the needs of the in- 
dividuals in the group? 

4. How many pupils are making satisfactory progress? 

5. How did the teacher discover the weaknesses of the de- 
ficient pupils? 

6. How is the work of the pupils checked? 

7. What is the character of the work being done by the 
pupils who are not drilling? 

8. What provision is made for individual progress? 

9. What are the standards of achievement set up by the 
teacher? 

10. What evidences of overlearning were there? 

Provision for vitalization 

1. What was done to make the child feel the need of th^ 
drill? 

2. What experiences of the pupils were utilized to make the 
need of the new step vital? 

3. What comparison was made of pupils' achievements with 
desirable standards? 

4. WTiat help was given to pupils to aid them in diagnosing 
and overcoming their own weaknesses? 

5. WTiat types of graphs were used by pupils and teacher to 
indicate progress? 

6. Was the preliminary preparation for the drill adequate? 

7. What devices were used to measure the progress made? 

8. In what ways were the material and the method adapted 
to the interests of the children? 

32 For another valuable set of standards see A. S. Barr, Ele^ 
mentary School Standa/rds for the Improvement of Teaching 
(Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich.). 
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9. What evidences were there that the eilPorts to improve 
arose from a voluntary choice on the part of the pupil? 

10. How was drill possible in connection with the incidental 
number work of the class? 

Provision for socialization 

1. In what way did the lesson contribute to the social ob- 
jectives of the school? 

2. What opportunity was given to use arithmetic in social 
situations? 

3. What provisions were made to give the child socializing 

experiences ? • 

4. Wliat opportunities for suggesting associated learnings 
were overlooked by the teacher? 

5. What opportunity was given for training in self-direction? 

6. What opportunity was given for self -appraisal and the 
evaluation of each individual’s work by himself? • 

7. What evidences were there of persistence of purpose on 
the part of the child? 

8. What attempts were made by the teacher to point out 
interrelationships of arithmetic and other subjects? 

9. What evidences were there of faulty learning situations, 
such as indifference, day dreaming, etc.? 

10. What was the attitude of the teacher toward the class? 

The nature of the practice exercises as a whole 

1. The number of new skills involved in the exercise. 

2. The previous skills taught. 

3. The adequacy of the models of procedure. 

4. The time standards. 

5. Applications of the process. 

6. Length of time given to the drill period. 

7. Frequency of drill periods. 

8. Adequacy of the practice for retention of previously ac- 
quired skills. • 

9. The specifications according to which the drill materials 
were constructed. 

4. Effective organization of drill in arithmetic, {a) The 
effectiveness of drill. The results of experimental studies 

33 Joseph C. Brown, “An Investigation on the Value of Drill 
Work in the Fundamental Operations of Arithmetic/' Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 2, Feb. 1911, pp. 81-88; Vol. 3, Nov. 
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of the effectiveness of practice are in nnanimons agreement 
in reporting beneficial results of systematic drill. The en- 
thusiasm for drill often results in its overuse and a large 
amount of overlearning. It is therefore desirable that cer- 
tain standards of achievement for each grade be set up and 
that the use of drill to secure results in excess of the stand- 
ard should be considered as a waste of effort. 

(h) Standardized drill materials as teaching instruments 
adapted to individualizing instruction. Under conventional 
teaching procedures, uniform training is given to the class 
as a whole. This practice violates the findings of modern 
psychology which have revealed the wide differences in 
the rates of progress for individuals in the various arith- 
metic processes. To provide for the adaptation of the drill 
work to the needs of individuals well graded, scientifically 
constructed practice materials have been prepared which 
make it possible for pupils to progress at their own rates 
as rapidly as they are able to meet reasonable speed stand- 
ards for the grade. The standards for accuracy are uni- 
formly 100 per cent on these practice exercises, although 
the authors suggest that teachers may modify the stand- 
ards for both speed and accuracy according to the ability 
of the group to achieve them. Most of the earlier practice 
exercises assumed that the pupils had already been taught 
the processes included in the drills. The newer standard- 
ized practice exercises take into consideration the steps in 
the learning process and are much more carefully graded. 
The following are some of the standardized drill materials 
that have been found to yield excellent results : 

and Dec., 1912, pp. 485-492, 561-670. H. H, Hahn and E. L. 
Thorndike, “Some Ilesults of Practice in Addition under School 
Conditions,'^ Journal of Educational Psychology^ Vol. 5, Feb., 1914, 
pp. 65-84. Reports the amount of improvement as a result of 
training. Thomas Joseph Kirby, ^Tractice in the Case of School 
Children,” Teachers College Contribution to Education No. 68, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913. 
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Whole Numbers Only 

BruecJcner Drills in Second and Third Grade Arithmetic (Edu- 
cational Test Bureau, Minneapolis). A system of individu- 
alized units for the arithmetic in these grades. 

Courtis Standard Practice Tests (World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y.). Assumes previous knowledge of processes. 
Studehaher Economy Practice Exercises in Arithmetic (Scott, 
Foresman & Co.). Assumes previous knowledge of processes. 
Green, Knight, Buch, Studehaher Economy Remedial Exercise 
Cards (Scott, Foresman & Co.). Very well analyzed steps in 
the learning process. 

Whole Numbers, Fractions, Decimals, and Per Cent 

Brueekner, Anderson, Banting, and Merton Diagnostic Tests and 
Remedial Exercises in Arithmetic (John C. Winston Co.). 
Grades III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII. A complete analysis of 
steps in the learning of all processes and systematic drill 
exercises, cumulative and diagnostic tests. 

McMurry-Benson Arithmetic Work Books (Macmillan Co.). 
Well organized drill material but lacking cumulative or 
diagnostic tests. 

(c) The distribution of time given to drill. The experi- 
mental evidence in the effective distribution of time given 
to drill in arithmetic is confusing. Kirby found that 
distributing forty-five minutes of practice in periods of 
22%, 15, 6, and 2 minutes resulted in gains in the relation 
of lOOf 121, lOl, and 146% respectively. The two-minute 
practice period produced by far the best results. In a 
similar experiment Hahn and Thorndike divided ninety 
minutes of practice in addition into periods of 5, 7%, 10, 
11%, 15, 20, and 22% minutes. The conclusions from this 

34 Thomas Joseph Kirby, “Practice in the Case of School Chil- 
dren,” Teachers College Contribution to Education No. 58, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1913. 

35 H. H. Hahn and E. L. Thorndike, “Some Results of Practice in 
Addition under School Conditions,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. 5, Feb., 1914, pp. 65-84. Reports the amount of im- 
provement as a result of training. 
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experiment favor long periods of practice rather than short 
periods. Other experimental data are available which lead 
to varying conclusions. Buswell and Judd snm up the 
evidence in the following statement : 

Where the evidence is as confusing as in the present case the 
teacher will probably have to rely on common sense in the dis- 
tribution of practice periods. Certain general principles, how- 
ever, would seem to apply. For example, the practice periods 
should be sufficiently frequent so that the habit begun in one 
period does not die out before the second period of practice 
begins. Again, the element of fatigue doubtless serves to reduce 
the efficiency of the longer practice periods. However, the exist- 
ing evidence does not justify the statement of a single rule cover- 
ing the length and distribution of the practice periods. 

(d) The effect of vacation periods or lapses of drill. 
Brueckner,®'^ Kirby,®® Haskell,®*® and others present evi- 
dence that shows conclusively that there is a marked de- 
crease in the ability of pupils in arithmetic computation 
as a result of the lapse of time due to the summer vacation. 
This suggests the necessity of a careful inventory of the 
arithmetic processes at the beginning of school in the fall 
by means of survey and diagnostic tests to determine, the 
needs of the individuals in the class. The review work 


3<5 Buswell and Judd, “Summary of Investigations Relating to 
Arithmetic,” Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 27, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1925. Summary of investigations prior to 1926, 

S7L. J. Brueckner, “Certain Arithmetic Abilities of Second-Grade 
Pupils,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 27, Feb., 1927, pp. 433-443. 
An investigation of the effectiveness of the teaching of arithmetic 
in Grades IIA and IIB. 

88 Kirby, Hid, 

89 Charles Otto Haskell, The Influence of Vacations on Retention 
of Ability in the Four Fundamental Operations of Arithmetic as 
Measured by the Courtis Arithmetic Tests, Series B, Master's 
Thesis (Unpublished), Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1920, p. 206. Study by means of arithmetic tests of the 
effects on pupils of long and short vacations. Shows loss in speed 
and accuracy in fundamental operations due to vacations and shows 
also length of periods of recovery. 
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should be adapted to the needs of each pupil by means of 
materials constructed in such a way that the pupil can 
work to overcome his own difficulties. Uniform mass in- 
struction is wasteful and uneconomical. The experimental 
data show that a relatively short period of well org'anized 
drill in the fall will result in a marked improvement in a 
short period of time, although a fairly long period of prac- 
tice will be required to bring the pupils up to the leveh of 
the preceding June. Incidentally scores on tests given in 
June are not a reliable index of the abilities of the pupils 
in September. New tests must be given and instruction 
adjusted according to the results secured. 

(e) Drill to maintain acquired skills. The psychological 
law of the effect of disuse operates to a marked degree in 
arithmetic. Apparently a process once acquired must be 
practiced at intervals if it is to be maintained at a satis- 
factory level. Thorndike says, ^'Each ability has its pe- 
culiar needs in this matter, and no set rules are at present 
of much value. ’ ’ The teacher of arithmetic must use cumu- 
lative tests and exercises as a means of insuring practice 
on acquired skills. The items of weekly tests should be 
carefully selected from detailed lists of specific skills or 
types of examples previously taught, care being taken to 
cover as wide a range of skills as can conveniently be 
included in one exercise. In succeeding weeks all skills 
should be included in the tests. Knight has suggested 
the following set of specifications for preparing systematic 
drills for maintaining skills. These specifications do not 
apply to the content of drill, when a new process is being 
developed for the first time. 

40 Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology of Arithmetic (Mac- 
millan Co., 1922). A general discussion of the psychology of arith- 
metic. 

41 Third Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, Eeb., 
1925. Excellent chapter on arithmetic. 
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1. Drill should be on the entire process, 

2. Drill should come frequently in small amounts. 

3. Each drill unit should be a mixed drill. 

4. Drills should have time limits. 

5. Drills should have accuracy standards. 

6. Examples in a drill unit should be in the order of difideulty. 

7. Drill units should include verbal problems. 

■ 8. Drills should facilitate diagnosis. 

Units of standardized materials prepared witli these 
specifications in mind serve admirably as inventory tests of 
the range of skills they contain. However, they must be 
supplemented with practice exercises dealing with skills 
in the processes not included in them. The teacher, for 
example, in Grade VI, who is faced with the problem of 
providing adequate drill to maintain the large number 
of skills previously taught must prepare additional daily 
practice units containing carefully selected varieties of 
skills. The arithmetic difficulties that are revealed must 
be made the basis of much of the individualized or group 
drill work. Modern textbooks in arithmetic make provi- 
sion for both diagnostic and cumulative tests as well as 
practice exercises to supplement these materials. 

5. Diagnosis of pupil difficulty m arithmetic processes. 
For various obvious reasons, such as transfer from school 
to school, excessive absence due to illness, lack of native 
capacity and physical handicaps many pupils fail to make 
satisfactory progress in arithmetic. Several methods of 
analyzing the less obvious causes of failure have been 
developed in recent years. 

{a) The fact of individual differences. The use of mod- 
ern educational tests has revealed wide differences in the 
ability of children in arithmetic, variations in their rates 
of progress, and variations in the results secured in schools 
in the same community. Special studies of the character- 
istics of pupils markedly deficient in arithmetic show that 
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they vary widely in mental capacity, one study reporting 
a range in I. Q.’s of from 135 to 75. Their parents rep- 
resent all types of occupational groups, and all economic 
and social levels. 

• (&) Analytical procedures in diagnosis. (1) By means 
of standardized diagnostic tests it is possible for the teacher 
to locate the pupils who are having difficulty in each 
phase of arithmetic. Some of the diagnostic tests that have 
been published assume that the ability of the pupils to 
work a relatively few types of examples in a particular 
process with a given speed and accuracy is a satisfactory 
index of ability to work all other types of examples in that 
process. The investigations of the writer have convinced 
him that this is not a valid assumption, especially in grades 
in which the steps in process are being presented. For 
this reason he has prepared a complete series of diagnostic 
tests in all processes in which the ability of the pupils 
to work a large variety of types of examples in a particular 
process is determined, Buswell and John^^ used a test 
constructed from the same point of view in their study 
of the diagnosis of pupil difficulties^in whole numbers. An 
analysis of the work of the pupils reveals the types of 
examples that are causing difficulty for the pupils. A 
carefully constructed series of practice exercises makes it 


42 A. Souba, Diagnosis of Pupil Difficulties in Arithmetic^ 1923, 
'Master’s Thesis (Unpublished), College of Education, Univerjaity of 
Minnesota. One of the original studies in specific diagnosis. 

43 L. J. Brueckner, “Analysis of Difficulties in Decimals,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. 28, Sept., 1928, pp. 31-41. Analysis 
of types of examples in decimals and a detailed list of causes of 
errors. 

44 G. T. Buswell, with the cooperation of Lenore John, Diagnostic 
Studies in Arithmetic, Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 
30, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1926. Reports 
(1) a laboratory analysis of mental processes involved in column 
addition, (2) a study of the time required for various operations 
in the four fundamentals, and (3) a classroom experiment involving 
diagnosis of pupils’ habits of work. Used 584 subjects. 
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possible for the teacher to assign the work that will help 
to eliminate the difficulty. 

The Compass Diagnostic Tests represent an attempt to 
determine the elements in each process in which the pupils 
are deficient. They do not stress the concept of types of 
examples as has been done by Brueckner and Buswell and 
John. For example, to locate the source of difficulty in 
column addition, and to test the pupiUs ability in each 
element, tests in the following are given to the pupil : 

1. Knowledge of addition combinations 

2. Knowledge of selected combinations in decade addition 

3. Ability’' to add a column of numbers 

4. Ability to carry the correct number 

5. Ability to add broken columns 

The Wisconsin Inventory Test gives data concerning the 
knowledge pupils have of the number combinations in each 
of the four processes in whole numbers. 

(2) Many studies have been made to determine the types 
of errors found in work in arithmetic. The commonest 
procedure has been to give a test, either standardized or 
unstandardized, and then to analyze the errors made on 
the test. The most complete analysis of errors in processes 
in whole numbers is that of Buswell and John contained 
in their monograph. They analyzed not only errors in 
computation, but attempted also to ascertain the mental 
processes of pupils that resulted in errors. The results 
of their analysis of faulty habits found in working addition 
examples are given in the table on the following page. 

Similar analyses of difficulties in the other fundamental 
processes are given in their monograph. Case studies con- 
taining detailed descriptions of the difficulties of individ- 
uals, techniques for diagnosis, and remedial exercises are 
also included. This investigation is the most comprehen- 


ds Ihid, 
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Peeqtjenct of Habits in Addition (All Cases) 


Habit i 



Grade 


III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Total 

ai Errors in combinations 

81 

103 

78 

68 

320 

a2 Counting 

61 

83 

54 

17 

215 

aS Added carried number last 

39 

45 

45 

26 

155 

a4 Forgot to add carried number . . 

37 

38 

34 

17 

126 

a5 Retraced work after partly done 

26 

34 

39 

22 

121 

a6 Added carried number irregularly 

26 

30 

28 

18 

102 

a7 Wrote number to be carried .... 

34 

25 

18 

12 

89 

as Carried wrong number 

28 

19 

26 

14 

87 

as Irregular procedure in column . . 

16 

29 

23 

18 

86 

aio Grouped two or more numbers . . 

26 

22 

21 

16 

84 

all Split numbers 

12 

29 

25 

14 

80 

ai2 Used wrong fundamental opera- 
tion 

23 

25 

20 

11 

79 

ais Lost place in column 

17 

17 

17 

14 

65 

ai4 Depended on visualization 

24 

8 

27 

2 

61 

ai« Disregarded column position 

34 

11 

9 

1 

65 

ai6 Omitted one or more digits 

13 

21 

13 

6 

52 

ai7 Errors in reading numbers 

14 

10 

21 

7 

52 

ais Dropped back one or more tens . . 

13 

12 

17 

6 

47 

ai9 Derived unknown combination 
from familiar one 

13 

7 

11 1 

11 j 

42 

a 20 Disregarded one column 

15 

11 

8 ' 

2 

36 

a2i Error in writing answer 

12 

3 

14 

5 

34 

a 22 Skipped one or more decades . . . 

11 

7 

9 

6 

32 

a23 Carried when there was nothing 
to carry 

6 

9 

9 

6 

29 

a24 Used scratch paper 

7 

5 

9 

0 

21 

a25 Added in pairs, giving last sum 
as answer 

6 

6 

9 

2 

20 

a 26 Added same digit in two columns 

10 

6 

1 

1 

18 

a 2 r Wrote carried number in answer 

10 

2 

2 

1 

15 

a28 Added same number twice 

4 

1 

3 

3 

11 

a29 Began with left column 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

a30 Confused columns 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a3i Added carried number twice . . . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

aS2 Subtracted carried number 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

a3s Added imaginary column 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total number of subjects 

96 

124 

116 

78 

414 
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;sive study of the applications of diagnostic procedures 
that has yet been published. 

Detailed analyses of the types of errors in the four proc- 
esses in fractions and decimals have been published by 
Brueckner,"^® Morton, and others. The bases of the inves- 
tigations by Brueckner are the errors of pupils on stand- 
ardized diagnostic tests containing a wide range of types 
of examples in each process. The method of determining 
^ the types of error was the examination of test papers rather 
than the direct observation of the pupils’ work. The table 
on p. 59 contains the analysis of errors in division of 
fractions. The table on p. 56 gives the data for the analysis 
of difficulties in multiplication of decimals. 

(3) The information secured by a study of errors found 
in the work on tests is often inadequate since it does not 
make clear the reasons for many of the errors. TJhl^® 
suggests that in such cases the pupil should be asked to do 
the work aloud so that the observer may analyze the meth- 
ods and mental processes used by the pupil in attempting 
-to solve the example. The types of difficulties that are 
found are suggested in the discussion. Miss Probst, prin- 
cipal of the Calhoun School, Minneapolis, makes the fol- 
lowing report of a survey of forty-five pupils who were 


46 L. J. Brueckner, "Analysis of Errors in Fractions,” BZementary 
School Journal, Vol. 27, June, 1928, pp. 760-770. Analysis of errors 
made on detailed diagnostic tests in all processes of fractions. See 
also Brueckner, "A Technique for Analyzing the Distribution of 
Drill in Fractions,” Journal of Educational Method, Vol, 7, May, 
1928, pp. 352-358. 

47 R. Jj. Morton, "An Analysis of Pupils’ Errors in Fractions,” 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol, 9, Feb., 1924, pp. 117-25. 

48 W. L. Uhl, “The Use of Standardized Materials in Arithmetic 
for Diagnosing Pupils’ Methods of Work,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, Vol. 18, Nov., 1917, pp. 215-18. 

49 E. Probst, “Following Up a Survey of Instruction,” Proceed- 
ings of Second Annual Conference of the Minnesota Society for the 
Study of Education, 1924, pp. 32-37. 
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found to be markedly inferior in their work on the Courtig 
Standard Supervisory Test in Arithmetic. 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the material 
used, or of the types of difficulty revealed. The revelations made 
by the diagnosis convinced us that the causes of difficulty lay 
deeper than superficial carelessness, or the missing of a certain 
combination. We could scarcely credit some of the queer, twisted, 
roundabout methods exhibited by the children when they did 
their thinking aloud. It amazed us to think that this had gone 
on, undetected, for years. 

During the week following, four members of a class in prac- 
tice supervision made an intensive diagnosis of the forty-five 
problem eases. Each child's special disabilities were ascertained, 
described in some detail for his teacher, charted on a diagnosis 
sheet, and remedial work was prescribed. 

Difficulties ik the MuLTiPLiCATioisr of Decimals 

Frequency 


1. Difficulties basic to any multiplication : 

(a) Errors in multiplication 365 

(h) Difficulties in carrying 38 

(c) Added instead of multiplwng 36 

(d) Errors in addition 34 

(e) Multiplier or multiplicand copied as answer. ... 17 

(/) Inability to multiply by zero 11 

2. Difficulties peculiar to decimal situations: 

(а) Placement of decimal point: 

(1) Misplacing of decimal point 631 

(2) Omission of decimal point 119 

(б) Zero difficulties: 

(1) Failure to prefix zero 87 

(2) Prefixing of unnecessary zero 38 

(3) Annexing of unnecessary zero 19 

(4) Failure to annex zero 10 

(c) Inability to express common fractions as deci- 
mals: 

(1) Inability to multiply decimals and fractions 62 

(2) Answers written in fraction form 52 

{d) Multiplied whole numbers and added decimals. 13 
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(e) Multiplied whole numbers and decimals sepa- 


rately 2 

3. Other diflieulties : 

(a) Mathematical: 

(1) Misplacing o£ zero 10 

(2) Miscellaneous 20 

(b) Nonmathematieal : 

(1) No attempt 168 

(2) Unknown 52 

(3) Work incomplete 24 

(4) Carelessness 6 

Total 1,814 


The types of difficulty disclosed were most interesting. The 
most common fault proved to be the habit of counting. The 
teachers had worked faithfully to secure automatization of all 
combinations, but in spite of their efforts, twenty-three counters 
slipped through. They counted in the most amazing way— with 
lips, tongue, toes and fingers. Sometimes the counting was 
scarcely perceptible. Fourteen had a short attention span. 
They could readily add columns of four or five figures^ but 
beyond that they were lost. Fourteen moved lips constantly, 
vocalizing every step, ten had a bad habit of guessing, eight 
failed because of faulty procedure, and six failed because of 
slowness. 

Addition difficulties — Twenty-two skipped around, selecting 
combinations that seemed easy to them, eighteen hunted about 
for addends of 10, eighteen inspected the example to find a start- 
ing point, eleven had trouble with carrying, five added all the 
large numbers first to get them out of the way, and nine used 
curious roundabout methods. 

Subtraction difficulties — Fifteen showed weakness in the funda- 
mentals, fourteen had trouble with borrowing, twelve used round- 
about methods, three always subtracted the smaller numbers from 
the larger whether it was in the minuend or subtrahend, four 
added to obtain results, and three counted backwards, using the 
fingers to keep track of the count. 

Multiplication difficulties — Ten showed weakness in fundamen- 
tals, seven had carrying difficulties, nine used the multiplicand 
and the multiplier interehangably, and two had zero difficulties. 

Division difficulties — Nineteen had trouble with uneven divi- 
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sions, twelve had zero difficulties, eleven repeated the tables to 
secure results, eight used roundabout methods, twelve had diffi- 
culty with trial division, and six couldn’t remember what to 
carry in the multiplication involved. 

It took from forty-five to ninety minutes to complete an in- 
dividual diagnosis, the time depending upon the number and 
kind of difficulties encountered. We were fortunate in having 
the assistance of student examiners, but if we had not had their 
help, we could readily have made our own diagnosis. Any one 
who is supplied with the necessary diagnostic material can do 
the work. As a matter of fact, it is a distinct advantage for a 
teacher to make her own diagnosis, and some of our teachers 
preferred to do so. 

The children, themselves, were keenly interested in the analysis, 
and cooperated willingly with the teachers in their effort to 
improve the situation. It sometimes happened that a child had 
only one or two special difficulties. When these were known 
it was a comparatively easy matter to clear up the trouble. On 
the other hand, one boy in the 5A grade had a total of twenty- 
three separate kinds of trouble. No wonder his teachers con- 
sidered him extremely ^‘careless” in the handling of figures ! 

(c) Suggested methods of administering diagnostic and 
remedial procedures. Various methods of administering 
diagnostic procedures are now being used successfully in 
schools. 

(1) The teacher in the classroom must be made thor- 
oughly familiar with diagnostic procedures and the results 
of studies that have been made to determine the nature 
of pupil difficulties. These procedures should* be applied 
by the teacher whenever a pupil encounters difficulty. The 
teacher can use either material prepared on the spur of 
the moment or standardized diagnostic tests for cases in 
which the analyses of the causes of difficulties is more diffi- 
cult. Detailed record blanks are available for summar- 
izing the errors that are discovered. A comparison of 


60 L. J. Brueckner and Abbie Chestek, '^Brueckner Diagnostic Test 
in Fractions,” Manual of Directions, Educational Test Bureau, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 1926, p. 34. See also Buswell and John, op., oit. 
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Analysis of Ebbobs in the Division op Fbactions 



Grade 

VI B 

Grade 

VI A 

Total 

Per 

Cent 

1. Used wrong process — ^multiplication: If-i- 







723 

795 

1,518 

31.1 

2. Computation errors 

365 

309 

674 

13.8 

(a) Division: 3f-f-lf=«^Xf==fi=H 

255 

223 

478 

.... 

(p) Multiplication: • • 

98 

78 

176 

* • • * 

(c) Unknown: 3J-s-lf = V-Xt=3tt 

12 

8 

20 

.... 

3. Lack of comprehension of process involved 

219 

371 

590 

12.1 

(a) Inverted dividend : -5-3 J = | X y =* ff *= 





2H 

43 

201 

244 


(6) Inverted both dividend and divisor: 


if-U=AXi-ff 

60 

38 

88 

.... 

(c) Added denominators and multiplied 





numerators: If -^lf =*¥-Xi-i4~2T^ 

43 

52 

95 

.... 

(d) Added numerators and multiplied denom- 





inators: If -J-3f — f Xf — /t 

27 

18 

45 

.... 

(e) Disregarded denominator in quotient: 





3f 

47 

45 

92 

— 

Cf) Disregarded numerator in quotient: 





i-5-i=>xr-3 

9 

17 

26 

— 

4. DiflSiculty inreducingfractions tolowest terms 

259 

177 

436 

8.9 

(a) Did not reduce fraction: If -r-Sf « 





^X^~T^ 

223 

150 

373 

’. . . . 

(b) Divided denominator by numerator : 1 f -r- 

36 


63 


If “-V-Xf =*|:f • ; • • 

27 

— 

B* Difficulty in r-'hfl.TigiTig mixed numbers to im- 





proper fractions : 3f -J- If *=^X3^=*ff If 

220 

201 

421 

8.6 

6. Omitted example (no attempt) 

192 

214 

406 

8.3 

7. Failure to change improper fractions to 





mixed numbers: 3f -5-lf — 

223 

126 

349 

7.2 

8. Errors in copying: If -5-f — f Xt=*¥'=7J. . . 

61 

52 

113 

2.3 

9. Difficulty in cancellation 

11 

63 

74 

1.5 

(a) Canceled within denominators: f-s-4~ 





>xi«f 

2 

9 

11 

— 

(b) Canceled within numerators: If-^-Sf =» 







5 

14 

19 

• ... 

(c) In complete cancellation called quotient 





zero; 4f -^4f 

4 

40 

44 

.... 

10. Difficulty unknown : If -s-3f « f 

75 

219 

294 

6.0 

Total 


2,527 

4,875 

99.8 
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the results revealed by diagnostic studies made before and 
after a remedial program will demonstrate its effectiveness. 
In many cases the diffiieulty can be removed by a few spe- 
cific suggestions; in others improvement is made very 
slowly. 

(2) In some schools pupils markedly deficient in arith- 
metic have been placed in ^‘hospital classes” in which they 
work under the direction of experts in diagnostic and 
remedial work. Sometimes the pupils in such classes make 
a marked improvement in a short time and are returned to 
their regular classes. 

(3) Pupils are often grouped in the classroom accord- 
ing to their difSculties. 

(4) The use of individualized instruction materials 
greatly facilitates diagnostic work. Pupils who are not 
making progress on the practice exercises should be exam- 
ined for the purpose of .determining the causes of their lack 
of progress. Well organized instructional materials consti- 
tute in themselves effective remedial exercises. 

(5) Special attention should be given to the possibility 
of eliminating and preventing known causes of diflSieulty 
in the preparation of drill exercises by constructing units 
of work designed to make clearer the particular process 
or processes involved. 

(6) Diagnosis of pupil difficulties in problem solving, 
(a) At the present time there are no comprehensive quan- 
titative analyses of difficulties in problem solving similar 
to these for the various processes in arithmetic. Osburn 
reports an analysis of errors on the ‘‘Buckingham Scale for 
Problems in Arithmetic.” His method of procedure was 
to determine the cause of the errors by an examination of 
the work done on the test papers. Similar studies are 

51 W. J. Osbum, “Diagnostic and Remedial Treatment for Errors 
in Arithmetical Reasoning’’ (Mimeographed), State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wis., 1922, p. 12. 
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reported by Stevenson and Wilson.®® These investi- 
gations agree in that they report a large per cent of failure 
due to ability to compute accurately, inability to compre- 
hend the meaning of the statements in the problems, faulty 
reading habits, and failure to understand number relations. 
Buswell and J udd criticize the procedure used in such 
investigations because the reasons for the difSeulties were 
not determined by ‘‘working directly with the child. It is 
at just this point that the value of one method of diagnosis 
exhibits great superiority over the other.” Banting®® re- 
ports the results of a study of the specific causes of difS- 
culty revealed by working directly with pupils in grades 
below the junior high school. His list is much more de- 
tailed than any other that has been published. While no 
data are given as to the frequency with which each kind 
of difSculty was found, it can be made the basis of a com- 
prehensive study to determine the relative prevalence of 
each type. 

Banting’s list of causes of difficulties in problem solving 
is as follows : 

{a) Failure to comprehend the problem in whole or in part. 

This may be due to any one of*the following: 

1. Lack of general ability in silent reading. 

2. Lack of knowledge of the technical terms used, that is, 
inability to read the language of arithmetic. 

3. Carelessness in reading. The child may know how to 
read the problem but yet fail to comprehend it because 

52 P. K Stevenson, “Increasing the Ability of Pupils to Solve 
Arithmetic Problems,*’ Educational Research Bulletin No. 13, Vol. 3, 
Ohio State University. 

53 Estaline Wilson, “Improving the Ability to Pead Arithmetic 
Problems,” Elementcury School Journal, Vol, 22, Jan., 1922, pp. 380- 
386. Reports experimental instruction giving specific drill in the 
reading of arithmetic problems. 

54 Buswell, and Judd, op, cit. 

55 G. 0. Banting, “The Elimination of Difficulties in Reasoning,” 
Second Yearlooh of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
pp. 411-421. 
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of lack of care and attention. This often results in a 
partial solution of the problem. 

A Lack of the necessary experiences to reproduce mentally 
the concrete situation of the problem. 

(b) Lack of the ability to perform accurately and readily the 
fundamental operations. 

(c) Lack of the knowledge of facts essential to the solution of 
a problem. For example, lack of knowledge of the tables 
of weights and measures, etc. 

(d) Lack of the ability to identify the proper process or processes 
with the situations indicated in the problem. One may 
understand the processes very well and yet not know which 
to choose to solve a particular concrete problem. The lack 
of this ability, not to know whether to add, subtract, multi- 
ply, or divide in a concrete case is characteristic of so-called 
dull pupils in arithmetic, and is the chief cause of the painful 
stabbing, the mere juggling with figures that is the despair 
of the teacher in the middle and upper grades. 

{e) Lack of sufficient interest in the problem to inspire the 
required mental effort. 

(/) Failure to form the habit of verifying the results. Pupils 
who are able to read the problem and to identify the proper 
process often make snap judgments, which are easily ap- 
parent if an attempt is made to verify the partial and the 
total results. 

{g) The habit of focusing the attention upon the numbers and 
being guided by them instead of by the conditions of the 
problem. For example, in a problem in which the essential 
fact was that a man received $18 for 24 hours' work, a 
number of children divided 24 by 18 to find the hourly 
wage, because 18 is a smaller number than 24. It will be 
noted that the correct process was identified. Another ex- 
ample is the fact that many children feel that they must 
use every number stated in a problem in its solution. 

{h) Akin to the foregoing, pupils are sometimes completely non- 
plussed by large numbers. Though they can read the prob- 
lem and identify the process when smaller numbers are used, 
they are perplexed by numbers larger than those of every- 
day experience. 

(i) The habit of being guided by some verbal sign instead 
of making an analysis of the problem. For example, in 
the problem from Buckingham's test, boy had 210 
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marbleS; and lost one-tliird of them. How many had he 
left?” A bright boy whose answer was 70, explained his 

mistake as follows: ^‘Miss (his teacher) told us that if 

we saw ^oP after a fraction in a problem we were to multi- 
ply.” Other examples are rules given based not on an 
analysis but upon some verbal expression. For example, 
in the problem, “What part of 36 is 9 ?” teachers frequently 
tell pupils that the number after “of” is always the base 
and we must divide the other number by it. 

(j) Lack of ability or care to properly arrange the written work 
in orderly, logical form. In longer problems this is a fruit- 
ful source of error. 

(k) The failure to recognize the mathematical similarity to type 
problems which the pupils understand, because of some un- 
usual situation in the problem in question. For example, the 
pupil who readily solved problems dealing with the pur- 
chase and sale of familiar things, failed when given a prob- 
lem dealing with the purchase and sale of a farm. 

(l) Lack of ability to understand quantitative relations, such as: 

1. Cost, loss or gain, selling price 

2. Income, expenditures, amount saved 

3. Interest, rate, time principal, amount 

4. Time, distance, rate 

In order to solve problems containing such quantities 
one must know not only their meaning but the relations 
existing between them. 

(m) The pupil may fail because the problem requires exertion 
beyond his span of attention. 

(«) The pupil may fail because of absolute inability to do re- 
flective thinking. 

(5) The following types of exercises suggest the methods 
that are being used both to determine the causes of difficul- 
ties in problem solving and also to serve as exercises to 
improve ability to solve problems. 

1. Haming the process to be used in solving problems with or 
without numbers. 

2. Stating what facts are given in the problem. 

3. Stating what the problem asks for, or what is to be found. 

4. Estimating answers to examples and problems. 
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5. Testing the ability of the' pupil to follow specific directions. 

6. Testing the ability of the pupil to do the computations 
involved. 

7. Supplying numbers missing in problems to test the pupiPs 
grasp of the situation presented. 

8. Vocabulary tests, such as tests of meanings of terms in 
problems, abbreviations, and s 3 unbols of all kinds, to deter- 
mine the extent to which lack of vocabulary causes weak- 
ness in problem solving. 

9. Requiring the pupil to restate a problem in his own words. 

10. Supplying a question to complete a problem involving a 
given set of data or concerning a particular situation. 

11. Formulating check problems in which one checks the others. 

12. Requiring pupils to prepare original problems illustrating 
processes. 

13. Judging the correctness of statements involving number. 

14. Testing the ability of the pupil to use the index, table of 
contents, and the appendix of the textbook. 

15. Testing the pupiPs knowledge of important facts concerning 
the units of measurement. 

16. Requiring the pupil to state the steps in the solution of prob- 
lems involving two or more steps. 

17. Testing the ability of the pupils in the primary grades to 
demonstrate the correctness of solution by means of con- 
crete objects. 

18. Testing the ability of the pupU to select the correct solution 
from several suggested solutions. 

19. Testing the ability of the pupil to solve simple oral prob- 
lems of the tjrpe causing difficulty. 

These procedures lend themselves readily to the use of 
the newer types of objective examinations, such as com- 
pletion tests, multiple-choice tests, and the like. Such tests 
enable the teacher to determine in an effective way the 
status of the ability of the whole class in various aspects 
of the elements involved in problem solving. 

(c) The results of experimental work on the value of 
various methods of improving the ability of pupils to solve 
problems are unanimous as to the value of systematic prac- 
tice in problem solving. 
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Newcomb’s®^ experiment showed that a method that 
emphasized ''a careful, systematic, and logicaP' procedure 
in problem solving resulted in appreciably greater im- 
provement in both accuracy and speed of reasoning than 
was secured with groups not taught such a procedure. 

Stevenson’s®’' experiment showed that slower pupils are 
markedly helped by systematic practice exercises in prob- 
lem solving. 

Lutes found that specific practice on the computations 
involved in the solution of problems resulted in a greater 
improvement in the ability to solve problems in a standard- 
ized test than two methods that he labeled the ^‘method of 
choosing operations” and the “method of choosing solu- 
tions however, all methods resulted in a marked improve- 
ment. As Lutes says, “Improvement in computational 
ability does increase ability to solve verbal problems; 
whether it increases ability to do arithmetical reasoning 
cannot be stated from the results of this study. It does 
improve ability to earn scores on tests of ability to solve 
verbal problems, which is the school’s definition of arith- 
metical reasoning.” 

As the result of a comprehensive experiment Washburne 
and Osborne come to the following conclusions : 


56 n. S. N^ewcomb, “Teaching Pupils How to Solve Problems in 
Arithmetic,” Elementary School Journal^ Vol, 23, Hov., 1922, pp. 
183-189. 

67 Stevenson, loo, cit. 

58 0. S. Lutes, An Evaluation of Three Techniques for Improving 
Ahility to Solve Arithmeiic Problems, A Study in the Psychology 
of Problem Solving, University of Iowa Monograph in Education 
N^o. 6, First Series, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1926, p. 42. 

69 Carleton W. Washburne and Raymond Osborne, “Solving Arith- 
metic Problems,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 27, Sept., 1926, 
pp. 60-66. Compares results achieved in school with norms of 
practice outside of school. Advocates raising standards in addi- 
tion and subtraction and slightly reducing standards in multiplica- 
tion, division, and fractions. 
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Training children to analyze problems, training them to see 
analogies between difficult problems and similar simple prob- 
lems, and merely giving them many problems to solve without 
any special technique all result in remarkable improvement in 
problem-solving ability — both in selection of process and mechani- 
cal accuracy. Training in the seeing of analogies appears 
to be equal or slightly superior to training in formal analysis 
for the superior half of the children; analysis appears to be 
decidedly superior to analogy for the lower half; but merely 
giving many problems without any special technique of analysis 
or the seeing of analogies, appears to be decidedly the most 
effective method of all. 

These experiments, and others of a similar nature, sug- 
gest the essential elements of an effective approach to the 
improvement of problem-solving ability: 

1. Increased emphasis on skill and accuracy in computation 

2. A systematic series of exercises on problem solving 

3. An abundance of suitable problems based on natural situations 
within the experiences of the pupils 

Studies by Partridge and Brooks suggest the impor- 
tance of a careful check of the vocabulary in arithmetic 
textbooks with suitable standard word lists. Thorndike 
emphasizes the following sources of difficulties that arise in 
framing problems, and warns teachers to avoid them : 

1. Bare and unimportant words that occur in the -first fifty pages 
of some well-known lower grade arithmetics: 
absentees cinnamon installment proprietor 

admitted confectioner insurance purchased 

alternately deposited mentally respectively 

baking powder hesitation mercury supply 

camphor income phaeton treasury 

60 Clara Martin Partridge, ‘‘Number Needs in Children’s Reading 
Activities,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 26, Jan., 1926, pp. 
357-366. 

«iS. S. Brooks, “A Study of the Technical and Semitechnical 
Vocabulary of Arithmetic,” Educational Research Bulletin No. 6, 
May 26, 1926, Ohio State University, pp. 219-222. 

62 Edward L. Thornd^e, The Psychology of Arithmetic (Mac- 
millan Co., 1922). 
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2. Misleading facts and procedures 

“At $.13 a dozen, how many dozen bananas can you buy for 
$3.12 

3. Trivialities and absurdities 

“From the Declaration of Independence to the World’s Pair 
in Chicago was 9 times as many years as there are stripes 
in the flag. How many years was it?” 

4. Useless methods 

“If I set 96 trees in rows, sixteen trees in a row, how many 
rows will I have?” This method forms the habit of treating 
by division a problem that in a real solution would be solved 
bv counting the rows. 

6. Problems whose answers would, in real life, be already known 
“A clerk in an office addressed letters according to a given 
list. After she had addressed 2,500, f of the names on the 
list had been used; how many names were in the entire list?” 

6. Needless linguistic difficulties 

“If a croquet-player drove a ball through 2 arches at each 
stroke, through how many arches will he drive it by 3 strokes?” 

7. Ambiguities and falsities 

“How many lines must you make to draw ten triangles and 
five squares?” [It can be done with 8 lines, though the 
answer the book requires is 50.] “John earned $4.35 in a 
week, and Henry earned $1.93. They put their money to- 
gether and bought a gun. What did it cost?” [Perhaps $5, 
perhaps $10. Did they pay for the whole of it? Did they 
use all their earnings, or less, or more?] 

Measurement of results of teaching. The results of the 
teaching of arithmetic include much more than the ability 
to work examples and to solve problems. The attitude of 
the pupil toward the subject, his desire to continue the 
study of arithmetic, his true appreciation of quantitative 
aspects of life, his clearer understanding of the problems 
of the home, industry, society, government, and many sim- 
ilar outcomes are among those that are the most valuable. 
The development in the pupil of such desirable social quali- 
ties as self-control, the ability to appraise his efforts and 
his own contribution to the advancement of the social 
group, the ability to direct his activities according to wor- 
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thy social objectives, and the desire to assume his task as 
an active participant in the affairs of society have been 
contributed to by the methods that have been used in arith- 
metic instruction. The supervisor and teacher must con- 
sider these concomitant outcomes in any evaluation that 
is made of the work in arithmetic. 

There are available fairly reliable standardized tests 
for measuring the abilities of pupils in the various processes 
and in problem solving. These also will help in the diag- 
nosis of the causes of deficiency. The more modern text- 
books in arithmetic contain standardized problem scales, 
diagnostic tests, and general survey tests that enable the 
teacher to determine the progress pupils are making at 
regular intervals during the year. 

Following is a selected list of standard tests in problem 
solving, diagnosis, and fundamentals. 

Problem Scales 

Bruechner, Anderson, Banting, and Merton, Diagnostic Tests and 
Remedial Exercises in Arithmetic (John A. Winston Co., 
1928). Complete graded series of standardized problem 
scales and diagnostic tests for each grade from III to VIII. 
Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111., 1920). 

Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1925). Tests for computation and reasoning. 

Los Angeles Diagnostic Test in Reasoning in Arithmetic (Re- 
search Service Co., Los Angeles). 

Monroe Standardized Reasoning Test in Arithmetic (Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111., 1921). 

Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test (World Book Co.). This is 
Test 5 of the Otis G-roup Intelligence Test, It can be pur- 
chased separately. 

Peet-Dearborn Progress Tests in Arithmetic (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920). This test consists of five parts — addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, and problems. 

Stanford Achievement Test, Arithmetic Examination (World 
Book Co., 1922). This is part of the Stanford Achievement 
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Test but it is also published separately. The test consists 
of two parts : one in computation and one in reasoning*. 

Stevenson Problem Analysis Test, Diagnostic (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111., 1924). 

Survey Tests in Four Fundamental Processes 

Bruecicner and Others, Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Exercises 
in Arithmetic (John C. Winston Co., 1928). Contains sur- 
vey tests in all processes for all Grades from III to VIII. 

Cleveland-Survey Tests in Arithmetic (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, 111.). Grades III to VIII. 

Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B (S. A. Courtis, 1807 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan). Grades IV to 
VIII. 

Courtis Supervisory Tests in Arithmetic (S. A. Courtis, Detroit, 
Michigan). Test A and Test B, Grades IV to WH. 

Monroe General Survey Scales in Arithmetic (Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Blomington, 111). 

Oshurn^s Wisconsin Inventory Test (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, 111). 

Peet-Dearborn Progress Tests in Arithmetic (Houghton MMin 
Co., Boston). 

Woody Arithmetic Scales (Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City). Grades III to 
VIII. Series B is an abbreviated form of Series A. A 
second form of these scales has been prepared by W. W. 
Theisen and published by the Parker Co., Madison, Wis. 

Woody-McCall Mixed Fundam.entals (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City). 
Grades II to VIII. 

Los Angeles Diagnostic Test in Fundamentals of Arithmetic 
(Research Service Co., Los Angeles). Grades III to VIIL 

Diagnostic Tests for Individual Diagnosis 

Brueckner, Anderson, Banting, and Merton, Diagnostic Tests and 
Remedial Exercises in Arithmetic (John C. Winston Co., 
1928). Diagnostic tests in all processes, Grades III to 
VIII. 

Brueckner Diagnostic Tests in Whole Numbers (Educational Test 
Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn., 1926). Manual, tests, and in- 
dividual record blanks. 
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BruecJcner Diagnostic Tests in Fractions (Educational Test Bu- 
reau, Minneapolis, Minn., 1926). Manual, tests, and indi- 
vidual blanks. 

Buswell and John Diagnostic Chart for Individual Difficulties 
in Fundamental Frocesses in Arithmetic (Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, 111). 

The new iypes of objective examinations. Arithmetic 
lends itself readily to the nse of the newer types of objec- 
tive exercises. Illustrations of various kinds are as follows : 

1. Completion: 

(a) In one foot there are inches. 

(b\ The name of the answer of an addition example is 

(c) Find the cost of poimds of sugar at a 

pound. 

2. Multiple choice: 

(a) What is the cost of 29 pounds of butter at 49^, a pound? 

$10.21 $14.21 $22.01 

(h) In a foot there are (4, 8, 12, 16) inches. 

{c) WTiat is the price of a pound of butter if 16 pounds cost 

$ 8 . 00 ? 

What are you to find? 

(1) The price of 16 pounds of butter 

(2) The cost of 2 pounds 

(3) The number of ounces in a pound 

(4) The price of a pound of butter 

3. True-false tests: 

(а) In a bushel there are 4 pecks. 

(б) There are 8 quarts in a gallon. 

(c) September has 31 days. 

4. Specific answer tests : 

(а) What is the name of the answer in a multiplication 
example? 

(б) How many days are there in June? 

(c) What process or processes are used in solving this prob- 
lem? 

What is the cost of 5 apples at 5 cents each? 

(d) On what page is there a discussion of bank checks? 
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5. 


Recognition tests: 

(a) f is a fraction. 

proper, improper 

(b) The formula for interest is 


i = prt, 

d ^ ' pr 


6. Yes-no tests: 

(a) Is a foot less than a mile? 

(&) Does equal .5? 

(e) Is an acre less than a square rod? 

7. Matching exercises: 

(a) Write the number of the correct formula before each 
expression. 

area of triangle 

area of a rectangle 

interest 

volume of rectangular solid 

1. i = prt 3. F = Iwd 

2. A = ^ha 4. A'zzzlw 


Talues of the new type of exami/nations. The new types 
of examinations can be much more accurately scored than 
those of the traditional type since their scoring is objective 
rather than subjective. The newer types of tests are also 
much more easily and quickly scored. Their use enables 
the teacher to secure in an effective way comprehensive 
information concerning the status of the whole class at one 
time since they eliminate much of the usual procedure of 
questions by the teacher and answers by the individual 
pupils. Excellent discussions of the limitations of objective 
tests and items to be considered in their preparation are 
contained in the following: 

Paterson, D. G-., Preparation and Use of New Type Examinations 
(World Book Co). 

Ruch, G. M., The Improvement of the Written Examination 
(Scott, Foresman & Co.). 

Russell, Charles, Classroom Tests (Ginn & Co.). 
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The equipment needed. The success with which arith- 
metic is taught is probably determined to a large extent by 
the instructional materials used in the classroom. 

1. The Texfbooh. A good textbook should be in the 
hands of e'very pupil from Grades III to VI. In some 
schools, books are used in Grade II. No textbook should 
be selected until after its contents have been analyzed 
according to acceptable criteria. Thorndike,®® Knight,®^ 
Brueckner,®® and others have suggested techniques for 
analyzing the content of the drill materials in textbooks. 
Monroe ®® and others have suggested various bases on which 
the problems can be classified. A comparison of the results 
of such quantitative studies makes it possible to determine 
the specifications, if any, according to which the materials 
in different books have been organized. Many cities have 
prepared plans for the rating of textbooks in arithmetic, 
some of which contain numbers of items of an objective 
type that can be answered quantitatively. 

The following list of items suggests some of the kinds 
of information of an objective type that should be con- 
sidered in the selection of a textbook. While it may not be 


63 Edward L. Thorndike, "The Psychology of Drill in Arithmetic.; 
The Amount of Practice,” Journal of Educational Psychology , 
Vol. 12, April, 1921, pp. 183-194. An analysis of the amount of 
drill provided in representative textbooks for each possible combina- 
tion in the four fundamental operations. Shows extremely wide 
variation from combination to combination. 

64 F. Bn Knight, "An Analysis of Multiplication Drill,” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 8, Oct., 1923, pp. 199-207. 

65 L. J. Brueckner, “A Technique for Analyzing the Distribution 
of Drill in Fractions,” Journal of Educational Method, Vol. 7, 
May, 1928, pp. 362-358. See also the Third Yearlook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Eeb., 1925. Excellent chapter on arith- 
metic. 

66 Monroe and Clark, “The Teacher's Eesponsibility for Devising 
Learning Exercises in Arithmetic,” Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin Ko. 31. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 41, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 111., 1926, p. 92. 
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possible to make an exhaustive study of all of the items, 
selected topics judged to be of importance should be con- 
sidered very carefully before the final choice is made. 

Items to be Considered in Evaluating Textbooks 

1. The 'point of mew of the cmthors. 

(a) Recognition of social utility 

(b) Stress on experiences in life of the child 

(c) Intercorrelations of arithmetic with other subjects 

(d) Scientific work as basis of texts 
(c) Use of modern teaching materials 

2. The presentation of review material for use at the beginning 
of the year. 

(a) Provision for initial tests to determine status of class 

(b) Provisions for adapting the review to the needs of 
the pupils 

(c) Helps to aid pupils in reviewing processes 
(<^) The standards of attainment proposed 

(e) Provisions for systematic check on abilities during 
the year by standardized tests 

3. The presentation of the processes new to the grade. 

(a) Method of showing need of the process 

(b) Clarity of explanations 

(c) The consideration given to the steps in the learning 
process 

(<^) Use of visual aids 

(e) The distribution of practice over the whole process 
(/) Provision for cumulative reviews to provide for re- 
tention of skills previously acquired 

(g) Special consideration of difficult spots in processes 

(h) Provision for diagnostic tests to locate deficiencies 
of pupils 

(i) Consideration of social utility of processes involved 

4. The nature of the problem contend. 

(a) Number of problem groups classified according to 
the following types: 

(1) Isolated; (2) topical; (3) related; (4) sug- 
gested local activities of various kinds; (5) helps 
in problem solving. 
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(b) Problems classified according to the following pur- 
poses : 

(1) Presentation of new process; (2) applications 
of new processes; (3) helps in problem solving; 

(4) applications of concepts in local situation ; 

(5) consideration of quantitative aspects of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption; (6) review 
questions; (7) scales for measuring ability to solve 
problems; (8) applications of arithmetic in history, 
geography, etc.; (9) history of the development of 
various number concepts. 

(c) Consideration of problems as to their structure: 

(1) One step; (2) two steps; (3) three or more 
steps. 

(d) Content of the vocabulary cheeked against standard 
lists 

(e) Consideration of the findings of curriculum investi- 
gations as to the relative importance of various 
topics 

(/) Variety of appeal through varied applications of 
arithmetic to industry, business, and the home 

(gi) The number of problems of undesirable types, in- 
volving : 

(1) Fantastic, unreal situations; (2) trivialities 
and absurdities; (3) misleading facts; (4) useless 
methods and operations; (5) situations where an- 
swers in real life would already be known; (6) catch 
questions; (7) obsolete, useless computations; (8) 
applications oiitside of the range of pupiTs experi- 
ences. 

5. Special features. 

(a) Character and quality of illustrations 

(b) Size of type, appearance of page 

(c) Use of modern instructional materials 

(1) Survey tests; (2) diagnostic tests; (3) prob- 
lem scales; (4) new types of objective examina- 
tions; (5) periodic reviews; (6) practice exercises; 
(7) modem applications of arithmetic. 

(d) Factors facilitating teaching 

(1) Page unit construction; (2) elimination of 
reading difficulties in all explanations of new proc- 
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esses; (3) simplification of presentation so that 
the text may be as self-teaching as possible; (4) ob- 
vious and logical organization of content apparent 
from the headings of units of work; (5) large va- 
riety of materials adequate in amount for both 
examples and problems; (6) completeness of table 
of contents and index; (7) number of suggestions 
of local applications of arithmetic to vitalize the 
woi'k. 

6. Provision for individual differences. 

(а) Means of adapting review work to needs of the pupil 

(б) Provision of suitable exercises to give necessary 
practice to bring pupils up to standard 

(c) Diagnostic tests to locate difficulties on problem solv- 
ing and new processes 

(d) Remedial exercises in processes and problem solving 

{e) Special types of activities for superior pupils, such 

as reports, original projects, local applications, more 
difficult problems, etc. 

7. The scientific work that is the basis of the hook, 

(a) Investigations by the authors themselves concerning 
learning difficulties of pupils, diagnostic procedures, 
teaching procedures, curricular content, etc. 

(b) Considerations of findings of other investigations 

2. Supplementary materials. No textbook can supply 
all of the practice exercises needed by the slower pupils in 
the class without unduly increasing the size of the book. 
Standardized practice .tests are a valuable adjunct to the 
textbook. Such exercises are usually well graded, have 
time standards, and are so constructed that the pupils can 
score their own papers and keep their own records, thereby 
relieving the teacher of much time-consuming labor. These 
exercises are also usually adapted for the individualizing of 
instruction. (See page 48.) 

Diagnostic tests in all processes and specially prepared 
remedial exercises should also be supplied if these materials 
are not available in the textbooks in the hands of the pupils. 
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It is -usually desirable to supply tbe teacher with desk 
copies of several good arithmetic texts because of the many 
suggestions they contain. Copies of such books for teach- 
ers as the following should be available in the professional 
school library. Many of the other books to which reference 
has been made in this chapter should also be included in 
the list. 

Browk and Coffman’, The Teaching of Arithmetic (Row, Peter- 
son & Co.). 

Thorndike, E. L., Psychology of Arithmetic (Macmillan Co.). 
Roantree, W. P-, and Taylor, M. S., An Arithmetic for Teachers 
(Macmillan Co.). 

Newcomb, Ralph S., The Teaching of Arithmetic (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.). 

Morton, Robert Lee, Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.). 

Harap, Henry, Education of the Consumer (Macmillan Co.). 

Reference materials, such as World Almanac, magazines, 
encyclopedias, government bulletins, and reports published 
by the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and 
the Interior contain much valuable information of a quanti- 
tative type which can be used in lessons emphasizing the 
informational rather than the computational aspects of 
arithmetic. 

The teacher should select for illustrative purposes vari- 
ous materials used in the local community, such as tax re- 
ceipts, bank reports, checks, sales slips, bills, receipts, and 
similar blanks used in business. The collection of such 
materials can be assigned to the class as committee work 
or as individual projects. 

In the lower grades the teacher should have available 
many varieties of objects to be used in making the number 
work concrete. Children enjoy number games, playing 
store, and many other activities in which considerable use 
is made of a wide variety of materials. 
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Keeping up with the literature of arithmetic teaching 
in the elementary school. The current literature on the 
teaching of arithmetic is scattered and consequently it is 
very difficult for the supervisor to keep up to date on the 
results of experimental work in that subject. 

The most valuable single reference in the- teaching of 
arithmetic is the monograph by Buswell and Judd, Sum- 
mary of Educaiional Investigations Relating to Arithme- 
tic, published by the University of Chicago Press. In this 
volume are summarized the results of the important sci- 
entific investigations in arithmetic made prior to the year 
1925. Since that time Buswell has published each year 
in the Elementary School Journal an excellent summary 
of the ‘'worth while’’ investigations of the preceding year. 

Another valuable source of information on current 
thought in arithmetic is the series of yearbooks published 
for the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics by 
the Teachers College Press, Columbia University. The 
one magazine devoting itself exclusively to mathematics is 
the Mathematics Teacher, published under the auspices of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. These 
publications discuss topics relative to elementary and 
high schools. 

Many magazines, such as the following, publish occa- 
sional articles on various aspects of arithmetic : 

Educational Method 

The Elementary School Journal 

Journal of Educational Research 

Journal of Educational Psychology 

Journal of the National Education Association 

Teachers College Record 

School and Society 

G. T. Buswell, with the cooperation of Lenore John, “Sunamaiy 
of Arithmetic Investigations, 1925," Elementary School Journal^ 
Vol. 26, May and June, 1927. Also Vol. 27, May and June, 1928. 
Summarizes fifty-eight studies. 
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Many of tke newer courses of study, such as those for 
Denver, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Iowa, Mary- 
land, and North Dakota contain valuable suggestions based 
on summaries of scientific studies. From time to time re- 
search bureaus in cities such as Minneapolis, Denver, Bos- 
ton, and Detroit and in universities, especially Illinois, Iowa, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Chicago, publish the results of investi- 
gations which are directly applicable to the supervision of 
arithmetic. Several of the yearbooks of the Department of 
Superintendence and of the National Society for the Study 
of Education also contain excellent discussions of various 
aspects of arithmetic. 
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THE STTPEEVISIOlsr OP SPELLIKa 
BY WILLARD P. TIDYMAN 

Professor of Education and Director of the Training School, State 
Teachers College, Fresno, California 

Introduction. To execute a program of supervision in 
spelling, it is necessary for the supervisor to have a defi- 
nite. and comprehensive knowledge of the teaching of spell- 
ing ; and second, it is necessary for him to be familiar with 
the principles of supervision, and to have some skill in 
directing the work of teachers. The technique of super- 
vision, including classroom observation, conferences, and 
demonstration teaching is much the same in spelling as in 
other subjects. Such a technique is presented in Chapter 
I of this text, and will not be referred to further in this 
chapter except where it is necessary to show the application 
of principles to the problems peculiar to spelling. The pres- 
ent chapter is devoted mainly to a review of the principles 
and practices in the teaching of spelling which seem to be 
established, for the time at least, by the studies of the 
psychology and pedagogy of spelling, and by classroom ex- 
perience and current practice where reliable, scientific data 
are lacking. 

Aims. The following aims have been adapted from the 
author’s book, The Supervised Study Speller ^ 

1 Material has been selected freely from this book with the 
courteous permission of the publishers, The World Book Co. 
The author’s The Teaching of Spelling, published by the same com- 
pany, includes a detailed discussion of most of the topics taken up 
in this chapter. 
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A general statement of aims for the complete elementary- 
school course is followed by a statement of aims for each 
of the several grades. In analyzing and classifying the 
aims for the several grades, the attempt was made to select 
those vital phases of the composite spelling ability, in 
which growth is sought, and to indicate approximately what 
may be expected in each grade. 

Aims for the Elementary School 

Upon completion of the elementary-school course in spelling, 
it is expected that the child will be able to pronounce, spell 
freely, and use in writing a minimum of 3,250 common words, 
including modified forms and verb phrases; to understand and 
apply common principles governing capitalization, contractions, 
compounding words, abbreviations, and modified forms; to use 
correct spelling in all written work; to know when he is spelling 
correctly or incorrectly; to check all written work for correctness 
of spelling, before disposing of it; to use the dictionary freely 
for verifying the spelling, pronunciation, meaning, and use of 
the words ; to acquire the spelling of new words easily and effec- 
tively; to appreciate correctness of spelling; and to desire to 
spell correctly. 

Grade 11 

1. Accurate pronunciation of all words. Ability to recognize 
and give the sounds of letters and common phonograms. 

2. Correct use of words in simple sentences. 

3. Ability to spell the words listed, equal to the standard, or 
spelling quotient of 100. 

4. Ability to follow the teacher in directed class study. 

5. Correct spelling in all written work. Words in the text 
are spelled from memory, or by reference to the text; for 
other words, the help of the teacher is given. 

Grade 111 

1. Accurate pronunciation of all words. Ability to use the 
sounds of letters and phonograms in pronouncing new and 
difficult words. Ability to divide words into syllables. 

2. Correct use of words in common meanings. Ability to give 
simple, colloquial definitions. 
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3. Ability to spell words equal to the grade standard, or a 
spelling quotient of 100. 

4. Ability to follow the teacher in directed class study; to 
suggest hard and difficult parts of words, words with 
similar difficulties, and review words in class study; to 
copy, take dictation, and to write simple original sentences. 

5. Ability to write the alphabet and arrange familiar words 
in alphabetical order according to the first letter. 

6. Correct spelling in all written work. Words studied in the 
text should be spelled from memory or by referring to the 
text, and other words should be spelled with the help of the 
teacher. 

Grade IV 

1. Accurate pronunciation of all words. Ability to divide 
words into syllables. 

2. Correct use of words in common meanings. Ability to give 
colloquial definitions and synonyms. 

3. Ability to spell words equal to the grade standard, or a 
spelling quotient of 100. Ability to tell how the past tense 
and present participle of a regular verb are formed, and 
ability to form simple plurals in s and es, 

4. Ability to prepare study lists by selecting difficult words 
from the text, and common words misspelled in writing. 
Ability to study independently according to a plan outlined 
by the text or thejeacher. 

5. Ability to alphabetize words according to the second, third, 
or succeeding letters. 

6. Use of correct spelling in all written work. Knowledge of 
correctness of spelling. Habit of referring to the teacher 
or the dictionary when in doubt. 

Grade V 

1. Accurate pronunciation of all words. 

2. Correct use of all words in common meanings. Ability 
to give colloquial definitions and synonyms. 

3. Ability to spell words equal to the grade standard or a 
spelling quotient of 100. Ability to make rules fitting the 
formation of the past tense and present participle of a 
regular verb. 

4. Ability to prepare study lists by selecting difficult words 
from the text, and common words misspelled in writing. 
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Ability to study independently according to an acceptable 
plan. 

6. Ability to use tbe dictionary for finding the pronunciation, 
meaning, use, and spelling of common words. 

6. Use of correct spelling in all written work. Knowledge 
of correctness of spelling. Habit of referring to the dic- 
tionary or the teacher when in doubt. 

Grade VI 

1. Accurate pronunciation of aU words. 

2. Correct use of all words in common meanings. Ability 
to give synonyms and logical definitions. 

3. Ability to spell words equal to the grade standard, or a 
spelling quotient of 100. Ability to use common rules of 
spelling to spell and test the spelling of certain modified 
forms. 

4. Ability to prepare study lists by selecting difficult words, 
and common words misspelled in writing. Ability to study 
independently according to an acceptable plan. 

5. Ability to use the dictionary for finding the pronunciation, 
meaning, use, and speUing of any word. 

6. Use of correct spelling in all written work. Knowledge 
of correctness of spelling. Habit of checking written work 
for correctness of spelling, and of referring to the diction- 
ary when in doubt. 

These cheek lists may be used by the supervisor in exam- 
ining the offering in any course or textbook. 

Course of study, 1. General principles of selection 
and organization. To reach the objectives for spelling out- 
lined above, it is obvious that a broad program of work 
must be adopted. Plans and methods, thoroughly satisfac- 
tory in the past when we looked no further than the memo- 
rization of words in lists, become inadequate now when we 
take the functional and social points of view. If past ex- 
perience is a trustworthy teacher, we cannot leave the new 
objectives to chance, the results of incidental learning. 
Eather, it is our task to plan definitely and specifically 
for each ability that we want to develop. This is true 
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whether we favor the informal type of procedure charac- 
teristic of project work, or whether we use the usual formal 
methods. The selection and organization of subject matter 
and activities through which the aims of spelling are 
reached is the problem of the course of study. The objec- 
tives of spelling are such that they cannot be reached 
fully through the specific exercises or activities of the spell- 
ing period. Some of the objectives can be cared for mainly 
in specific spelling instruction, but other objectives depend 
in large part upon the attention that is given to spelling in 
written work. Spelling has no significance for the child 
apart from writing, and written language arises from a 
desire to communicate or to express one’s thought. This 
suggests the need for associating spelling with every phase 
of the expressional activities of the child. 

A course of study of the proportions suggested above 
makes several kinds of work necessary. First, and most 
important, lists of words must be critically chosen, prop- 
erly graded, and adequate provision for reviews must be 
made ; second, exercises for the formation and development 
of such principles and rules of spelling as the child and 
the adult find useful in writing must be devised; third, 
exercises for the development of efficient methods of learn- 
ing the special abilities which are essential to spelling 
correctly in and outside of school, must be devised; and 
fourth, definite suggestions and plans for the development 
and use of correct spelling habits in writing must be pro- 
vided for. 

2. Selecting word lists. Since the values of spelling are 
largely, if not wholly, specific and the value of spelling 
lies in the ability to spell the words that are actually used, 
the fundamental task of the course-of -study maker is to 
choose the words of maximal usefulness to the child. These 
can be obtained by well-known methods of investigation, 
providinsr we can agree upon the source or sources of ma- 
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terial. Theoretically, words may be taken from the writ- 
ing vocabularies of children, writing vocabularies of adults, 
or from words common to both. There is little difference 
of opinion as to the third group. AU agree that these 
words should be included in the spelling lists. And for- 
tunately, the words common to the vocabularies of both 
children and adults constitute a considerable proportion 
of the total vocabularies — at least 50 per cent according 
to Breed. The question of the disposition of words found 
in the vocabularies of children only, and of those found 
in the vocabularies of adults only, remains a disputed ques- 
tion. It is partly a philosophical question, Should edu- 
cation prepare explicitly for adult life or for child life?” 
All agree that education must prepare for adult life, ulti- 
mately. The question is, what should be set as the attain- 
able objective during the school career of the child? Is it 
the ability to spell the words that he uses now, or words 
that he will use in adult life ? It is partly a psychological 
problem. Can children be taught to spell words before 
they have use for them? Will words be retained? Can 
children be interested in words that they do not use? The 
author is inclined to favor teaching words used by chil- 
dren at the approximate time when they are used, and to 
rely upon general attitudes and habits to take care of 
spelling needs of later life, as these needs arise. The neces- 
sity of making a choice faces every course-of-study maker 
or user, and courses of study should be consistent with the 
conclusion reached. The recent Commonwealth investiga- 
tion puts the question squarely before us. 

The Commonwealth investigation gives us a list spon- 
sored by an organization of national prominence, that is 
likely to have great influence in making courses of study 
in the future. It is signiflcant that the investigation was 
devoted exclusively to a listing of words used by adults. 
A careful examination of the list of the 3,009 commonest 
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words, reported in the Fourth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, reveals a considerable sprinkling of 
words used by adults only. These occur in the first thou- 
sand words, as well as in the second and third thousands. 
Shall we teach such words as remittance, memorandum, 
merchandise, invoice, and adjustment reported in the first 
thousand words in common use, and omit such words as 
creep, crept, cried, cruel, cure, curtain, curve, dairy, damp, 
dangerous, and debt, which occur frequently in the writing 
of children? 

A second factor enters into the selection of word lists, 
that of difficulty. Difficulty is worthy of consideration 
largely as a means of avoiding a waste of effort placed on 
words already learned incidentally. Since probably all 
words present some spelling difficulty, to some pupils some- 
where in the course, the difficulty of the words is a minor 
factor in selection. 

The basal word lists will include all commonly used 
forms of the word, all confusing phrases and groups of 
words, all common contractions, and the like. The lists, 
also, will include words peculiar to the locality. And 
finally, the pupils will be encouraged and assisted in adding 
to the common list those words peculiar to their own in- 
dividual vocabularies which present spelling difficulties to 
them. 

The problem of grading comes up next. Keeping before 
us the functional view of spelling, words will be studied as 
needed for expressing ideas in writing, in connection with 
the varied activities and experiences of the children. This 
forces us to make a study of children's uses of words to 
give a basis for grading. The use of the word can be deter- 
mined only by extended studies of children's spontaneous 
writing. No technical difficulties are in the way. It is sim- 
ply a matter of time and perseverance. A number of such 
studies have been made and several have been reported in 
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sufficient detail to be useful in grading. Such is the Kan- 
sas City list. For the most part, however, investigators 
have reported simply the grades in which the words were 
first used, or in which they were first used by a given per 
cent of the pupils. 

The difficulty of words is a factor in grading. Our chief 
concern is to avoid having children waste time on words 
already learned. After an extended study of the behavior 
of words of varying degrees of difficulty, the author reached 
the conclusion that to avoid wasting time on words that 
are too easy, and at the same time insure the mastery of 
the hard words, the words must be placed in the grades 
where, in addition to being used, they are spelled correctly 
at sight by between 40 and 70 per cent of the pupils. 

A further problem relates to the number and distribu- 
tion of words in the course. In regard to number there is 
considerable agreement in practice, a general tendency to 
limit the words to a comparatively small number. This 
practice is based upon the findings in numerous investiga- 
tions, which show that the number of words in common 
use is comparatively limited. Thus, in twelve investiga- 
tions of the writing vocabularies of children and adults, 
the average number of common words reported was 2,619.^ 
In these investigations, of course, words of very rare use 
were not included. The statement of Jones that the aver- 
age vocabulary of eighth-grade pupils is 2,500 words is 
pertinent, but it has never been verified. The tendency 
now is to include in the spelling course from 3,000 to 4,000 
words. 

To the matter of the distribution of words among the 
grades, little consideration has been given. Quite generally 
the words have been divided about eq;ually among the 
grades. It is quite clear that the factors that should deter- 
mine the distribution of words are the language needs of 

2 ^ee p. lOa. 
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the child, and the capacity of the children to acquire new 
words. The former seems to be the more important of the 
two. The distribution of words should be based upon the 
growing language needs of the pupils. The investigation 
of children’s vocabularies shows a decidedly rapid increase 
in the lower grades with a flattening out of the curve from 
grade to grade, above Grade V. Jones reports the average 
number of words per pupil in grades two to eight as fol- 
lows: 521, 908, 1,235, 1,489, 1,710, 1,926, 2,135.^ The Tidy- 
man investigation shows the grades in which 2,000 common 
words appear for the first time.^ The general tendency 
toward rapid increase in the lower grades is shown in the 


following table : 




Grade III 

... 1,103 

Grade VI 

.... 293 

Grade IV 

... 726 

Grade VII . . . . 

.... 169 

Grade V 

... 578 

Grade VIII .... 

.... 113 


The conclusion seems to be that the bulking of words 
should take place in the lower grades where the language 
vocabulary is increasing rapidly, while shorter lists should 
be provided for the upper grades. It is quite possible, al- 
though this has not been thoroughly investigated, that 
variability in children’s writing vocabularies increases as 
pupils go through the grades, making the spelling problem 
in the upper grades practically an individual problem. If 
this is true, the prescribed grade lists should become smaller 
in the upper grades, and more provision should be made 
for individual study lists, and for words peculiar to the 
writing of each individual pupil. 

The manner of listing words is one upon which there is 
considerable difference of opinion and practice. Shall 


3 W. F. Jones, Concrete Investigations of the Material of English 
Spelling (University of South Dakota, 1914). 

4W. F. Tidyman, "A Survey of the Writing Vocabularies of 
Public School Children in Connecticut,” Teacher’s Leaflet No. 16, 
Nov., 1921, United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C- 
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words be placed in lists, or in context? If lists are used, 
how shall words be grouped? There are some thoughtful 
people who still believe that words should be taught in 
their meaningful relations, in sentences, or in paragraphs. 
The reasoning seems to be that since words are used in 
sentences they should be studied in sentences. The people 
holding this opinion seem to attach little importance to 
the fact that the writing vocabulary develops many years 
after the speaking vocabulary, that words studied in spell- 
ing are quite familiar to the child in conversation and oral 
language. The convenience of listing, and other values 
that appear in the succeeding discussion, are sufficiently 
convincing to lead the author to favor listing, except for 
those words that are likely to be confused in meaning and 
use. These should be presented in context. 

Lists of words may be arranged according to similarities 
of meaning or form. The former facilitates the presenta- 
tion and review of words in context. The latter is coming 
into wider use, and there is some evidence to show that 
grouping words according to similar difficulties makes 
learning easier. Grouping® according to spelling difficul- 
ties or hard parts emphasizes the parts of the words to 
which special attention should be given, and makes pos- 
sible the comparison of words having similar difficulties. 
Another principle of grouping is placing words that have 
similar phonetic elements together. This is valuable in the 
beginning work in spelling, in learning the sounds of let- 
ters and common phonograms, and in learning the spelling 
of phonetic words. 

Words presented in lists may be divided into syllables. 
The syllable is the natural unit in vocalization and visuali- 
zation. The narrow spacing of syllables in the book or on 
the board does not distort the mental image of the whole 

5W. F. Tidyman, The Teaching of SpelZmg (World Book Co.), 
pp. 12#. 
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word. Experimental studies show some advantage in learn- 
ing when words are listed in syllables.® 

Adequate provision for reviews is a matter of vital im- 
portance in spelling. It is an easy matter to present words 
so vividly that practically all members of the class will 
spell them perfectly a day or even a week later. It is a 
difficult matter to insure relative permanency of retention. 
Two questions arise, the frequency of reviews and the form 
of reviews. There is little direct evidence on the question 
of frequency of reviews. We must rely for guidance upon 
general principles of psychology, upon facts established 
in studies of the psychology of memorizing, and upon the 
experience of teachers in the classroom. Everything con- 
sidered, a safe rule is — ^review constantly. In practice this 
principle must be translated into definite terms, and un- 
less reviewing is to be more or less haphazard, the fre- 
quency of reviews should be adjusted to the character of 
the words and, ultimately, to the needs of the individual 
pupils. 

A reasonable plan consists of systematic reviews of all 
new words at intervals of one week, four to six weeks, one- 
half year, and one year. In addition, especially hard words 
may be carried over for several successive weeks and for 
several review periods, and through several grades. Re- 
views in the second grade need to be more frequent. In 
the fourth grade and above, and possibly in the third, the 
reviews can be individualized. The pupils prepare spell- 
ing review lists from daily or weekly study lists and from 
tests. 

Reviews will deal largely with words in lists, and special 
attention wiU be given profitably to words often confused 
in meaning or use. Use of homonyms and other confusing 
words, in phrases or sentences, will improve language as 

6 H. A. Greene, “Syllabication as a Factor in Learning Spelling,’' 
Journal of Educational Resea/roh, Vol. 8, Oct., 1923, pp. 20Sff. 
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well as spelling. The extensive use. of dictated or original 
sentences as review exercises is occasionally advocated as 
a means of bridging the gap between column study and 
use in context. Such exercises consume a great deal of 
time, and it is doubtful whether much is accomplished. 
The only experimental evidence available gives some 
grounds for the doubt/ Reviews, whether conducted in- 
dividually or by groups, wiU seek to reveal underlearned 
words, and make good the deficiencies. If they are needed, 
contests can be used to stimulate interest. 

3. Exercises for development of principles and rules of 
spelling, A second distinct kind of material for the spell- 
ing course is rules and other principles of spelling. Buies 
refer to the general principles underlying the formation 
of words. Other principles refers to the principles under- 
lying contractions, abbreviations, compounding, and the 
like. In recent years, the teaching of rules of spelling has 
almost entirely disappeared from the spelling course. It 
is doubtful, however, whether there is sufficient scientific 
evidence to justify our going quite this far. Rules may 
perform the same function in spelling that they perform 
in other subjects; that is, they may call attention to im- 
portant facts and clarify relations of facts by revealing 
underlying principles, and they may be useful in guiding 
practice, and especially in correcting mistakes. Such as- 
sumptions are tenable in spelling until completely dis- 
proved by experiments. Accepting this point of view, it 
is necessary next to determine what rules shall be put into 
the spelling course. We may choose the rules that explain 
the most frequent modifications in words, or we may study 
spelling errors and select the rules that relate to the com- 
mon errors made. Horn reports having made a study of 

7 Hawley and Gallup, ^'Spelling List versus the Sentence Method 
6i Teaching,*' Journal of Educational Research^ Vol. 5, April, 1922, 
pp. 306ff. 
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tile frequencies with which various modified forms occur, 
but his results are not available as yet. Numerous studies 
of spelling errors have been made, and the frequencies of 
certain types of errors have been listed.® The author 
studied the difficulties of 3,700 words, in an investigation 
as yet not reported in detail. Prom this study, it is found 
that very common mistakes are failure to drop final e, 
doubling and nondoubling of consonants, and forming the 
plurals of words ending in y. Rules that are derived from 
these common mistakes are: 

1. Pinal e silent is usually dropped before a suffix beginning 
with a vow'el: lo'oej loving , lovable, 

2. Pinal e silent is usually retained before a suffix beginning 
with a consonant: love, lovely; use, useful. 

3. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant change y to % 
before an ending beginning with a vowel: lady, ladies; 
happy, happier. 

4. Words of one syllable, and words accented on the last 
syllable ending in a single consonant (except h or x) pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double the final consonant before 
and ending beginning with a vowel: win, winner; control, 
controlled. 

5. A final consonant, when preceded by two vowels, or when 
not in the accented syllable, is not doubled before an 
ending beginning with a vowel: speak, speakers; enter, 
entering. 

In addition to difficulties presented by changes in the 
forms of words, difficulties are presented by contractions 
of words, abbreviations, certain uses of capitals, com- 
pounding words, and in the use of the hyphen in dividing 
words at the end of the line. So far as I know, no sys- 
tematic study has been made of these difficulties in the 
writing of children and adults. It is conceivable, however, 
that a study of the principles involved would serve the 
same purpose as the study of rules. 


sTidyman, op. oit., pp. 
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Whatever rules and principles are introduced should be 
preceded by an observation and analysis of word changes 
upon which the rules and principles are based. Obviously 
this cannot begin too early in the grades. Probably the 
fourth grade is early enough to begin the foundation of 
word study, and rules will be formed in this or in the suc- 
ceeding grades. The needs and capacities of the pupils for 
the particular type of activity, should control the place- 
ment of the exercises. In the fourth grade, the pupils will 
begin to notice what happens to words undergoing changes 
to make new forms. Study and comparison of changes will 
lead to generalizations or rules. Finally, the pupils will 
be taught consciously to use rules and principles that check 
correctness of spelling, and to resolve doubt, both in the 
formal spelling lessons and in writing. 

4. Exercises for the development of methods of learning. 
A third type of content for the course of study is exercises 
for the development of abilities useful in spelling new 
words, and for the development of the habit of correct 
spelling in writing. One of the former abilities is knowing 
how to study new words. It is assumed that methods of 
teaching in the beginning work will be consistent with 
sound principles of learning, and that pupils will learn to 
follow correct procedures in the class work. This will be 
done in grades two and three, where directed group study 
is found to be most effective. In the fourth grade, pupils 
have sufficient maturity and experience to direct their own.;, 
study, and it is at this point that the deliberate devel®ifej^ 
ment of independent study habits is begun. This involved 
making conscious and habitual in self -directed work, the 
correct procedure of study which has been followed in the 
class-directed work of the preceding grades, and to help 
the pupils make such modifications in the general method 
as fit their peculiar needs. 

The plan of study that the teacher wishes to have adopted 
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by her class, such as the one presented in a later section, 
will be broken up into workable units, say six or eight, and 
each unit will be taught to the pupils separately, at the 
rate of a unit a week. The work will be cumulative, that 
is, each new step or exercise will be added to that of the 
preceding week, so that by the end of six or eight weeks 
a complete study plan will have been acquired by the 
pupils. Each step should be taught carefully to the pupils, 
and close supervision should be given to make sure that 
the pupils correctly practice the step being presented dur- 
ing the week. Similarly, after the whole series of steps has 
been learned, close supervision should be given until it is 
evident that the correct use of the study plan has become 
automatic. The study plan may well be kept before the 
pupils constantly on the board or in the book, during this 
period. When the pupils have had a chance to become 
familiar with the type-plan of study, they will be encour- 
aged to make any changes in it that prove useful to them. 
A brief review of the study procedure will be profitable at 
the beginning of each successive grade. 

The use of the dictionary in all ways essential to correct 
writing should be learned by the pupils. This is usually 
placed in the spelling or language course. The dictionary 
is used to verify the spelling, pronunciation, and use of 
words. Pupils should learn all of the specific uses which 
are found to be common in the language activities, such 
as finding words in alphabetical lists, using keys to get 
the pronunciations, selecting preferred spellings, and the 
like. Bach important use will be developed through ap- 
propriate specific exercises, selected and graded according 
to the needs and capacities of the pupils. The beginning 
in alphabetical arrangement may well be made in the sec- 
ond or third grades. However, not until the fourth grade 
will much be done in using the dictionary for self-help in 
cheeking spellings and meanings. In the fifth and sixth 
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grades, the dictionary becomes the constant helper of the 
pupils in pronunciation and spelling. 

Special exercises may be provided for the development 
of the spelling consciousness, that is, an awareness of cor- 
rect and of incorrect spelling. Such a consciousness is iih- 
portant if the pupil is to check his own work and be sure 
of his spelling. Such an exercise is the following: 

Write a short composition on an exciting experience and 
before handing it to the teacher mark it thus: check every word 
you are sure is spelled correctly; put an x above every word 
you are sure is spelled incorrectly; and put a D above every 
word about which you are doubtful. Cheek your work with the 
aid of the teacher, or by referring to a dictionary. Did you 
always know whether you were right? 

The tabulation of results to show the correctness of the 
pupils' judgment should be significant for the teacher and 
for the pupil as well. It should develop caution and throw 
some light upon the spelling problem in the individual 
case. Tests of this kind with children who have not been 
trained to judge their own work, have shown that children 
do not know with certainty when they misspell words. 
‘‘Nearly four misspelled words in ten (38 per cent) were 
judged correct."® Remedial treatment in the way of de- 
veloping a better consciousness of spelling is commonly 
needed. The occasional use of such exercises as that given 
above may serve this purpose. Such exercises can be begun 
in grade four and used throughout the remaining grades 
as needed. 

Other special exercises, designed to accomplish specific 
purposes may be put into the course of study, or suggested 
to the teachers for use as needed. Such exercises are those 
designed to get speed and concentration in study, and sim- 
ple language projects for motivating the work in spelling. 


sTidyman, op. dt., pp. 
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5. Exercises for developing habits of study and other 
special abilities. The next main division of the course of 
study is provision for correlation and application. It may 
be questioned whether this is a legitimate part of the course 
in spelling, but spelling instruction must ultimately reach 
habits used in writing. The goals for spelling outlined 
above depend to a considerable extent upon the written 
language work of the school. All written language work 
of the school obviously affects spelling ability in every 
particular, strengthening or weakening bonds, but it is 
especially potent in affecting attitude, the spelling con- 
sciousness, and the spelling conscience. 

The degree of care in spelling and the attitude toward 
correctness of spelling taken by those responsible for writ- 
ten work and the quality of work demanded of the pupil 
by responsible persons, largely determines the pupiUs 
working attitude and standard. If carelessness is toler- 
ated, slovenly spelling in written work follows, and tends 
to spread to the normal spelling work as well. The pupils 
lose a measure of the respect and interest which are neces- 
sary to hold themselves to a high grade of work. Guessing 
at words undermines the spelling consciousness and lowers 
the confidence and spelling morale of the pupil. 

The conclusion is obvious. All spelling should be cor- 
rect from the time the pupil begins written language 
through the university. To realize this aim, it is necessary 
to reduce largely the amount of writing done in the lower 
grades, and until they are able to use the dictionary to 
provide assistance for pupils in spelling new or difficult 
words ; to insist upon correct spelling in all written work ; 
to teach pupils how to check their work and to require 
them to check all written work for spelling before disposing 
of it, appealing to authority when in doubt; and to teach 
the pupils how and when to use the dictionary. Probably 
nothing short of consistent and united effort for correct- 
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ness of spelling by all teachers, will make possible the full 
realization of the results which we have undertaken to 
attain, no matter how well spelling as a separate subject 
may be taught. 

The tendency to unify or closely correlate the language 
arts, and to tie up language closely with other subjects, 
such as nature study and the social sciences is promising. 
Close correlation is possible without a fundamental reor- 
ganization of traditional subjects. Probably there will be 
need always for some specific drill on the separate lan- 
guage arts. The full possibilities of this movement await 
further experimentation. 

6. Studies in the selection and organization of content. 
In the discussion of the course of study above, very little 
attention was given to the consideration of investigations. 
A complete list and summary of investigations relating to 
the selection of spelling material, now numbering thirty- 
eight or more, is accessible in the Third Yearlook and the 
Fourth Yearlook of the Department of Superintendence. 
Some essential facts relating to twelve of the outstanding 
investigations are given below: 


Tabulation op Iistvestioations 
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These investigations reveal with considerable aeenracy 
the words occurring most frequently in the spontaneous 
writing of both children and adults. In addition we have 
the extensive investigation of Professor Thorndike of 
the words occurring most frequently in the reading vocab- 
ulary. Prom these investigations, a reliable course of study 
in spelling may be constructed. The course-of -study maker 
should secure detailed reports of all investigations or a 
fair sampling of the investigations in each of the three 
fields, children’s writing, adult writing, and reading lists. 
In combining the material from the three sources, it will 
be necessary for the course-of -study maker to decide upon 
the importance or weighting to be assigned to words in 
each of the three vocabularies. This will be done in ac- 
cordance with the views of the function of spelling and 
of the proper source of spelling material, used by the per- 
son who is making the compilation. In addition, some con- 
sideration should be given to the reliability of the several 
investigations, as determined by the amount of material 
examined, the method of securing sample compositions, the 
method of tabulation, the accuracy of the work, and the 
like. The compiler should be on guard against results and 
conclusions that are not based upon substantial data and 
that are presented in such a way as to make verification 
by other investigators impossible. 

The difSculty that the compiler will meet at once is that 
of trying to find agreement in the investigations as to the 
common words. Washburne made a comparative study of 
three investigations, Thorndike’s, Anderson’s, and Tidy- 
man’s, representing each of the three available sources of 
spelling material.^^ The percentage of words in each inves- 

10 E. L. Thorndike, The Teachers Word Book (Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University). * 

11 C. W. Washburne, Spelling Curriculum Based on Research,” 
Blementwry School JoumaZ, Vol. 23, June, 1923, pp. 751-762. 
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tigation, not included in the other two investigations, is 
revealed in the following table: 


Percentage of Agreiement in Word Lists 



Thorndike 

Anderson 

Tidyman 

First thousand 

! 1.6 





Y 30.0 

Y 20.0 

Second thousand ... 

20.0 

J 

J 

Third thousand . . . 

40.0 

72.0 

1 

76.0 


The results show practical agreement in regard to the 
first thousand words ; about 75 per cent of the second thou- 
sand words are common to the three investigations and 
only about 25 per cent of the third thousand words are 
found in the three investigations. The difficulty of secur- 
ing agreement on the common words rises rapidly as the 
size of the word list increases. Investigations show that 
it will not do to be arbitrary about words above the second 
thousand in frequency, and that further investigations are 
needed to establish the frequencies of the rarer words. 

A more extensive comparative study of results obtained 
in the two fields, child and adult vocabularies, is reported 
by Dr. Breed.^^ He compared a composite of five childhood 
theme vocabularies with a composite of eleven adult corre- 
spondence vocabularies. He found a disparity of 40 per 
cent. An analysis of the two groups of words shows the 
following : 


Words used by children only 2,437 

Words used by adults only 4,459 

Words common to the composite lists 4,598 


12 F, S. Breed, 'The Words that Children Should Learn to 
Spell,” J^ourth YeoA-looh of the Department of Superintendence, 
pp. 133-135. 
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Dr. Breed states: 

The words used only by children reflected certain character- 
istic interests of children. The words of special application 
used by adults reflected similarly characteristic interests of adults. 
The words of general application in the adult-only list repre- 
sented a power of abstraction and generalization beyond the 
mental level of the elementary-school child. In a word, the 
fundamental diflerence between these two lists of words was the 
difference in psychological maturity which they reflected. 

The difference in usage between children and adults was clear 
even in the list of words common to the two vocabularies. The 
correlation in frequency of usage was so imperfect that one 
could make no safe inference regarding the word needs of chil- 
dren from the frequency of adult use. 

The explanation of ^‘the disparity among the findings of 
investigators is due in considerable measure to variety in 
methods of investigation/' 

In his final compilation for his own purposes, Dr. Breed 
took mainly words common to both child and adult vocab- 
ularies (3,032), but chose also a few words of unusually 
high frequency in the usage of children (210), and a few 
that were used frequently by adults only (239). 

In addition to investigations relating to the selecting of 
words there are many significant studies of the factors that 
relate to the organization of material in the course of study. 
Some of these have been noted in the discussion of the 
course of study above. Others will be found in the bibliog- 
raphy at the close of the chapter. 

7. Standards for the course of study. The following 
list gives a good standard for a course of study : 

1. A basal list of approximately 3,000 words, commonly 
used bji children and adults in their ordinary writing. 
All commonly used forms of the words should be in- 
cluded. 

2. Provision for supplementing basal lists with words pe- 
culiar to the locality. 
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3. Provision for supplementing basal and local lists with 
words peculiar to the spelling vocabulary of the individual 
pupil. 

4. Placing words in grades where they are needed and used 
by the pupils, and where they present sufficient difficulty 
to require formal study. Until better information is ob- 
tained it will be satisfactory to place words in grades 
where they are spelled by 40 to 70 per cent of the pupils. 
Basal lists will bulk largely in the lower grades, and 
opportunities for building up individual word lists will 
be offered increasingly through the grades. 

5. Words will be listed in columns, except for those often 
confused in meaning and use. The latter will be listed 
in phrases or sentences, 

6. Words will be grouped in study lists according to common 
difficulties and use in language. List words may be divided 
into syllables. 

7. Frequent review is desirable. Frequency varies with the 
difficulty of the words and the age of the pupils. Reviews 
evex*y six weeks, eighteen weeks, and thirty-six weeks are 
satisfactory in the intermediate and grammar grades. In 
the primary grades, reviews will occur more frequently. 

8. Review words wiU be studied in context or list, accord- 
ing as they do or do not present difficulty in meaning 
and use. 

9. Emphasis in reviews will be placed upon hard words, 
and as far as practicable, individual study lists will be 
prepared. The preliminary test will be used for this 
purpose. 

10. The few rules and principles of spelling, of known utility, 
will be developed from the study and comparison of words 
in the intermediate grades. 

11. Systematic exercises for the development of good study 
procedure for independent use, will be developed in the 
intermediate grades. 

12. Other special exercises, such as using the dictionary, devel- 
oping a spelling consciousness, and the like, will be pro- 
vided as needed in Grade IV or above. 

Methods of teaching. The major problems of method 
are threefold ; first, the working out of a procedure in learn- 
ing and teaching that is consistent with established facts 
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and principles of psychology; second, the adaptation of 
this plan to the conditions of effective learning in the sev- 
eral grades or departments of the school; and third, the 
working out of methods for diagnosing and treating in- 
dividual spelling difficulties. This, in brief, is the plan of 
treatment that is followed in this section. Suggestions cov- 
ering minor questions of method, such as conducting re- 
views, the treatment of errors, the use of games and 
contests, and the development of rules have been treated 
incidentally in other sections of the chapter, especially in 
the section on the course of study. 

Spelling is mainly a matter of forming habits. The con- 
tributions of psychology to spelling are threefold : the gen- 
eral laws of learning, the principles of habit-formation, 
and the specific processes involved in learning to spell as 
revealed in the studies of the psychology of spelling. Gen- 
eral laws of learning suggest that for maximum efficiency, 
the learning situation should be so manipulated that the 
pupils want to learn to speU, and, if possible, feel the need 
for learning the specific words that are to be taught ; that 
sufficient repetition be provided to fix necessary associa- 
tions; and that satisfaction attend correct spelling, and 
dissatisfaction attend incorrect spelling. The psychology 
of habit-formation tells us that the bonds should be formed 
as nearly as possible like those actually used in life; the 
pupil should get a clear image of the word; the pupil 
should deliberately reproduce the correct form of the word ; 
and repetition should be continued to the point of auto- 
matic control. The analysis of the special processes in- 
volved in spelling gives us facts and principles relating. to 
visualization, vocalization, the specific spelling bonds, and 
the like. Some of the contributions of the special psychol- 
ogy of spelling will appear as we go on with the discussion. 
At this point it is worth while to note the nature of the 
bonds involved. Leta S. HoUingworth’s analysis of the 
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bonds involved in learning the spelling of a word is as 
follows : 

1. An object, act, quality, etc., is bound to a certain sound, 
■which has often been repeated while the object is pointed 
at, the act performed, etc. In order that the bond may 
become definitely estai)lished, it is necessary {a) that the 
individual should be able to identify in consciousness the 
object, act, quality, etc., and (6) that he should be able 
to recollect the particular vocal sounds which have been 
associated there'with. 

2. The sound (word) becomes bound with performance of the 
highly complex muscular act necessary for articulating it. 

3. Certain printed or written symbols, arbitrarily chosen, 
visually representing sound combinations, become bound 
(a) with the recognized objects, acts, etc., and (b) with 
their vocal representatives (so that when these symbols 
are presented to sight, the word can be uttered by the 
perceiving individual). This is what we call the ability to 
read the word. 

4; The separate symbols (letters) become associated with 
each other in the proper sequences, and have the effect 
of calling each other up to consciousness in the proper 
order. When this has taken place, we say that the individ- 
ual can spell orally. 

5. The child, by a slow, voluntary process, binds the visual 
perceptions of the separate letters with the muscular move- 
ments of hand, arm, and fingers, necessary to copy the word. 

6. The child binds the representatives in consciousness of the 
visual symbols with the motor responses necessary to pro- 
duce the written word spontaneously, at pleasure. 

The psychology of spelling does not yield specific exer- 
cises for learning and teaching. From the facts and prin- 
ciples of psychology, the teacher constructs exercises and 
activities which are sound psychologically, and at the same 
time adapted to the maturity and experience of the pupils, 
and to the conditions of classroom use. The teacher is not 

13 Leta S. Holliugworth, Psychology of Special DisaUUty in Spell- 
ing (Teachers College, Columbia University), pp. 79^. 
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left entirely to her own resources in devising such exercises. 
Since 1895 a kind of educational research has been under 
way. This undertakes to evaluate typical classroom exer- 
cises, under typical classroom conditions. The method is 
known as experimental teaching, or experimental pedagogy. 
In the use of this method, the same careful technique is 
applied to problems of teaching in the classroom that is 
applied to problems in the psychological laboratory, and in 
other fields of science. From these classroom experiments, 
conducted by Lay, Lobsein, Pulton, Marique, Mead, Tur- 
ner, Winch, Pearson, and a great many others, we learn 
that pronunciation plays an important part in the learning 
process; syllabication is an important aid in learning; in 
general, visual presentation is superior to auditory presen- 
tation ; the loss in transfer is about 11 per cent of the words 
missed on the preliminary test; hearing, or the dictation 
of the order of letters, has little value as a separate exer- 
cise ; and a combined form of presentation, including visual 
presentation, oral spelling, writing, and the like, gives the 
best results. 

The results of the investigations of the psychology of 
spelling and experiments of classroom teaching provide a 
substantial foundation upon which to construct a method 
of teaching. Let us not assume, however, that every step 
in teaching spelling has been charted according to scientific 
facts. There are still many gaps, which we have to fill up 
as well as we can. 

The analysis of the bonds involved in learning the spell- 
ing of new words as worked out by Hollingworth and 
others, and as reported above, outlines the essential steps 
in teaching and learning. The pupil is conscious of a 
meaning which he wishes to express ; closely associated with 
the meaning in consciousness, is the vocal form of the word ; 
the word is then pronounced by syllables and the letters 
of the syllables are visualized, successively, as they are 
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pronotinced ; visual perception is at once converted into a 
visual image, and the visual image is connected with motor 
or kinesthetic images as the word is spelled aloud or writ- 
ten. The crucial phases or steps in learning are, then, pro- 
nunciation, meaning, and use ; visualization and pronuncia- 
tion of the word by syllables ; and oral and written spelling. 
In guiding the learning of children each of these steps 
needs the careful consideration of the teacher. 

Pronunciation, meaning, and use are largely provided for 
in the prespelling experiences of the pupil. For many years 
before he begins to write, the child uses in conversation 
the common words of the language. The common words 
of speech become the written words when the child begins 
to write. In dealing with children familiar with the Eng- 
lish language, the teacher need pay little attention to pro- 
nunciation, meaning, and use, in general. The exceptions 
are those words that are commonly misused or mispro- 
nounced. These words should be carefully noted by the 
teacher, and assistance given to children in their study, 
both as a means of improving the use of words and in teach- 
ing spelling. Such words as athleiic, chimney, get, going, 
particular, after, and separate are examples of words that 
are mispronounced; and the mispronunciations are com- 
monly causes of misspelling. Correct pronunciation should 
be emphasized in learning and teaching. The homon3rms, 
to and too, their and there, and a few other words are either 
misused or used only in a limited number of meanings. 
Correct and varied meanings should be emphasized, by 
presenting the words in context or by some other useful 
device. 

The first stage of the spelling cycle is primarily a lan- 
guage stage. Spelling proper, that is, learning the order of 
letters in words, begins with the second stage, getting a 
clear visual image of the word by syllables and the sound 
of the word by syllables. As aids in this step, the words 
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may be presented in syllables in the book or on the board, 
and the pupils required to pronounce the word carefully 
by syllables, visualizing the order of letters as they pro- 
nounce it. An important factor in visualization is em- 
phasizing the parts of the words that present peculiar 
spelling difficulty. Lester studied extensively the com- 
positions of high-school pupils, listing 14,002 misspellings 
of 2,602 words. He found that out of a total of 10,853 type 
spellings of 775 words, 8,312 or 76.6 per cent, were due to 
a single false form in the case of each word. The difficult 
part is emphasized by underlining, comparing words hav- 
ing similar difficulties, picking out words in words, and by 
the use of mnemonic devices in dealing with a few words, 
such as ear in hear, piece of pie, pal and principal. Group- 
ing words in lessons according to common difficulties makes 
comparison easier, and facilitates learning as shown in 
repeated experiments. 

To translate the visual perception into visual imagery, 
trial recall is found to be effective. That is, immediately 
following the study of the visual form of the word, the 
pupils cover the word or avert their heads and try to see 
the word. 

The final stage, oral spelling or written spelling, nat- 
urally follows. Both probably have some value, although 
writing is most important, inasmuch as it forms the final 
link in the associations that are actually used in writing. 
Oral spelling may be used with the whole class spelling in 
concert, or the individual pupil may spell aloud or to him- 
self. Writing is provided by simply tracing the word with 
the finger or dull end of the pencil, or by writing the word 
in the ufeual way. The latter is quite practicable, and there 
is no reason why it should not be used extensively. Both 

14 Lester, “A Study of High-ScLool Spelling Material/’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology , Vol. 13, Feb., 1922, pp. 65-74, and Mar., 
1922, pp. 152-159. 
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oral and written spelling’ can be combined effectively. Tbe 
pupil spells to himself as he writes. 

This series of steps in learning will be best suited to the 
great majority of pupils, although some individual pupils 
may be found who may profit more by one kind of activity 
than by another. Individual differences in learning are 
hard to detect, and a safe method of procedure is to study 
the word in a variety of ways, as indicated above. When 
individual pupils determine positively that they can profit 
more by one type of procedure than another they should, 
by all means, be allowed to make the necessary adjustments 
in their methods of study. 

This general procedure will be followed in spelling 
whether the work is directed by the teacher, or the pupils 
study independently. Whether class-directed study or in- 
dividual study is used, depends upon the maturity of the 
pupils. It is probable that the class-directed study plan is 
the best one to use in grades two and three. In grade four 
and above, the work may well be organized on the in- 
dividual basis. 

In class-directed study in the primary grades, the 
teacher uses common word lists. The words are taken up, 
one at a time, following the method outlined above. The 
class study of each word separately is followed by indi- 
vidual practice in writing the word, with or without super- 
vision. The work may be individualized to some extent, by 
giving preliminary tests, tests on words before they are 
studied, and by preparing for the pupils’ individual study 
lists made up of words missed on the preliminary tests. 
The pupils should study correct forms. Preliminary tests 
give the teacher valuable information as to the difficult 
words, and in many cases show her the difficult parts of 
words, information that can be used to advantage in teach- 
ing, and that amply repays for the time and labor in- 
volved. The possible criticism of having pupils attempt the 
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spelling of -unfamiliar words in the preliminary test may 
be met by having pupils write only the words that they 
know and are sure of spelling correctly. All other words 
require study. The superiority of the test-and-study plan 
has been shown in several experiments. Thus Keener in 
a study involving 1,000 pupils, in Grades II to VIII, of 
the Chicago schools, reports results favorable to the test- 
and-study or individual method, with a considerable saving 
of time. 

A typical plan for the organization of work in the pri- 
mary grades is as follows: 

Monday, The teacher and pupils look over the week^s list, 
including the review exercises, pronouncing and using in oral 
sentences the words that present difficulty in pronunciation or 
use. The teacher dictates the list words and the review words 
or exercises. The teacher marks the papers, cheeking ( words 
spelled correctly; and notices difficult words, particular difficul- 
ties, and extreme individual differences. The teacher adds words 
from written work to the list. 

Tuesday, The teacher gives the marked papers back to the 
pupils. The pupils make Hsts of the words missed, or check 
the words in the book. The teacher selects three to five words 
for study. The words are presented according to the class-study 
method, described above. For seat work, the pupils -write the 
words several times. Each pupil notes particularly the words 
that he missed on the preliminary test. The teacher then dictates 
the words. The children cheek the words spelled correctly, 

Wednesday. Review of Tuesday's words. Each pupil concen- 
trates on any words he may have missed on Tuesday’s test. The 
class studies three to five new words as on Tuesday. 

Thursday. Proceed as on Wednesday, completing the study 
of the new words. 

Friday. Review the week’s words, noticing hard words and 
particular spelling difficulties. The words are dictated. The 
teacher marks the papers, notices individual problems and words 


15 E. E. Keener, “Comparison of the Group of Individual Methods 
of Teaching Spelling/’ Journal of Educational Method, Vol. 6, Sept., 
1926, pp. Ziff. 
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needing further study, passes marked papers back to the pupils, 
and records class medians on the chart, as described below. 

The use of the preliminary and final tests as noted above 
makes possible the keeping of class records, showing vividly 
to pnpils the progress from week to week. The results of 
preliminary and final tests, in terms of grade medians, are 
charted on a simple graph on which percentages appear 
down the left-hand side of the sheet, and the weeks of the 
term across the top. 

The program of work for the npper grades, Grade IV 
and above, is as follows: 

Monday, Teacher and pupils look over the week’s list, in- 
cluding the review exercises, pronouncing and using in sentences 
words that present difficulty in pronunciation or use. The 
teacher dictates the list words and the review words or exercises. 
They are marked. Each pupil makes a study list of the words 
missed, and adds to his study list the words misspelled on the 
preceding Friday test and common words misspelled in his writ- 
ten work. 

Tuesday, Each pupil selects from three to five of the hardest 
words, and studies them according to the method suggested. 
The teacher supervises the work and results, and helps individual 
pupils. Pupils continue the study until all words can be written 
correctly from memory. The words are checked off as soon as 
they are learned. 

Wednesday, The pupils write from memory the words studied 
on the preceding day, and mark them with the aid of the book 
to be sure that they are correct. They select from three to five 
additional words, and proceed as on Tuesday. Each pupil is 
excused from further study as soon as he learns all the words 
misspelled on the preliminary test. 

Thursday, Proceed as on Wednesday, completing the study 
of the words in the lists. 

Friday, Pupils look over the class and individual lists, notic- 
ing the hard words and their particular difficulties. The list 
words are dictated as on Monday, and each pupil writes from 
memory the words added to his list for individual study. The 
words are corrected. Each pupil figures and records his score 
on the test, as described above. 
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The method of individual study is as follows: 

1. Select from three to five hard words for study, and begin 
the study of each word by pronouncing it and using it in 
a sentence, if there is any doubt about its meaning or use. 

2. Pronounce and copy it by syllables. 

3. Underline the hard part of the word, and compare it with 
a word having the same difficulty. 

4. The pupils close their eyes and try to see the word. 

5. Write the word from memory several times, spelling softly 
to themselves as they write. 

6. After each word has been studied in this way, write the 
whole day’s list from memory several times. The order 
of words should be varied in each repetition. 

7. Write in sentences the word that presents difficulty in 
meaning or use. 

8. Check offi, on the study list, the words learned. 

The method may be shortened and simplified if desired, 
without neglecting any essential phase of learning. As 
noted above, in the discussion of the course of study, the 
pupils should be ’taught the study procedure carefully and 
systematically when they begin individual study for the 
first time, and they should review it at the beginning of 
several succeeding grades. All pupils should become famil- 
iar with the method of study. Then, if any pupil discovers 
that he can add to the ease of his learning by the use of 
certain modifications in the methods, he should be encour- 
aged to do so. The charts of progress will prove useful in 
stimulating interest, and pupils may make similar charts 
for recording their own individual scores from week to 
week. 

A summary of the standards for the study and teaching 
of spelling follows: 

1. Checking words likely to be confused in meaning and use. 

2. Emphasizing correct pronunciation of words commonly 
mispronounced, especially mispronunciations leading to mis- 
spelling. 

3. Study of individual words as follows : 
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(a) Pronunciation of the word, with emphasis upon pro- 
nunciation and visualization by syllables. 

(b) Emphasis upon the dMeult part of the word by un- 
derlining and comparing it with other words. 

(c) Trial recall. 

(d) Spelling aloud or while writing, or both. 

(e) Cheeking for accuracy. 

4. Rewriting lists studied several times, using in phrases or 

sentences, words commonly confused in meaning or use. 

5. Emphasis upon words determined dif6.eult in a preliminary 

test. 

6. Final testing to check mastery and progress. 

7. Keeping records of achievement and progress. 

Diagnosing and treating problem cases. The working 
out of methods of diagnosing and treating problem cases 
is the third major problem of method. The psychology and 
pedagogy of spelling disability are still cloudy. The chief 
accomplishments so far are analyses of the bonds involved 
in spelling, the discovery of some of the causes and cor-' 
relates of poor spelling, and results of the experimental 
treatment of a few problem cases. The chief contributors 
are Hollingworth,^^ Gates, and Witty These pioneers 
have abandoned the earlier attempts at diagnosis by de- 
ducing the causes of misspelling from tabulations of spell- 
ing errors, and are devoting their efforts to an intensive 
study of a small number of cases, using careful observa- 
tions and tests. They have put their theories to the test, 
and have measured improvement under carefully controlled 
conditions. The methods employed and results obtained 
promise much for the future. Any one having the time and 
inclination to go thoroughly into the subject, should exam- 
ine the three articles referred to. 

Leta S. Hollingworth, op. oit. 

17 A. I. Grates, The Psychology of Reading and Spelling (Teachers 
College, Columbia University). 

18 P. A. Witty, “Diagnosis and Treatment of Poor Spellers," 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol, 13, Jan., 1926, pp. 39^. 
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That spelling disability is a real problem, is witnessed 
by classroom teachers everywhere, as well as by Holling- 
worth who estimates that 25 per cent of public-school pupils 
present special spelling problems. The value of suitable 
remedial measures is shown by results obtained in the 
experiments noted above. Marked improvement is shown 
in a surprisingly large number of cases. Hollingworth 
found among eighteen children in her special disability 
group only three whose disability seemed irremediable. This 
is 8 per cent of all pupils recognized as poor spellers, and 
2 per cent of the total school enrollment. 

Poor spelling, except in the few cases of permanent dis- 
ability, is owing to preventable or remediable causes. The 
ambition of the teacher is to be able to apply a knowledge 
of the common causes of misspelling to a discovery of in- 
dividual diflSculties, and to be able to apply suitable reme- 
dial measures. Continuous study shows the complexity of 
the bonds which are involved in spelling. In any individ- 
ual case a great many causes of varying degrees of potency 
may operate to produce the disability. To completely dis- 
entangle from this maze of influences those elements that 
are most potent is quite beyond the ordinary teacher. 
Trained psychologists resort to protracted testing, analyses, 
prospecting, and guessing, and finally in some cases throw 
up their hands in despair. Teachers, working without the 
assistance of trained psychologists, cannot expect to make 
complete and unerring diagnoses. Still, it is reasonable for 
them to expect to identify some of the main difficulties in 
individual cases, and to effect some improvements. 

The teacher will have no difficulty in identifying the 
problem ease. The pupil is normally intelligent; he does 
satisfactory work in most of the other subjects ; he seems in- 
capable of spelling correctly in the spelling class and in 
the usual written work; he seems to profit little from in- 
struction ; he dislikes spelling, and both he and the teacher 
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are thoroughly convinced that he is an incurably bad 
speller. 

The first step in diagnosis is to discover whether mis- 
spelling is due to lapses or to ignorance of the word.' The 
lapse is a chance or mechanical mistake, caused by the 
shifting of attention or by the temporary intrusion of 
some disturbing factor into the situation. The mistake is 
recognizable by the writer when he looks over his work. 
Normally, about 50 per cent of the errors in writing are 
errors of this sort. They may be discovered by having the 
pupil check a sample of written work, marking each word 
for correctness of spelling. Lapses do not present serious 
problems in the handling of the disability case, but habits 
of checking all written work should be formed to guard 
against the gradual undermining of the spelling conscious- 
ness, which contributes to lowered morale, and which is a 
source of real spelling errors ultimately. The errors that 
cause real concern are those that are due to ignorance. The 
pupil has a faulty perception of the word, or one or more 
of the essential bonds has not been perfected. The pupil 
does not recognize this type of spelling error. The mate- 
rial for diagnosis will consist largely of misspellings com- 
piled from spelling papers and from ordinary written 
work. The compilation will include the words misspelled, 
and the number and frequency of each form of misspelling. 
The way in which the word is misspelled, and the consist- 
ency of misspelling are significant facts. Second, before 
going further with the diagnosis of spelling material the 
teacher should look for defects of eye and ear which might 
cause faulty perceptions of words. A significant number 
of poor spellers are found to be deficient in some sense 
organ. Third, measure as accurately as possible the pupiUs 
intelligence. Conceivably, there is a limit of intelligence 
below which a child cannot fall and hope to succeed in 
spelling. Some poor spellers may be found who have so 
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little general mental ability that ordinary school work is 
beyond them. The typical problem case in spelling, how- 
ever, is a pupil of fair intelligence. A fourth rather ob- 
vious group of causes of misspelling is pronunciation and 
articulation, and confusion from using a foreign language. 
If these factors are operative, effects can be detected in 
the pupil’s misspelling. There is a natural tendency to 
spell as one speaks. A fifth factor is comprehension of 
meaning, or reading. Hollingworth found a significant rela- 
tion between knowledge of meaning and spelling difficulty. 
Gates found that poor readers are frequently poor spellers, 
although the obverse may not hold- Meaning is one of the 
essential bonds in spelling. Knowledge of reading ability 
is determined best by the use of standard tests. Sixth, in- 
appropriate phonic or phonetic training may be responsible 
for failure to differentiate syllables, or faulty perception 
of letters and common sound units. Seventh, imperfect 
visual perception of words seems to be accountable for a 
large number of mistakes that cannot be traced to one of 
the other causes. Eighth, disinclination and emotional or 
nervous instability are factors which contribute more or 
less to the total disability in many cases. Ninth, lack of 
motor coordination, especially in poor writing, explains 
difficulty with spelling in certain cases. 

The causes operating in a particular case will be found 
in an analysis of misspellings, and to some extent in the 
habits, attitudes, and temperament of the pupil. 

The discovery of the important causes of disability will 
usually suggest appropriate remedial measures to the 
teacher. Poor spelling is due to incorrect or underformed 
bonds. Diagnosis through close observation of the pupil 
and his specific spelling responses, reveals the weakness, 
and remedial instruction strengthens the bonds which are 
found to be weak, by providing special practice. Remedial 
measures usually take the form of intensive drill exercises. 
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The correction of faulty attitudes takes place incidentally, 
with the pupil's increasing success in spelling. It is help- 
ful to the teacher in devising corrective exercises to know 
that poor spellers learn in precisely the same manner as 
good spellers. The difference is one of emphasis. Poor 
spellers require more drill, and intensive drill on the bonds 
that are especially weak. Thus, in treating a case of '‘in- 
adequate attention to syllables," Witty used "careful drill 
upon hearing, pronouncing, visualizing, and spelling all 
words in syllabic rhythms." Also, for failure to spell com- 
mon sound units, he prescribes phonic drills, practice in 
collecting possible ways of spelling some of the common 
English syllables. 

The following is a summary of procedure in diagnosing 
and treating problem eases in spelling: 

1. Give a standard spelling test to discover the amount of 
deficiency. Compare with achievement in other subjects. 

2. Give an intelligence test to discover general mental capacity. 

3. Test for defects of hearing and vision. 

4. Give reading test. 

5. Give test of spelling consciousness, as suggested on page 
18, to show whether mistakes are due to carelessness or 
ignorance of the word. 

6. Collect misspellings from spelling tests and written work, 
and classify them according to types of errors. 

7. Get as much information as possible about the pupil's 
pedagogical history, especially methods of beginning read- 
ing; knowledge of meanings of words; knowledge of 
phonies; pronunciation and articulation; motor coordina- 
tion in writing; and emotional attitude toward spelling. 

8. From above, assemble probable causes of difficulty in spell- 
ing, and adopt appropriate remedial measures, such as the 
following : 

(a) Systematic word study. Early training may have been 
inadequate. 

(h) Exercises in visualization. 

(c) Drill upon particular types of speUing errors. 

{d) Phonics drills. 
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(e) Removal of physical defects. 

(/) Develop confidence through successful effort. 

Equipment for teaching. The equipment that is useful 
in the teaching of spelling is relatively simple. Textbooks 
and notebooks suffice, except for a few charts and record 
sheets that the teacher may make easily, as they are needed. 
There is a question in the minds of some thoughtful teach- 
ers about the necessity of textbooks. These teachers feel 
that word lists compiled by the teacher or local course-of- 
study committee are satisfactory substitutes for the text- 
book. The author feels decidedly that this is a mistake. 
The construction of a modern textbook in spelling involves 
a tremendous amount of research in the selection of words, 
grading words, grouping words, arranging reviews, and 
the like, which can be performed only by a person with a 
great deal of time to give to the subject. Teachers or school 
officers who are giving their major time to other things, and 
who probably have had no special training for the work, 
cannot be expected to do a thorough job. Many of the 
necessary phases of the work are slighted or overlooked 
entirely. There is a possibility that a teacher who con- 
structs her own course, will include the words used locally 
and will emphasize the words misspelled by the pupils in 
their written work. There is also a possible gain in motiva- 
tion by taking spelling material directly from the language 
activities and needs of pupils. But there is a considerable 
probability that words of little value will be included in 
the course, and that the many factors mentioned above will 
not receive sufficient care. The modern textbook, wisely 
used, utilizes extensive researches in all phases of spelling 
as well as the experiences of many good teachers. It also 
provides for adaptation to local conditions and needs. In 
the matter of economy, the cost of notebooks incident to 
the use of word lists may easily equal or exceed the cost 
of having a spelling book in the hands of each pupil. 
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There is no absolute standard for the selection of text- 
books. Any attempt to draw up a list of desirable qualities 
and to weigh each quality, will include a large element of 
personal opinion and bias. The best plan to pursue is to 
draw up one’s own score sheet after examining as exten- 
sively as possible the contributions of research in the field 
and the opinions of those who have made a special study 
of spelling. Some studies of the content of spellers have 
been made, such as that of Woody; other investigations, 
such as Washburne’s, have included comparative studies 
of several word lists; and a few attempts at drawing up 
score cards, such as Glover’s Spelling Book Score-Card, 
have been made. References to these and other studies are 
given at the end of the chapter. These will prove sugges- 
tive, although it is likely that no one of them will quite 
satisfy. 

Through the preceding sections, particularly the section 
on the course of study, the author has exposed, by implica- 
tion at least, his ideas on the essential features of a spelling 
textbook. These may be summarized at this point : 

1. A basal vocabulary of 3,000 to 4,000 words, including 
modified forms, phrases, contractions, abbreviations, and 
the like, occurring most frequently in eleven or more 
extensive and trustworthy investigations of the writing 
vocabularies of children and adults. 

2. Provision for supplementing basal lists with words of local 
use only, and with words frequently misspelled by pupils 
of the grade, in their written work. 

3. Placing words in grades where they are used by pupils 
in their written language activities, and are sufficiently 
difficult to require special study. 

4. Listing words in columns, with homonyms and other con- 
fusing words presented in context. 

5. Grouping words first, according to common difficulties, 
where possible; and second, according to natural language 
relations. Attention to phonies in the beginning work. 

6. Organization of work in large units, preferably by weeks. 
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7. Definite plans for the organization of instruction, provid- 
ing for directed class work in the lower grades, and for 
supervised study in the upper grades. 

8. Individualization of instruction through the use of the 
test-and-study principle. 

9. Provision for periodical reviews of all words, at four 
to six weeks, semiannual, and annual intervals ; and listing 
of difficult words for special review. 

10. Reviews in context, of words confused in meaning and 
use. 

11. Graded exercises in studying, using the dictionary, and 
developing useful rules and principles of spelling. 

12. Special exercises and activities for developing spelling 
consciousness, concentration, and economy of effort in 
learning, interest, and application. 

13. Tests, records, and standards of achievement. 

14. Definite objectives for the several grades. 

15. Simple, concrete directions to teachers. 

A final word may be said about the use of printed note- 
books, These are designed for use in connection with the 
test-and-study plan of teaching, and they provide blank 
spaces for copying in study lists and for checking results 
of tests, repeated at intervals. Each pupil thus builds up 
his own original study list and review list. Much can be 
said in favor of having a systematic plan for checking 
results in learning spelling, and in having these results in 
relatively permanent form for use throughout the school 
year. 

The measurement of the results of teaching. The use 

of spelling scales to measure the achievement of pupils 
and to compare grades and schools has become quite gen- 
eral now. The Ayres Scale and the Buckingham Extension 
of the Ayres Scale have proved to be simple and practical 
instruments of measurement. Monroe in his timed-sentence 
tests introduced a new element into measurement, that of 
speed in taking the test. The giving of the timed-sentence 
tests is decidedly more cumbersome than the common plan, 
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and Morton^® concluded from a comparative study of 
timed-sentence and column tests, that the additional time 
required to give the former does not pay. The correla- 
tions between the two tests varied from .83 to .89, whereas 
the correlation between two column tests was .89. 

The Iowa Spelling Scale and the more recent "Youngs- 
town Spelling Scale, prepared by Henrietta Y, Race, offer 
larger lists from which to choose material. 

The extreme variations in individual scores on successive 
tests make the use of these tests very unreliable for meas- 
uring individual achievement or improvement. With whole 
grades the results are less uncertain, and the reliability of 
the results increases considerably as the size of the group 
increases.^® However, we are warned against overcon- 
fidence in grade measurements by the conclusions of Dr. 
Hollingworth who, comparing the gains of a noninstrue- 
tion group with an instruction group, found that the non- 
instruction group made as great progress as the instruction 
group, when measured by the Ayres Scale.^^ Morton also 
found, in testing 2,863 sixth-grade pupils in twenty-two 
Ohio cities, with two tests of equal difficulty, taken from 
the Ayres Scale, that the mean score on test A was 62.4, 
and 58.0 on test C. '‘The difference, 4.4, is greater than 
one-fourth of a year’s progress.” Possible extremes of un- 
reliability are shown in two lists of ten words each. The 
mean score on one list was 45 per cent; on the other, 70.5 
per cent ; a difference of 25.5 per cent.^^ 

The explanation of these variable and uncertain results 
may be due to differences in giving the test, and the lati- 

19 R. L. Morton, ‘Validity of Timed Sentence and Column Tests/’ 
Journdl of Educo/tionaZ ReseaTch, Vol. 5, May, 1922, pp. 444^. 

20 E. J. Ashbaugh, ‘Variability of CMldren in Spelling/’ 
School and Society, Vol. 9, Jan. 18, 1919, pp. 93-98. 

'21 See Leta S. Hollingworth, op. cit., p. 63. 

22 R. L. Morton, “The Unreliability of Measurements m Spelling, 
Journal of Educational Method, April, 1924, pp. 321]5F. 
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tude for -variation is almost unlimited because of the vag-ae- 
ness of the instructions for giving the test. But it is also 
quite likely that the variability of results is due, in con- 
siderable part, to differences in the courses of study. The 
author made a study of the grading of the twenty words 
in columns M and R of the Ayres Scale, in five common 
spellers. He found, for example, trust in Grades II, IV, V, 
VI ; extra in Grades IV, V, VI, VII ; and sight in Grades 
II, III, IV, V, VI. Of the 40 words 

1 word was listed in 5 different gi*ades 
16 words were listed in 4 different grades 
9 words were listed in 3 different grades 
14 words were listed in 2 different grades 

It is obviously difficult to compare the achievement of 
grades and schools when the same words are assigned to 
from two to five different grades. Dr. Hollingworth con- 
cluded from her attempt to use the Ayres Scale to measure 
the relative improvement of two classes, that the ability to 
spell certain words is a specific, not a general, result of 
spelling, and that the improvement of the class could be 
measured only by determining the amount of improvement 
in the ability to spell the words studied. 

This latter consideration has led to the adoption of a new 
kind of spelling test, one based upon a particular course 
of study and designed to measure improvement in ability 
to spell a particular list of words. Such a test is the Tidy- 
man Standard Spelling Test, planned to accompany the 
Supervised Study Speller. Tests are provided for each 
year or half-year of the course, and consist of a random 
sampling of the words assigned to the grade. The tests are 
given at the beginning and end of the term’s work, and 
results are standardized in terms of initial achievement, 
final achievement, and improvement. Thus the teacher or 
supervisor is enabled to determine specifically the results 
of instruction in a particular grade, for a particular term. 
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These tests are a valuable supplement to the more flexible 
survey tests of the Ayres type. 

For ease in interpretation, and for combining results in 
several tests, the norms for spelling tests should be stand- 
ardized in terms of age as well as grade. 

Detecting and strengthening weaknesses. The first task 
of supervision, the discovery of weaknesses, will be aided 
and simplified by the use of check lists of standard provi- 
sions and procedures. Such lists have been provided for 
the course of study on pages 106-107, methods of study and 
teaching on pages 116-117, procedures in diagnosing and 
treating problem cases on page 121, and textbooks on pages 
123-124. Also, such questions as the length, number, and 
distribution of spelling periods ; and the placement of spell- 
ing on the program of recitations may be considered. 

Probably the most helpful supervisory device to use in 
case there is a marked weakness in the teaching of spelling 
in the school is to have teachers enter cooperatively into 
drawing up such a list of standards as is suggested above. 
The cooperation of the teachers will insure interest in the 
enterprise, and the individual study and group discussions 
incident to the work will contribute to clear ideas of what 
is to be done. Concrete evidence, such as results on stand- 
ard tests, or marked discrepancies of procedure, or notice- 
able deficiencies in vocabulary, may serve to launch the 
study. 

In case doubt about the adequacy of the word list arises, 
induced by the presence of unusual words or poorly graded 
words, it will be well to make a check of the entire list by 
comparing it with a compilation of studies of the writing 
vocabularies of adults and of children, and possibly of 
reading vocabularies. Several studies of each kind of vocab- 
ulary should be included in the composite check list. These 
might include the Commonwealth list as reported in the 
Fourth Yeariooh, the Jones, Tidyman, and Kansas City 
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lists of children's words, and the Thorndike Eeading List. 
The object should be to eliminate the unusual words, and 
to add commonly used words that may have been omitted. 
Other defects of the course of study become obvious when 
standards for the selection and organization of material 
such as are suggested above,- are applied; and remedial 
measures become apparent when the deficiencies are located. 

Checking the methods of teaching by accepted standards 
will locate deficiencies in instruction, such as wasting time 
in group work when individuals vary greatly in ability; 
failure to provide for the vivid visualization of the words ; 
failure to provide for writing the words ; use of wrong or 
questionable methods of study or teaching, such as writing 
in the air; and the like. Pacts of experimental study or 
opinion of authorities in the field may be cited to get cor- 
rect procedure. If this does not suffice, demonstrations of 
correct practice may be given. The working out of explicit 
details of a program of instruction may serve best with 
teachers who have little imagination or initiative. For other 
teachers, rather wide latitude may be allowed as long as 
provision is made for essential phases of learning. Keep- 
ing accurate records of achievement and progress will stim- 
ulate interest and will make teachers sensitive to sugges- 
tions from the supervisor as to ways of improving tech- 
nique. Carrying out simple, definite experiments along 
. lines of accepted procedure for scientific investigations, 
will help to stimulate interest, and will help to establish 
the superiority of improved methods. 

The cycle of supervisory activities includes, then, estab- 
lishing the fact of unsatisfactory results ; locating the cause 
in the course of study and method of teaching ; modifying 
procedures to correspond with standards of correct prac- 
tice, or conduct well controlled experiments ; and measure 
results. All of these are carried out with as much teacher 
activity as possible. 
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Keeping up with the literature of spelling teaching. 

There are now available several fairly recent and compre- 
hensive accounts of the work that has been done in spelling. 
A brief summary of important principles has been given 
by Horn in the EigMeenth Yearlooh of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part II, Chapter III. 
A more detailed account is given in the author’s The Teach- 
ing of Spelling, The most important recent contributions 
are summarized in the Third Yearbook and the Fourth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. These 
accounts deal with the course of study in spelling. Impor- 
tant contributions appear from time to time in a number 
of educational journals, especially the Journal of Educa- 
tional Besearchj Elementary School Journal, Journal of 
Ediicational Method, and School and Society. Detailed 
references are made at the end of the chapter to the chief 
sources of material. 
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The challenge to supervision in reading. In no sub- 
ject or field have investigations been so numerous as in 
the field of reading. Many of the conclusions of experiment 
and inquiry are of fundamental significance and point un- 
mistakably to the need for a thoroughgoing reconstruction 
of current practice in the teaching of reading. The major 
function of the supervisor in this field is to bring the results 
of investigation to bear on current practice in reading in 
a manner that will lead to the improvement of teaching 
and the fuller attainment of desirable reading aims. 

The present reading situation is therefore a challenge to 
constructive supervision. Fundamental bases for the im- 
provement of teaching have been scientifically established 
and widely recognized. Consequently, there is an open- 
minded attitude toward change which is favorable to 
constructive supervision. Progressive situations are exper- 
imenting with new materials; publishers are seeking pro- 
fessional leadership in the preparation of new types of 
material; teachers in increasing numbers are recognizing 
the need for guidance and professional study as a basis for 
progressive work in reading; current practice is becoming 
increasingly critical of its processes and ready for super- 
visory guidance which will not only cope with its short- 
comings but help it to find itself. 

132 
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The prerequisites of supervisory service in reading. 

In order to render qualified service in the reconstruction 
and improvement of reading, the supervisor must have (a) 
a working familiarity with the scientific literature which 
has been so instrumental in initiating progressive move- 
ments in reading, (Z>) an intimate first-hand knowledge of 
the classroom practices and conditions in his own schools, 
and (c) a realization of the acceptable ways and means of 
securing cooperative effort of teachers and bringing current 
practice into line with progressive trends. 

The first of these prerequisites means a scientific pro- 
fessional preparation for work in this field ; the second calls 
for adequate knowledge of local conditions and objective 
data on local needs ; the third involves tact and insight in 
formulating a supervisory program in reading and putting 
it into effect. These three prerequisites are so essential to 
successful supervisory service that they deserve further 
emphasis and clarification. They not only indicate the su- 
pervisor's threefold preparedness for her work, but also the 
lines along which the supervisor must continue to grow 
while in service. 

During the past ten years the professional literature 
in which these findings and recommendations have been 
incorporated has come to the notice of a growing percentage 
of teachers in training and service through the agency of 
reading circles, extension courses, summer schools, profes- 
sional periodicals, and meetings. This has been responsible 
for an increased concern about the effectiveness of prevail- 
ing practice. Meanwhile, reading tests and surveys have 
also heightened professional interest in the subject and 
provided a spur to progress. 

Investigations have also been responsible for the radical 
revision of classroom procedures in reading. The tradi- 
tional reading recitation is now giving way to a variety 
of reading activities, ail of which put major stress on in- 
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telligent interpretation and train the reader to make the 
essential adjustment of reading rate and procedure to the 
material and purpose in hand. The whole wide range of 
social uses of reading is drawn upon to orient pupils in 
the varied types of reading activity for which they will find 
use in the school and in the pursuit of outside interests. 
The discovery of the fact that different purposes of read- 
ing are accompanied by the use of different reading proce- 
dures has emphasized the need for abundant and carefully 
guided practice in many types of purposeful reading. The 
laboratory studies of eye movement have indicated the na- 
ture of maturing habits and not only demonstrated the evil 
effects of premature or undue emphasis on the recognition 
of words in isolation but have suggested the components 
of more economical methods. 

Diagnostic and remedial cases have not only indicated 
causes of failure and difficulty but have revealed the sig- 
nificance of desirable attitudes and meaningful approaches 
to reading for beginners and the need for provision for 
individual differences. 

Professional Uteraiure in the field of reading. The lit- 
erature in the field of reading with which a supervisor 
should be familiar, consists of (1) an ever increasing list 
of original investigations and experimental studies — ^the 
primary sources from which the reconstruction of current 
practice has received its major impetus and direction; (2) 
a series of critical summaries and interpretations of the 
findings of investigations, prepared by those who have not 
only specialized in the field of reading, but who have also 
realized that the inaccessibility of primary sources retards 
and hampers their use in the improvement of reading; (3) 
texts on reading intended for professional study by teach- 
ers in training and in service, and articles in current edu- 
cational periodicals which have been written for the express 
purpose of improving the teaching of reading ; (4) the in- 
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creasing output of progressive publishers who are en- 
deavoring to apply the recommendations of reading ex- 
perts in the preparation of elementary-school readers and 
other materials of reading; (5) the instruments used for 
judging the effectiveness of teaching; tests and scales for 
the measurement and appraisal of reading attainment; (6) 
selected courses of study in which progressive trends in 
reading are reflected. 

The outlines of a progressive supervisory program in 
reading could hardly be conceived without recourse to the 
six types of material which make up the special literature 
of the field. Further, there is a constant stream of new 
studies which indicate the need for further study and con- 
tact with such sources on the part of the supervisor. 

Information on the local staUis of reading. But no body 
of published literature can give the supervisor the essen- 
tial fund of information about the status of reading in his 
own situation, and no supervisory program can be expected 
to take hold in a situation unless it is conceived in terms 
of local needs and local conditions. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon the supervisor to utilize every reasonable means 
of studying reading in her local situation. 

Some plan of continuous survey should therefore supple- 
ment classroom visitation if the supervisory program is to 
serve local needs and secure the essential measure of local 
support. The continuous self -survey should yield objective 
data on reading attainment along various lines. For this 
purpose standard tests are particularly significant but they 
should be supplemented by records and measures which, 
though less objective, reveal the more or less intangible 
broader outcomes of instruction with which progressive 
practice is so vitally concerned. 

Such questions as the following have a very definite bear- 
ing on the problems of supervision and on the nature of a 
supervisory program in reading in any situation. 
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Local conditions which supervision must consider. The 
following will help in the consideration of local conditions : 

1. What is the policy with reference to the age of school 
entrance and of initial emphasis on reading? 

2. What are the conditions of promotion in the first grade? 
In subsequent grades? 

3. What is the policy with reference to classification of 
pupils ? 

4. How do the various buildings or districts differ with 
respect to nationality, race, library facilities, social back- 
ground, and home conditions? 

5. What is the practice with reference to the supply of text- 
books, budgets for supplies, and supplementary mate- 
rials? 

6. What are the reading materials or equipment on hand in 
the various schools and classrooms? 

7. What is the general attitude of the community, the teacher, 
the principals, toward changes of policy or procedure? 

8. What is the teacher turnover and the source of teacher 
supply? 

9. What does the system offer as means of or incentives 
for professional advancement? 

10. What are the current conceptions of the aims of reading? 

11. What are the prevailing practices in the teaching of 
reading in the various grades or levels? 

12. Where is particularly effective work in reading to be 
found in the system? 

13. What are the most common or most urgent needs in the 
light of progressive standards? 

14. What general supervisory service would be most imme- 
diately helpful and productive of favorable attitudes to- 
ward the improvement of reading? 

15. What is the teacher’s present source of guidance in 
reading? (A manual, a course of study, her professional 
preservice training, her principal’s suggestions, her own 
teaching experience, recent courses, readings, supervisory 
bulletins or suggestions.) 

16. What are the facts as to time allotment, size of classes, 
division of time for reading, average amounts read, pro- 
vision for individual differences? 
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17. What is the relation of reading to the other subjects or 
activities in the classroom and in the local supervisory 
scheme? 

Supervision which registers its effects on the improve- 
ment of reading in any local situation, takes local conditions 
and needs into account in applying the findings of inves- 
tigation. This is the first essential of supervisory service 
which not only aims to he soundly progressive but tactful, 
cooperative, and constructive. 

The supervisor's need for vision. While preceding sec- 
tions have indicated the supervisor’s need for acquaintance 
with the various types of professional literature in the field 
of reading and stressed the importance of an analjdical 
study of local needs and conditions, it remains for this 
section to stress one’other qualification for successful super- 
visory service in reading. This qualification is implicit in 
the word super vision. Supervision is at its best when it 
proceeds from a clear conception of things as they are, to 
the use of preferred ways and means of initiating and 
establishing desirable changes. 

Practical insight into the problems of the classroom, and 
a sympathetic understanding of the teacher’s attitudes and 
needs will prevent much wasted effort and guide the super- 
visor in the organization of supervisory plans and proce- 
dures. Such insight involves a clear sense of relative values, 
a balanced point of view, an open-minded consideration of 
the whole array of factors in the reading situation, and the 
conscious utilization of every positive influence. Super- 
visory insight comprehends sensitiveness to the psycholog- 
ical factors which make or mar a learning situation in 
reading, the ability to use the concrete classroom situation 
as raw material in the interpretation of progressive theories 
and principles of procedure. Such insight not only begets 
confidence but creates the professional attitude favorable 
to expert service in supervision. 
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Supervisory service of this sort is bound to be demo- 
cratic, enlisting the cooperative participation of teachers 
in the evaluation and progressive reconstruction of their 
reading aims, procedures, and standards. Notwithstanding 
the urgent need for reconstruction, the supervisor cannot 
presume to initiate a program of radical change nor in- 
stitute new practices single-handed, but serves to the ex- 
tent of her capacity as a leader, an expert consultant and 
collaborator, but always in the democratic spirit which 
respects every coworker’s contribution, building up the 
morale of the teaching force by showing obvious concern 
for human values and readiness to serve a common cause. 

The general supervisor will often find that this means 
committee work in which the ablest teachers of each grade 
share her leadership by working on some special reading 
problem and putting the results of their work at the dis- 
posal of all. A fuller discussion of the technique of this 
type of supervisory activity will be found in a later section 
of this chapter. 

Matters of supervisory concern. The supervision of 
reading will concern itself with (a) desirable reading aims 
and objectives. (5) It will also be concerned with the de- 
velopment of a course of study which is in harmony with 
these aims, (c) Supervision will also encourage and pro- 
mote methods and procedures which are in accord with pro- 
gressive trends, (d) It will interest itself in the provision 
of reading material of sufficient quality, variety, and quan- 
tity to serve the needs of the modern reading program, (e) 
Supervision will also be concerned with the measurement 
and evaluation of reading progress and attainment. (/) It 
will also concern itself with the problems which relate to 
remedial cases. These matters are the content of super- 
visory concern in the field of reading, and the matters to 
receive consideration in any supervisory program. 

These six topics which enter into and combine in every 
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supervisory program in reading are here given consecutive 
and separate consideration prior to the discussion of super- 
visory programs in which they are found in various com- 
binations. 

Reading aims and objectives. A characteristically pro- 
gressive reading program is one which is conceived as a 
means to the attainment of a broad range of desirable aims 
and objectives. 

Investigation reveals the need for a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of the aims of reading. Gray’s Summary of Inves- 
tigations Relating to Reading^ is ample evidence of the 
wealth of scientific literature in this field. The basis and 
scope of current reforms in reading,- and the changing 
conceptions of the aims of instruction in reading are attrib- 
uted by him to studies which have not only revealed the 
wide variety of uses of reading in the life of the modern 
child and adult but have also shown the inadequacy of 
traditional methods and materials for the development of 
a sufficiently wide range of habits of intelligent interpre- 
tation. 

Courses of study in use twenty years ago show clearly 
that the aims of reading were narrow. The three aims 
which dominated the teaching of reading at that time and 
until recently are here stated in the order of their em- 
phasis and attainment: 

Traditional Reading Aims 

1. Thorough mastery of the mechanics of reading 

2. The development of habits of good oral reading 

3. The cultivation of appreciation of literature 

1 William S. Gray, Summary of Investigations Relating to Read- 
ing, Supplementary Monograph No. 28, University of Chicago, 1925, 

2 William S. Gray, *^Keynotes to Modern Reforms in the Teaching 
of Reading,” Improvement in the Teaching of Reading, Supplement 
to the Course of Study in Reading, Elementary and Secondary 
Grades, Bureau of Research Monograph No. 1, Department of Edu- 
cation, City of Baltimore, 1926, pp. 5-7. 
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In the last ten years the scope of instruction has been 
widened and a broader range of reading aims has been 
recommended in professional yearbooks, courses of study, 
and professional texts on reading. The materials of in- 
struction prepared by progressive publishers show the in- 
fluence of these recommendations. The primary emphasis 
on the mechanics of oral reading has yielded to emphasis 
on meaning and a definite recognition of the numerous 
values of silent reading. Reading is no longer conceived 
as a mere skill but rather as’ a means of extending the 
experience of boys and girls, of stimulating their thinking 
powers and providing them with means of satisfying and 
broadening their interests. In contrast to the statement of 
narrow traditional aims we find an expression of modern 
trends in a yearbook ® which has made significant contribu- 
tions to reconstruction in reading by formulating sugges- 
tions for applying the findings of research to elementary- 
school practice. 

The change of emphasis is also obvious in the order of 
the following statements of broader aims from this source. 

The Three Major Objectives oe Reading 

1. Rich and varied experience through reading 

2. Strong motives for and permanent interests in reading 

3. Desirable attitudes and economical and effective habits and 
skills 

By reducing the statement of major objectives to three,, 
the committee has made it possible to organize subordinate- 
minor objectives with . ref erence to their contribution to 
these three inclusive statements. The first calls for a 
wisely chosen variety of reading matter and provision for* 
a far more extensive reading experience than had hereto- 

3 Tucfenty-fourth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education, Report of the National Reading Committee, Part I (Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., 1925). 
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fore been considered adequate. It not only empliasizes tbe 
contribution of wide reading as a means of vicarious ex- 
perience in the great fields of human interest, through 
books on history, biography, exploration, discovery, inven- 
tion, travel, science, and art, but also stresses the contribu- 
tion of wide reading to the development of power to inter- 
pret effectively. The traditional program put far too much 
faith in instruction, limiting children to the mastery of a 
few selections. ^ ‘ We learn to read by reading. ’ ^ Thus, this 
one aim calls for a significant amount of material for easy, 
interesting, informative sight reading. 

The second aim indicates the futility of teaching which 
does not develop tendencies that carry over into life outside 
the school. It implies the need for purposeful reading and 
the necessity for providing for individual differences in 
interest and ability. 

The third statement is misinterpreted when its three 
component elements, attitudes, habits, and skills are 
stressed separately. The committee emphasizes at length 
in its report * the fact that attitudes, habits, and skills enter 
into various combinations in the purposeful reading of any 
material and that they must be developed simultaneously 
if the reader is to learn how to adapt his procedure to the 
particular interest and material in hand. This point of 
view gives a large place to reading activities in which the 
reader is guided through a shifting sequence of purposes 
suggested by the nature of the material and the situation in 
which it is used. 

This aim also includes reference to desirable training 
when in the course of purposeful reading some step in the 
process causes difficulty which reveals a need for definite 
training. 

The relation of specific objectives to the three essential 
aims or major objectives. If normally purposeful reading 

4 Ihid,. pp. 16 - 17 . 
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activities when analyzed are composed of a series of spe- 
cific skills, habits, and attitudes, it follows that these can 
be listed and that some of them are common to a large 
number of reading situations. It also follows that certain 
more or less artificial training situations may be set up 
to give particular emphasis to some one specific objective, 
and this is sometimes desirable, especially in cases where 
the lack of a specific ability interferes with the successful 
interpretation. However, these specific abilities are so 
numerous, and formal training carries with it so much sub- 
sequent necessity for reincorporating the specific into nor- 
mal reading situations to ensure carry-over, that it is eco- 
nomical to capitalize normal reading situations by devel- 
oping possibilities for natural sequences of reading pur- 
poses to the full, thus reducing training considerably and 
facilitating the attainment of the first two major or essen- 
tial objectives without sacrificing the third. Furthermore, 
in dealing with teachers and pupils it is psychologically 
more effective to refer to reader’s purposes than to objec- 
tives, because the reader’s purposes are the more imme- 
diate and frequently employed means to the attainment 
of reading objectives. 

Because of this, it may well be wiser to show teachers 
how skillful guidance gets purposeful reading under way 
with a variety of selections and to help them to see how 
many reader’s purposes are in typical reading situations, 
instead of leading teachers to infer that in good teaching 
of reading a lesson is always concerned with some single 
specific objective. 

A list of specific objectives may still be of considerable 
value as a check list, just as a list of food values or ele- 
ments may be of use even though it is feasible under most 
circumstances to choose a variety of natural foods each 
of which contains a number of needed elements in combina- 
tion and in appetizing form. 
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This conception of the function of purposes in the attain- 
ment of objectives has an obvious and significant bearing 
on methods of teaching which is developed in a subsequent 
section. 

At this point it is perhaps appropriate to distinguish be- 
tween reading aims, objectives, and purposes, by listing 
a few of each. As commonly used, a reading objective is a 
goal or phase of attainment, as, for example: 

General objectives. An abiding interest in reading or ability 
to interpret effectively. 

Specific objectives. Ability to see more than one word at a 
glance. Positive attitude toward reading matter in the school 
environment. (Lists of specific objectives frequently consist 
chiefly of abilities, that is, skills and habits, failing to include 
due reference to attitudes either in connection with habits and 
skills, or separately.) 

Aims, They are commonly used in connection with discussions 
of reading purposes, and are in a sense teachers^ or learners^ pur- 
poses rather than readers^ purposes. They may be general or 
specific. 

General Aims. They are used to develop a slight vocabulary 
of frequently recurring words through reading activities that 
utilize contextual material. To cultivate a thoughtful attitude 
and stimulate or establish the habit of thinking about what is 
read. 

Specific Aims, They provide practice in skimming, develop 
appreciation for a given poem, and demonstrate the value of the 
dictionary as an aid to pronunciation. 

A reader^ s purposes (a sequence). 

1. To find a good Christmas story. (This purpose leads to 
the use of the table of contents in one or more books or to 
the use of a card index.) 

2. To find a given story in a book. 

3. To decide on the suitability of the story for use in a Christ- 
mas program. (This purpose may lead to rapid, individual, 
silent, evaluative reading in which a number of points may 
be considered, namely, length, interest, possibilities for 
dramatization or illustration in a movie, number of charac- 
ters involved, suitability with reference to some general 

. scheme or plan, as, for example, a program about Christmas 
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customs, comparative suitability with reference to some 
other story.) 

4. To decide on certain matters involved in a story to a class 
or a report to a committee. (This purpose involves re- 
reading of parts of the selected story with skimming to 
locate them. It also involves the mental or written organi- 
zation of information concerning the story into an oral 
or written report.) 

5. To decide which parts could be briefly told and which 
might better be read verbatim. 

6. To try the story out on a small audience to see how long 
it would take as planned, to get a judgment of its suit- 
ability for a larger audience, and to get suggestions to 
improve the plan or the reading. 

7. To apply suggestions in further preparation. 

8. To entertain an audience with a carefully prepared Christ- 
mas story. 

Stages of reading growth. The essential aims of 
reading cannot be discussed without reference to the five 
important periods into which growth stages characteristic 
of normal reading progress. The essential aims to be 
emphasized in each stage or period are stated below. 

Aims of the period of preparation for reading or the 
period in which readiness for reading is developed. This 
list gives the most important aims for the period of prepa- 
ration ; 

1. To provide wide first-hand experience as a background 
of meanings and a stock of ideas to aid interpretation. 

2. To give children contacts with stories, poems, and other 
reading matter which they can interpret from another's 
reading before they can read themselves. 

3. To encourage the discussion and interpretation of experi- 
ences and stories and pictures and the use of ideas in ex- 
pressional activities. 

4. To lead pupils to see the uses and values of reading on 
their own immediate level and in their own environment, 
and thus to develop readiness for instruction in reading 
and arouse true effort. 
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5. To take account of individual differences in maturity, inter- 
est, and ability. 

Aims of the period of initial instruction. The following 
give the aims for the period of initial instruction : 

1. To relate reading to the child’s experience. 

2. To introduce children to reading as primarily a thought- 
getting process. 

3. To stimulate keen interest in reading activities, 

4. To provide guidance that subordinates mechanics to mean- 
ing from the very start and facilitates desirable progress 
in learning with normal strain. 

5. To develop a sight vocabulary of recurrent words as an 
incidental outcome of meaningful reading experiences, with 
easy contextual material in which the vocabulary has been 
sufficiently well controlled to facilitate this aim without 
reducing the interest. 

6. To lay a sound foundation for subsequent growth in desir- 
able fundamental habits, and develop a readiness for more 
training which makes for independence with very easy 
materials. 

7. To provide for varying rates of progress through this 
period. 

Aims of the period of rapid growth in fundamental atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills. The following are the aims for 
the period of rapid growth for the second and third grades • 

1. To enrich and extend experience through activities in which 
reading plays a significant part. 

2. To cultivate keen interest in a variety of worth while 
reading materials, including the world’s best stories. 

3. To facilitate the habit of independent silent and oral 
reading in which much of the material is of the individual’s 
own choice. 

4. To build backgrounds for study by providing contacts with 
easy but interesting factual material and motives for read- 
ing, using such materials purposefully and selectively. 

5. To study progress in the development of suitable attitudes, 
fundamental habits and skills, and serve individual needs 
as these become evident. 
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6. To introduce children to the library (class, school, and 
public) and initiate such uses of it as may be served under 
local circumstances. 

Aims of the period of wide reading to extend and enrich 
experience and to cultivate the habits and attitudes in^ 
volved in representative types of reading and study activi- 
ties. The following are the aims for the period of wide 
reading for the intermediate grades : 

1. To extend and enrich- experience bountifully through oppor- 
tunities for choosing material in practically every major 
field of human interest and endeavor in which suitable 
content can be found in the school, the library, <iikI the 
home. 

2. To establish suitable habits and attitudes toward current 
reading matter of everyday life. 

3. To foster independence and purposeful attack on informa- 
tional material and thus contribute to the development of 
study habits and attitudes. 

4. To establish economical ways of using references and other 
library facilities and to use the library in connection witli 
subjects of study. 

5. To encourage social uses of reading in true audience situa- 
tions which lead to a refinement of tastes, a sharing of 
interests, and the development of socially effective oral 
reading. 

6. To make due provision for the diagnosis of reading needs, 
special training, and remedial work, and to select challeng- 
ing individual reading projects for pupils of superior read- 
ing attainment. 

The course of study in reading. The statement of aims 
as given for the successive stages or levels of reading prog*' 
ress are obviously appropriate material for inclusion in the 
course of study. 

So much of the material in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
has a definite bearing on the course of study that it may 
well be considered an indispensable reference on this topic 
until some more authoritative pronouncement is made. 
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The Third Yearhooh of the department of superintend- 
ence is another valuable source to makers- of courses of 
study in reading. 

In a comparative study of seven very good and seven 
very poor reading courses the following points of contrast 
were noted : ^ 

Good Courses op Study Poor Courses op Study 

General aims are stated at General aims are not stated, 
the outset. General aims indi- 
cate desirable breadth of the 
reading program presented. 

Specific aims for each grade 
or level are stated. 

Specific aims are in harmony 
with general aims. 

Grade aims are in line with Recommendations, if any, are 
progressive recommendations. often out of keeping with pro- 
gressive trends. 

A variety of good readers is Basic books are prescribed, 
recommended and listed. 

Additional books and other 
materials are suggested. 

Materials make a progressive 
program possible. 

Books or their contents are 
classified or grouped with refer- 
ence to types or uses. 

Desirable procedures or types Procedures are described au- 
of activity are proposed. thoritatively. 

^ Laura Zirbes, Gompo/rdtive Studies of Ourr&^t Pructice in Readr- 
ing unth Techmques for the Improvement of Teaching, Teachers 
College Dissertation, Columbia University, 1928, Ch. iv. 


Additional materials are 
either vaguely indicated or in- 
adequate* 


Specific grade aims are usu- 
ally not stated or must be 
inferred. 
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Good Courses op Study 

The Telation of activities to 
aims and materials is indicated. 

Concrete examples and illus- 
trative types of procedure and 
activity are included. 

Undesirable practices are not 
recommended or are criticized. 

Acceptable published sources 
are referred to in support of 
recommendations or in a bibli- 
ography of professional read- 
ings. 

Provisions for individual dif- 
ferences are recommended. 

Standards of attainment are 
in harmony with desirable aims 
and progressive practice. 

Ways and means of evalu- 
ating reading outcomes are 
suggested. (Informal tests, 
standardized tests, and records 
of various sorts.) 

The relations of reading to 
other school work are indicated. 

Helpful sources of further 
suggestion are referred to. 

Recommendations leave room 
for teacher initiative. 

Organization, form, and plan 
of the course show desirable 
emphasis by grades. 

Continuity and interdepend- 
ence of work in adjacent grades 
are indicated. 


Poor Courses op Study 

Ground to be covered and 
division of time is arbitrarily 
assigned. 

No concrete suggestions are 
given. 

Some undesirable practices 
are required, others recom- 
mended. 

Basis for requirements or 
prescriptions is not given. 


Standards of attainment are 
lacking or arbitrary. 


Reading is considered a sepa- 
rate school subject. 


Teacher is given little or no 
freedom. 

Emphasis is often harmful 
and narrow. 
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Good Courses of Study 

The pupil is considered as an 
individual with social needs and 
capacities. 

The teacher is considered as 
a professional worker and her 
point of view is respected. 

The course of study in read- 
ing is obviously a handbook to 
be used as a help and guide in 
classroom work. 

The purpose of the course of 
study is the improvement of 
teaching in the interests of the 
learner. 

The good course of study in 
reading is one of the most con- 
structive instruments of demo- 
cratic supervision. 

When these same fourteen courses of study were analyzed 
for the specific reading activities recommended, it was 
found that the good courses contained more than seven 
times as many reading activities as did the poor ones. 

It was further found that even the best courses of study 
lagged considerably behind the recommendations of pro- 
gressive leadership in reading. This fact makes it inad- 
visable to use present good courses as models. 

The progressive teacher who takes advantage of such 
leadership in special extension courses or summer sessions 
will find little encouragement in a situation where the 
course of study prescribes outworn practices. 

Some reading courses are so poor and restrictive that 
they serve only to impede practice. Some are so good that 
they are significant agents in reconstruction. The differ- 
ence in wealth, variety, and quality of suggestions is a chal- 


PooR Courses of Study 

Classes are the unit of in- 
struction. 

Teacher's status is clearly not 
professional. 

The course of study is little 
more than a brief general pre- 
scribed assignment, a few pages 
in length. 

The purpose of the course 
is to secure uniformity and to 
lay down requirements in terms 
of the system. 

The poor course of study is 
typically an exacting means of 
autocratic control. 
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lenge to supervisors who are facing curriculum reconstruc- 
tion in reading. 

Reading methods and procedures. The breadth and 
scope of the modern reading program precludes the pos- 
sibility of giving in a chapter even a cursory statement of 
the variety of methods involved in the development of an 
adequate range of reading outcomes. 

Investigations show that methods which stress mechan- 
ics achieve their ends at the expense of comprehension 
and favorable attitudes toward reading. All methods 
should aw)id_ar^,..lype of ,actiyityin...vhic]h meaning is left 
out of consideration. This holds even with reference to 
word recognition, for response in terms of meaning may be 
reMU’y secured. It holds as well with reference to oral 
/eading on all levels and it rules out much of the banefuHy^' 
meaningless word building and similarly barren types of 
so-called busy work in the lower primary grades. 

Investigations also show that the nature of thn ^jceadar ^s 
purpose determin es to a very considerable extent the whole 
operation of the reading jnechanism and the adjust^nt 
of the mental proce^se^ involved. This is the basis for 
assuming that the crux of the problem of reading methods 
is guidance i n waj^s^ which promote purposetul-xeadiug,^ 
an acceptable, variety .of materials. 

Purposeful reading activities are not only the core of 
a progressive reading program but are also the means of 
vitalizing and enriching alUbther subjects and cla^roqm 
activities. If the teacher proceeds on the assumption that 
her major function is the administration of formal lessons 
she will want plans and systematic predetermined steps 
in procedure. 

If, however, the teacher proceeds on the assumption that 
varied purposeful reading reduces the need of specific 
training to a minimum, she will consider it her major 
function to guide p upil ac ifeitie^ ,so that reading purposes 
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may arise and eventuate, and she will realize that tiie 
feadepr method s ~or proeedures are best formulated in 
terms of his own purposes or those which he adopts and 
pursues, changing when those purposes suggest change. 
SePguidance will help children to discover the varied 
uses and values of reading. She will augment the learning 
values of every reading situation without disorganizing 
purposeful activity and predetermining pupil procedure 
by a restrictive overemphasis on formal or conscious learn- 
ing. 

She wdll frequently take advantage of certain types of 
reading situations to study the needs of individuals or of 
her vAole group, and for the latter purpose she will avail 
herself of techniques^ which give her ^diagnostic, information 
in objective . form. Certain informal tests serve this pur- 
^pSe"eipeditiously and eflEectively and their use is as essen- 
Tiff as a^ saJEegiiard as is the periodic health examination 
and more regular routines of inspection and weighing. 
When such inquiry reveals some special, reading deficiency 
or need she will be concerned with some specific corrective - 
or 'developmental training .and.,ckcck,jts. efforts. 

The supervisor should have and give teachers access 
to specific references which explain and illustrate concretely 
the practical working out of various aspects of the progres- 
sive program in reading. Wherever possible, such mate- 
rials should supplement general supervisory suggestions 
and fit the needs of individual teachers. An array of de- 
scriptive reports of contrasted good and poor lessons has 
been gathered ® in the hope that it may serve to point out 
certain significant differences and to stimulate self -super- 
vision on the part of teachers who wish to adopt preferred 
proeedures. i| 

The same study illustrates the use of check lists in evalu- * ^ 
ating teaching procedures. The following list of values 


« Laura Zirbes, op. oit, Chs, yii and viii. 
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was found in a single half hour of reading activity in the 
second grade. 

Check List of Values in Reading Procedure 

1. Meaning was emphasized throughout. 

2. Pupil needs were studied. 

3. Pupil needs were served. 

4. All pupil responses were used with diagnostic intent. 

5. Reading was purposeful. 

6. There was special provision for poor readers. 

7. There was special provision for good readers. 

8. The situation was related to a previous class activity. 

9. The situation was related to current out-of -school life. 

10. Reading habits were cheeked up. 

11. Good incentives were used. 

12. The amount of actual purposeful reading by each child 
at his own rate was significant. 

13. Pupils exercised choice and initiative. 

14. The teachers’ guidance augmented learning values. 

15. The diagnostic data was used in a subsequent period. 

16. The activity led on. 

While this list is not perfectly adapted to all levels or 
types of situations it indicates an approach to the problem 
of method. A learning situation in which so many values 
are found is surely more worth while than one like the 
following which is, no doubt, still very common, although 
none of the values listed above seem to be clearly present. 

An Almost Valueless Reading Activity 
Approach or Introduction 

Purpose of the approach : preparation for smooth oral 
reading. 

Word study and drill on so-called “difficult” or new words 
of the next selection in the reader, these having been selected 
by the teacher especially in cases where they are not already 
listed in the book. Emphasis on pronunciation with some formal 
attention to meaning. 

Locating the Selection 

Waiting to be told the page number and responding to a 
•FnvTYifll tf» take out books and onen them to a sriven nasre. 
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heading 

Reading paragraph by paragraph orally in turn with or 
without comment by the teacher on errors or on quality of oral 
reading. Rereading some paragraphs to improve quality of 
oral reading. 

Answering teacher’s oral questions, reproducing the content, 
or telling what the paragraph is about. 

Good readers usually read first; poor readers last. Thus the 
oral reading proceeds, sometimes preceded or followed by silent 
study for the purpose of reading better orally. Certain parts 
or the whole selection may be reread in turn orally, while other 
pupils are supposed to keep the place, awaiting their turn. 

The materials of reading. A progressive program in 
reading implies a rich, broad supply of reading materials. 
The Report of the National Reading Committee gives spe- 
cific suggestions for the reading equipment in progressive 
classrooms and indicates the need for school libraries. 
Current tendencies in the supply of new reading mate- 
rials and in the budgeting of funds for books reflect the 
influence of this chapter and of other pertinent parts of the 
report. Copious references to other sources are supplied 
and annotated in the bibliography. The supply of reading 
materials must be as inclusive as the broad aims of the 
progressive reading program, and as varied as the inter- 
ests, needs, and purposes of the pupils.’' 

A progressive supervisor included an analytical survey 
of the local reading equipment and a five-year plan of book 
purchases in her supervisory program. The survey cov- 
ered recreational materials and reference books, basic read- 
ers, work-type readings, and materials for the enrichment 
of content subjects. It also included such accessory peda- 
gogical materials as were needed for beginning reading. 
It provided data on the number of copies on hand for use 
in each classroom and proposed a reapportionment of 

7 National Society for the Study of Education, Twenty-fourth 
Yearlook, Part I (Public School Publishing Co., 1925), Ch. iii, 
pp. 21-73. 
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funds formerly devoted to sets of supplementary readers, 
as a nucleus for a fund for classroom libraries. 

Similar surveys would lead to more generous budgeting 
for book funds and a more progressive policy in the appor- 
tionment of expenditures. Numerous studies indicate the 
inadequacy of traditional equipment for the teaching of 
reading. 

Progressive supervisors have done excellent work in pro- 
viding teachers with a more adequate material basis for a 
modern program of reading. Publishers have responded 
generously to the recommendations of professional leader- 
ship in making new but desirable types of material avail- 
able. Reviews in educational journals, textbook collections, 
and exhibits have done much to introduce new types of 
reading material to those who are charged with the pur- 
chase of school books. 

Supervisors are realizing the economy and advantage of 
breaking up sets of supplementary books and ordering 
small groups and single copies. By this means class or 
school libraries may be developed at slight extra expense 
and to the great advantage of the children who thus have 
access to a much more comprehensive array of materials. 

Measurements in reading. The outcomes of reading 
instruction and experience may be studied in a variety of 
ways. Among these the two most commonly employed are 
standardized and informal tests. 

Standardized tests. The progressive supervisor should 
have on file sample copies of all standardized reading tests. 
The bibliography provides references which give the infor- 
mation necessary for the purchase of such samples. The 
following quotation from Part I of th^ Twenty-fourth 
TearT)ook ® indicates the responsibility of the supervisor in 
selecting tests and carrying out a testing program. 


sim., pp. 264-267. 
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Those who are seriously concerned with the improvement of 
instruction in reading cannot fail to realize the need for some 
tests or measures by means of which the reading abilities of 
pupils in particular situations can be compared with those of 
unselected gi'oups. When such comparisons are to be made, it is 
essential that the tests or measures be so prepared that they 
may be given later and elsewhere under identical conditions and 
scored in exactly the same manner. The process by means of 
which tests are made acceptable for such use is called standardi- 
zation. The process of standardization reduces to a minimum 
those factors which would make comparisons unfair or unreliable. 
Teachers and lay critics sometimes do not realize the necessity of 
holding to standardized directions for, giving and scoring the 
tests and therefore take liberties with procedures which they 
consider unnecessarily didactic or otherwise poorly adapted to 
given situations. Even when made with the best intent, such 
variations vitiate the value of comparisons and invalidate con- 
clusions based on the test results. 

Teachers and pupils should come to think of standardized 
reading tests as impersonally as one thinks of measurements of 
height. Administrators can do much to foster this attitude and 
are perhaps somewhat responsible for the attitude of anxiety 
which causes teachers and pupils to react unfavorably to such 
tests. The interpretation of standard test results requires not 
only tact, but also insight into the complex nature of reading 
ability and the consequent limitations of a single measurement. 
Neither the pupils' progress nor the teacher's efficiency can be 
fairly judged by one test unsupported by other data. Further- 
more, many of the significant outcomes of instruction in reading 
are not measured by existing tests. Supervision which depends 
too largely on test results, skews teachers to an overemphasis 
on the narrow range of objectives represented in available tests. 
Nevertheless, when properly used, interpreted, and supplemented 
with other information, standard tests are exceedingly valuable. 

Bases of test selection. Turning again to the Twenty- 
fourth YearhooTc we find that the following factors should 
he considered in the selection of standardized reading tests : 

1. The test should be a valid measure of some significant type 
or aspect of reading ability. 

2. If a test measures only one aspect or t 3 rpe of reading 
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ability, it should be supplemented with another reading 
test which measures another aspect. 

3. The test should be available in at least two so-called equiva- 
lent forms, in order that retests may be given at appropri- 
ate intervals without reducing their significance by prac- 
tice effect. 

4. The reliability of the test and the derivation of norms 
should be considered. These are usually reported in the 
manual of directions. 

6. The norms should be sufficiently precise to be of value in 
interpreting individual scores and should be stated in a 
form which permits comparison with other reading tests, 
subject tests, and measurements of pupil capacities. 

6. The standardized directions for giving and scoring the test 
should be definite, easy to follow, and economical of time 
and effort. 

Carrying out a testing program. The following consid- 
erations are also taken from the same source : 

1. Teachers should be informed of the proposed testing pro- 
gram and of the conditions upon which its success depends. 

|2. Standardized directions should be followed in detail. 

3 . If the tests are given twice a year, in October and May, 
the attitude and work of the teachers is improved. The 
teacher who has a class which scores low in October, has 
an opportunity to show her effectiveness by the growth 
record rather than by the test scores themselves. 

4. A testing program should be followed by a report to 
pupils and teachers. 

5. When test results have been reported, teachers and pupils 
should receive practical help and suggestions by means 
of which improvement may be secured. 

6. Problem cases should be studied by means of additional 
tests, diagnoses, and remedial work. 

7. The test scores should be considered in reorganizing the 
classes and forming fiexible groups for reading purposes. 

8. Other factors not measured in standardized tests should 
not be neglected in a sound and inclusive teaching program 
and in the evaluation of results. Literary appreciation, 
dramatization, and love of reading are not so easily 
measured, but are nevertheless significant. Standardized 
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tests do not pretend to be inclusive measnres of all reading 
valnes. 

9. Children of lovr intelligence cannot be expected to do as 
well as brighter children. Similarly, children with lan- 
guage handicaps are often retarded in reading. Intelli- 
gence data and other pertinent facts are essential for the 
valid interpretation of tests’ results. 

10. Available norms are based on the average results of pre- 
vailing practice, and it is quite possible that such norms 
will move upward, as revised aims, scientific methods, and 
appropriate materials make themselves felt. 

11. Because norms are merely measures of the average achieve- 
mgntpf unselected groups, they should be used as refer- 
ence points rather than as aims or standards. 

Criteria that informal tests should satisfy. Standardized 
reading tests measure the pnteomes of instruction. Mcyr- 
mal tests and .obecks provide laeans for noting the pupil 
responses •while reading, of observing the manner in which 
habits and abilities function in typical classroom reading 
situations."^ Informal testing is an integral part of guid- 
ance which every teacher should use regularly in studying 
the~responses of pupils and discovering their needs. Other 
uses andTVdvantages of informal tests are referred to in 
connection with the statement of criteria for such tests 
quoted below : ® 

1. It is absolutely essential that informal tests be more than 
silent Reading, ^devices. They should be carefully planned 

reference to a broad range of anns and objectives, 
because the types of "tests and responses required condition 
the character of the pupil’s mental activity and quality 
of attehfidh.’ Informal tests should be vjjjpd enough to 
giiaMlLg'&ilist narrow aims^ of. the overemphasm of certain 
types of reading /experiences at the expense of others. 

2. Inlormal ' tests should, whenever possible, be based on 
significant, worth whi^ jpading matter. Tests based on 
unrelated sentences, and containing irrelevant and arbi- 
trary directions, are not suitable vehicles of instruction. 


pp. 262-263. 
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The effects of training based on such exercises are not 
so likely to spread or transfer that they warrant great 
expenditures of time or effort. It is far more economical 
to base informal tests on what children read, than to 
frame paragraphs or set up sentences in order to base 
tests or questions upon them. 

3. The technique of informal tests should be simple and 
easily explained to pupils. Whoever possible, the tech- 
nique should be self-explanatory, in order that there be the 
least possible expenditure of time in explanation of pro- 
cedure and that there be the least possible liability of con- 
fusing the pupils. The responses should be well within 
the maturity and abilities of the pupils and should not 
necessitate undue effort or time either on their part or 
that of the teacher, 

4. Whenever possible, the test itself should be a learning 

j^xperience in which every pupil is thrown on his own 
r^ppjosibility. ^ ^ ^ 

5. The scoring should be so objective that the pupil realizes 
the fairness of, the test and can almost always ^ore his 
own work or that of other pupils by refere nce to"V *^v. 

6. The pupil should usually be made aware of the purpose 
of his reading and of _the significance of his success or 
failiir^^<5 iS. the latter ease, of some means of improving 
his powers. 

7. Success in^tests should give pupils satisfaction and should 
be jrewa]:de(^„ chiefly by other reading privileges and respon-- 

• sibilities. 

8. TestsTEould be framed and conducted to avoid temptations 
to copy, to guess, or to resort to other irrelevant cues. 

9. The nature of each jest s hould be a dapted to the reading 
ma tter on wSicK lE aLbased. Questions of fact and analysis 
are inappropriately used with litera gr rn ateri^ ls. Where 
app ffciatiqn is the desired end, suST tests are not in place. 
C^prehension of seque nce, of plot, or of total meaning 
cannot be tested or developed by means of questions that 
dwell on insignificant detail. Thus, tests must ascertain 
whether pupils are reading with the mind -set apj )ropriate 
to the specifie^^terial. 

Remedial work in reading. It is obviously not the super- 
visor ’s function to assume the actual conduct of diagnostic 
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and remedial work in classrooms, but the supervisory pro- 
gram in reading must take some account of this problem. 
In some situations where there is a great need it has been 
considered advisable to set up a reading clinic devoted to 
this particular purpose. In other situations a special 
teacher is provided who takes care of such cases in one or 
two buildings. In still other situations the regular teacher 
handles p^oor rea ders as one phase of group and individual 
^rork. Whatever solution seems "most feasible the super- 
visor must be ready with sound suggestions. 

The importance of insight into the causes of reading de~ 
ficiencies. I nsight into the factors which hamper reading 
progress is a vital need'bflTie' supervisor. Several studies 
point to The serious eifects of early failure in reading and 
the consequent prevalence of inappropriate attitudes. The 
failure to utilize existing interests as a basis for reading, 
and the lack of a definite program of interest building and 
attitude ""conservation are serious matters. Certain read- 
ing procedures which build skill s^jat the expense of atti- 
tudes have been prevalent and they too often eventuate 
"IBy^efeating their own ends. Experience shows that many 
pupils whose reading achievement is satisfactory have not 
acquired an abiding interest in reading as a mode of experi- 
ence which they will i5e“ inclined to use voluntarily to the 
enrichment of their own lives. 

Beading deficiencies for which teaching is responsible. 
Narrow aims or peculiarities of emphasis are responsible 
for another large group of deficiencies. Overemphasis on 
one aspect o^eading usually results in some"Sew or lack. 
Thii^ack is often due to a peculiar emphasis in a manual 
or course of study or to overpotency of certain supervisory 
suggestions. Well balanced instruction, conceived in the 
light of broad aims, would eliminate such causes of defi- 
ciency, whereas narrow aims and poorly balanced instruc- 
tion actually produce certain reading difficulties. 
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The causes of certain other deficiencies are located in the 
teacher. When the quality or organization of instruction 
is not conducive to growth in fundamental habits and skills, 
some pupils develop progressing deficiencies. These are at 
first slight and easily remediable; but vague, general, or 
purposeless teaching is not corrective. It is rather con- 
ducive to further deterioration of abilities. 

Problems relaiing to language handicap. Language 
handicaps predispose pupils to reading difficulty and there- 
fore point to the need for special adjustments and provi- 
sion for all children of foreign parentage. Such general 
adjustments would certainly have particular reference to 
beginners and thus tend to strike at the cause of difficulty 
constructively, reduce retardation and also cut down the 
number of remediable cases due to language factors. 

Remedial problems for which unsuitable materials are 
responsible. Another large group of causes could be at- 
tacked by eliminating undesirable reading matter, by ad- 
justing the grade placement of difficult books, and by intro- 
ducing a greater variety and abundance of easy material 
suitable for sight reading. So much has been written on 
this subject that it is hardly necessary to point to this need. 

Problems explained by the pupiVs school history. Irreg- 
ularity of attendance and other gaps or lacks of continuity 
in the pupil’s school experience lead to inevitable reading 
casualties. These may be reduced by a plan which 
promptly gives such pupils special attention until their ad- 
justment is assured. Cumulative records should make in- 
formation on every pupil’s school history accessible. 

Physical handicaps. Certain types of deficiency are due 
to physical defects. The chief physical defects are cases 
of faulty vision or hearing. Failure to examine pupils 
for such defects at entrance is often responsible for inex- 
plicable slowness or seeming dullness which is not properly 
diagnosed until considerable harm is done. The McCallie 
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Vision Tests for illiterates (Stoelting, Chicago) can be used 
by first-grade teachers where medical inspection is not 
available, and informal tests of hearing can be arranged 
in the classroom when snch defects are suspected. 

Mental deficiencies. Cases of low intelligence may be 
discovered by the nse of intelligence tests. These should 
be given to beginners at school entrance so that the results 
may be used in grouping beginners and dealing with de- 
ficient groups in terms of their mental handicaps. In sub- 
sequent grades a knoAvledge of a child’s mental capacity 
gained through such tests is essential for the interpreta- 
tion of his achievement and for an intelligent attack on 
reading difSculties. 

Causal factors in the home. Finally, home conditions are 
found responsible for certain deficiencies. "With the best 
of intentions parents often rob children of aU incentive 
to learn to read by continuing to read for them and taking 
all the initiative during the period when they should begin 
to assume some responsibility of reading for themselves. 
Occasionally the matter is made more complex by home 
teaching which utilizes inappropriate methods or by failure 
to realize that adult standards of literature cannot with 
impunity be imposed on children. Tastes thrive best on 
materials adapted to present interests and abilities. 

Problems of prevention. By far the major number of 
our reading problems are preventable by a revision of aims 
and a readjustment of requirements, materials, and pro- 
cedures. If we attack the causes of reading deficiency in 
this way it is entirely possible to reduce the number of 
remediable cases. By clearing up cases and simultaneously 
working on the improvement of learning conditions and 
procedures which reveal and meet individual needs, day 
by day, the number of remediable cases in one school was 
reduced from twenty-eight to one in four years. The ease 
which has not yielded to treatment has been diagnosed each 
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year and has received special remedial work during four 
years without marked improvement; but such cases are 
rare and should not discourage careful work. Chronic 
disability is not a legitimate diagnosis until every possible 
remedial effort has been tried. Teachers should be helped 
to proceed from the detection of deficiency to an analysis 
of the contributing factors, whatever they may be. 

In conclusion it seems fair to say that the proportion 
of reading failures and cases of marked deficiency in the 
total enrollment is a better index of the adequacy of any 
school’s reading program than reading achievement test 
medians or other measures of central tendency. Further- 
more, the reduction of the proportion of reading failures 
by direct attack on the various causes of failure is a wor- 
thy objective and a sure means of cutting off the supply 
of remediable cases at its source. 

Major duties of supervision in reading. Outlining the 
essential characteristics of a progressive reading program. 
In view of the fact that investigations in reading have 
provided a basis for fundamental reconstruction, it is in- 
cumbent on supervision to acquaint teachers with these 
findings and to outline some of the major characteristics 
of progressive practice. It is not enough to help teachers 
to do better the things which they are already doing in 
their classroom work in reading. There is need for broad- 
ening the teacher’s conceptions of reading aims and pro- 
cedures, for suggesting new types of reading material and 
for developing progressive standards of attainment. This 
can and should be done without implying that teachers are 
entirely uninformed on the findings of investigation. It 
can be done very impersonally by references to the pro- 
fessional literature. By the wise use of selected references, 
teachers can be put in touch with the sources in which they 
may find further guidance and suggestion. 

The mere authoritative prescription of sudden changes 
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of policy, procedures, or standards in reading is likely to 
lead to confusion unless teachers are given the advantage 
of familiarity with recent reading developments and some 
general view of progressive trends. 

A further cause of confusion may be avoided if some 
fundamental phase of the reading program is made the 
immediate matter for supervisory consideration and if suc- 
cessive steps in reconstruction are planned and undertaken 
in turn, cooperatively, and without undue pressure. The 
following summary is an authoritative statement of the out- 
standing recommendations for reconstruction which should 
find some place in a supervisory program in reading.^® 

1. A broad conception of the aims of reading instruction 
based on a clear understanding of its wide significance in 
school and other life activities. 

2. Vigorous emphasis from the beginning on reading as a 
thought-getting process and the subordination of the 
mechanics of reading to thought interpretation. 

3. A clear recognition of the vital contribution of wide 
experience to good interpretation, with special emphasis 
on prereading experiences and the temporary postpone- 
ment, if necessary, of formal instruction in reading. 

4. Provision for wide reading as an essential means of ex- 
tending experience and of cultivation of strong motives 
for, and permanent interests in, reading. 

5. A significant increase in the amount and variety of read- 
ing materials and a corresponding improvement in their 
quality. 

6. A clear recognition of the fact that both rejamtorgL 
and work-type r^jilag are essential in a well balanced 
programnSTTn^uetion. 

7. Definite provision for the systematic development and 
independent use of specific reading and study habits in 
all school subjects. 

8. Emphasis on the enjoyment of literature as a means of 
fuller living, rather than on analysis and detailed study 
technique in this field. 


10 Ch. xii. 
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9. New types of organization and procedure in classes made 
necessary by the adoption of broader aims in reading. 

10. Adequate provision for differences in individual capacities, 
needsi'"-a®id tastes. 

11. The classroom use of informal tests as essential means 
of discovering group and individual needs. 

12. The continuous study of progress toward the essential 
objectives of reading, namely, wide experience, strong 
motives for, and permanent interests in, reading, and 
effective habits and skills. 

There are, perhaps, few supervisors who have not found 
in the source quoted above a wealth of suggestion and sup- 
port for the progressive reconstruction and improvement 
of reading. This is indeed the purpose which the National 
Committee was attempting to serve when this report was 
made available. The unanimous recommendations of a 
group of seven educational leaders in the field of reading 
have helped to secure for local supervisors a readier hear- 
ing for proposed changes, and have provided a professional 
platform to which such changes could he referred. Until 
some more authoritative pronouncement is produced this 
Yearbook will therefore furnish an outline of a desirable 
reading program. It is not a program for bringing about 
changes but describes progressive practice toward which 
change should be directed. 

Setting top a supervisory program. The plan by means 
of which the supervisor hopes to move practice forward, 
securing the adoption of broader aims and more progressive 
procedures may be considered as a supervisory program. 
The plan may provide for a preliminary study of the Year- 
'book by supervisors and teachers. It may initiate a special 
course in reading under the auspices of some training cen- 
ter. It may provide for group or committee work for the 
discovery of local needs in reading. These are a few of 
the possible first steps in a supervisory program. Obvi- 
ously, whole-hearted cooperation of the teaching body is 
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essential to the conduct of this supervisory program. 
Teachers must therefore be made aware of the need for 
reconstruction and have a part in the determination of 
the program. They must share the responsibility for put- 
ting the program into effect. 

There is perhaps no one plan or program of recon- 
struction in reading which is better than any other. The 
best supervisory program for any reading situation is the 
one which secures the greatest measure of genuine teacher 
cooperation in the attainment of essential aims of reading 
as these are envisioned by scientific studies, professional 
leadership, and creative teaching. However, some one 
with vision must assume the major responsibility propos- 
ing alternative plans and finding sound bases for recon- 
struction. Haphazard supervision cannot be as effec- 
tive as carefully planned cooperative endeavor along defi- 
nitely accepted lines of advance. The requirements of 
democratic supervision should not be construed to limit 
the supervisor’s responsibility for professional leadership 
nor omit her in an evaluation of the progress of recon- 
struction. 

While there are certain points which are common to most 
well conceived supervisory programs in reading, it is none 
the less true that there is variety of emphasis and proce- 
dure. Almost every plan starts out with some form of in- 
quiry, survey, or investigation, and utilizes the findings ’ 
as a point of departure. Some plans are very broad while 
others are narrowly specific. Some programs indicate a 
large measure of teacher cooperation while others are sur- 
prisingly prescriptive, making slight allowance for initia- 
tive and less for individual differences in teachers. 

No doubt the emphasis in a supervisory program most 
frequently reflects some serious lack or need revealed in a 
local inquiry or survey which was thus in a sense diagnos- 
tic. At its best, diagnostic supervision should deal with. 
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the causes of reading deficiency and institute a supervisory 
program with preventive as well as remedial intent. For 
example, a heavy emphasis on rate and comprehension in 
the intermediate grades may be necessary because of poor 
methods in the primary grades, or an emphasis on remedial 
work with nonreaders in the upper primary grades may be 
needed because of an early entrance age or an oversys- 
tematic start which makes no provision for individual dif- 
ferences in readiness. Emphasis on the experiences and 
attitudes upon which the effectiveness of initial instruction 
depends may lead to the reduction of first-grade failures. 
Disproportionate emphasis on skills and power may be a 
superficial means of dealing with one aspect of the reading 
situation, in a manner which leads to later complications. 
A supervisory program which investigates the causes of 
reading failure in the first grade may reduce the early em- 
phasis on skills and, by making room for a happy start, may 
secure a broader measure of reading growth and high at- 
tainment by the end of the second grade. 

Supervision may actually be responsible for the per- 
sistence of certain prevalent reading disorders when it in- 
stitutes remedial measures without examining into the 
origin of common deficiencies. For example, remedial 
measures to correct word calling in the second grade would 
not be necessary if drill on words in isolation, with exces- 
sive emphasis on recognition, were not responsible for 
creating this general remedial need. Similarly, prescrip- 
tive requirements for extensive reading aggravate the con- 
dition that makes such measures seem necessary by fail- 
ing to provide for intrinsic interests and favorable atti- 
tudes. Again, the acceptance and use of prevailing norms 
as desirable standards of attainment in reading may ac- 
tually sanction and fix traditional procedures, whereas pro- 
gressive practice is advocating broader aims, richer content, 
and wider experience, all of which will naturally lead to a 
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revision of prevailing norms and broader means of evalu- 
ating reading attainment. Obviously supervision should 
see the reading program broadly and as a whole. Even 
when it seems advisable to institute some program with a 
narrow emphasis, supervision must take the responsibility 
for ensuring proper balance and due provision for the 
various types and levels of reading activity and attainment. 

Pidting the supervisory program into effect. Any pro- 
gram of supervision in reading utilizes ways and means of 
influencing practice and thus realizing its objectives If 
soundly conceived, it aims to enlist the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the teaching staff from the outset, gives stimu- 
lus and direction to effort by providing a wealth of con- 
crete suggestions and means for clarifying the newer con- 
ceptions of reading procedure. If well conceived, a super- 
visory program contributes to every teacher’s insight into 
the problems of reading, to her vision of its significance in 
a modern school, and to her sense of the relative values of 
various phases of the reading program. If wrongly or 
narrowly conceived, a supervisory program distorts the 
emphasis of instruction and disturbs its balance or leaves 
teachers unconvinced or confused and increasingly depend- 
ent on supervisory direction or approval. Democratic 
supervision should select from a wide array of possible 
ways and means those which are not only sound in their 
application of investigational findings but positive and lib- 
erating in their effects on teachers. Used independently 
many of these are in a sense supervisory devices. Utilized 
more legitimately as steps or phases of a general plan each 
has some definite function or specific contribution to offer. 

Supervisory ways and means should be selected in terms 
of their potential effects and their use should be planned 
with a view to realizing these effects. Thus, there are 
several ways and means of giving teachers concrete exam- 
ples of good procedure. From these, selection will be 
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made and those which are most pertinent and feasible in 
the light of local needs and conditions will have a place in 
the plan. It may be essential as a first step to give teach- 
ers a vision of the broader possibilities of a progressive 
reading program. For each phase of a program the selec- 
tion of ways and means must be made within the limitations 
of local conditions over which the supervisor has no control. 

Dealing with factors that are responsible for poor 
method. Certain factors no doubt influence teachers in 
their adherence and use of inappropriate methods. Where 
such factors are clearly operative the supervisor may deal 
with the matter more constructively by realizing the par- 
ticular contributing circumstances which lie at the base 
of a given example of poor teaching and seek to apply a 
specific corrective. A few of the outstanding factors which 
are responsible are cited. 

The influence of early experience and trainmg. Many 
teachers begin their teaching by reproducing the type of 
instruction which they received as children, and continue 
with slight modifications indefinitely. Others apply in 
their practice the suggestions and theories with which they 
first came in contact during their training or practice teach- 
ing. Obviously such teachers are in need of more progres- 
sive standards of reading instruction by which to measure, 
judge, and plan their work. Summer courses, extension 
courses, and reading courses will provide contact with new 
standards and point to the need for abandoning traditional 
or unprogressive types of classroom procedure. 

It is a sad fact that many training schools are manned 
by instructors who, having themselves never caught the 
vision of progressive standards and procedures, proceed 
to indoctrinate young teachers with outworn theories and 
practices. Supervisors will therefore do well to study the 
offerings of schools from which they draw their chief 
teacher supply and also to organize special conferences or 
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special study groups for teachers who are committed to out- 
worn practices. 

The influence of manuals and specific suggestions in 
courses of study. Some teachers are manual hound, adher- 
ing religiously to the plans proposed in a manual or feeling 
bound by some set requirement in the course of study. 
While these teachers may do a very efficient type of work 
there are certain weaknesses which are the inevitable con- 
comitant of such uncritical and hidebound allegiance to 
printed guidance plans. These teachers are likely to over- 
emphasize the place of the basic reader, to put undue 
stress on mastery of reading selections, and to feel slight 
responsibility for reading activities that are not referred to 
in the manual. The narrowing effect of such attitudes 
is obvious. Such teachers must be helped to adapt reading 
procedures to pupil needs and interests and to select from 
the array of possible procedures those which are most suit- 
able for the group in question. 

Planless or spontaneous teaching. Some teachers do not 
study the reading needs of their pupils nor investigate the 
possibilities of their materials in advance. They come be- 
fore their classes unprepared. The intensive study of the 
selection gives the teacher a foreknowledge of the possibili- 
ties of the material and takes fuller advantage of desirable 
leads. Planless teaching is not the solution of the problem 
of method. 

Teaching which leaves no room for pupil initiatwe. 
There are teachers who plan too minutely, thus robbing 
the reading situation of all spontaneity and requiring 
pupils to carry out dictates or predetermined activities in- 
stead of participating purposefully. Planning can and 
should make due allowance for purposing on the part of 
pupils. 

Narrow teaching. There are teachers who utilize one 
or two set plans for reading lessons, applying them to any- 
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thing and everything with slight variation. Such teachers 
must learn to adapt activities to the material purposes. 
They must he helped to see that the reader’s purpose must 
direct his attack on the material and that the variety of 
reading materials leads to a similar variety in procedures 
when purposeful reading is the order of the day. 

Teaching which lacks balance. There are teachers who 
adopt some extreme position or who develop some phase of 
reading out of proportion to its relative significance, slight- 
ing other important considerations and subordinating ma- 
terials and pupils to their own opinionated preferences. 
Such teachers need an objective basis for self-criticism. 
Similarly some teachers neglect or favor part of the class 
and fail to provide legitimate means of reading growth 
for all. Some overemphasize skill or power at the expense 
of favorable attitudes and rich variety of reading experi- 
ences. 

These are but a few of the special types of deficiency in 
teaching which challenge constructive supervisory criti- 
cism. Among others which mere mention designates are 
device hunting, failure to check or study pupil progress, 
and the undue use of extrinsic motives. Each of these prob- 
lems is a matter for specific supervisory guidance. 

Progressive types of supervisory service. With the 
passing of inspectorial supervision certain unfavorable re- 
actions toward supervisors are less frequently noted. The 
supervisor who acts as an adviser or consultant is bound 
to be more welcome than her critical or prescriptive prede- 
cessors. In the field of reading where it is particularly 
desirable to institute certain very fundamental new pro- 
cedures, the supervisor who adopts the consultant’s attitude 
reduces antagonism and secures genuine cooperation by 
finding ways to serve common needs, and supplementing 
these with opportunities for consultive conferences in which 
practical problems are raised by teachers. 
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Provirling teachers with opportunities io see and analyze 
progressive work in reading. The opportunities for teach- 
ers in service to see progressive work in reading in process 
are bound to be few. Nevertheless it is an established fact 
that much may be learned by the observance and study of 
a new procedure when it is guided by a good teacher. The 
teacher who has nothing but her own experience as a guide 
misses some of the spur which comes from an exchange 
of experiences and a chance to see others put progressive 
theories in practice. Supervision should increase opportu- 
nities for the observation of good teaching by discovering 
teachers whose work in reading is especially effective and 
utilizing their teaching to stimulate others to do progres- 
sive work. Various means have been devised to accom- 
plish this end. 

In many school systems teachers have been freed from 
their own teaching responsibilities for an occasional day 
on which they were at liberty to visit other teachers at 
work. This practice has certain potential values which 
would be hard to duplicate by other means, but it often falls 
far short of these. 

Supervision can do much to enhance the value of such 
visits. For example, if the supervisor arranges to accom- 
pany a group of teachers on a visit to one or two class- 
rooms where particularly effective work in reading is under 
way, many of the values which would otherwise be lost may 
be brought up for discussion in a group conference. This 
plan may often be used in connection with institutes, asso- 
ciation meetings, or intervisitation between adjacent 
schools. In other cases neighborhood or zone meetings in- 
clude regular arrangements for visitation. In some schools 
individual visits are exchanged between capable teachers 
who have certain common problems. Thus they can encour- 
age and help each other. 

When the supervisor chances upon some excellent read- 
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ing situation she may share its values with others by secur- 
ing a descriptive record of her observations together with 
a statement of the materials used and an analysis of the 
values or outstanding points of interest to her as an ob- 
server. Teachers who subsequently went to visit might 
thus also be guided in their observations. 

Teachers who are in need of special help in some 
particular phase of reading activity should be referred 
to teachers who have attacked the same problem with suc- 
cess. This necessitates some form of supervisory record 
by means of which the supervisor keeps track of the types 
of work with which she has come in contact in her visits 
and of the particular contribution which various teachers 
could make because of their demonstrated success in coping 
with some particular phase of reading. 

Although less natural than actual classroom situations in 
reading, demonstration lessons have certain obvious advan- 
tages over them. They may be planned with reference to 
some particular group need. They may be observed by 
large numbers of teachers without interfering with the 
regular work of any class except the one under observation. 
They may be followed by conferences in which the signifi- 
cant points of value are brought home to a large group of 
teachers at once and made immediately available as a 
source of suggestion and a concrete example of the prac- 
tical working out of some particular phase of the reading 
program. 

But demonstration lessons can seldom be given with the 
necessary frequency to cover all the vital phases of pro- 
gressive practice in reading, nor can visiting days and 
supervisory visits be sufSciently numerous to be depended 
upon as sufficient for these purposes. Many of the iden- 
tical values can be obtained in other ways and supervisory 
ingenuity must find and open such ways. 

In San Francisco and in Detroit assistant supervisors 
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make extended visits to classrooms, studying the teachers’ 
needs, sharing the teaching responsibilities for a few days, 
and discussing the problems which arise during this period 
of cooperative teaching. In Eochester teachers who have 
been especially successful in reading are set apart to render 
requested types of demonstration service to other teachers 
in their own classrooms. In Washington able teachers 
are relieved of part of their classroom responsibilities 
to participate in this type of supervisory service. In 
St. Louis case studies are made of certain phases of teach- 
ing and such studies are published in a bulletin for general 
use. In certain other cities the services of a supervisory 
consultant are engaged to demonstrate, observe, and analyze 
reading lessons with the local teachers, or to utilize case 
studies of current practice as material in a series of work- 
ing conferences. In Baltimore this work is done by a 
group of supervising or helping teachers who in turn are 
helped to accomplish their work through contact with spe- 
cialists in reading. 

The literature of reading does not furnish enough con- 
crete embodiments of theoiy in descriptive records of 
actual reading situations. Supervisors should utilize avail- 
able sources of concrete suggestion for the improvement of 
teaching, Eeferences to published accounts of progressive 
practice may be supplemented by mimeographed copies of 
similar reports gathered in the local situation. These are 
but a few of the ways which supervision has devised to 
provide for contacts with progressive practice which may 
be utilized as means for the improvement of teaching. 

Some of the published accounts of good teaching have 
already rendered significant service in the clarification of 
progressive recommendations and .the improvement of cur- 
rent practice. In order that other references not so well- 
known may render similar service, they have been analyzed 
for concrete descriptions of classroom reading activities 
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and these have been included in the bibliography annota- 
tions. 

Providing ways and means for studying the learner^s 
needs. When teaching is defined as professional guidance 
for learners it assumes responsibilities for discovering the 
learner ’s needs. The mere hearing of recitations and mak- 
ing of assignments gives way to diagnostic teaching when 
the teacher conceives her work as one of guidance in the 
development of desirable attitudes and habits and in the 
enrichment of pupil experience. This point of view should 
be put before teachers. It involves the utilization of ways 
and means for securing evidences of difSculty or need as 
data upon which the teacher may base her work with indi- 
viduals or groups. The supervisor should help teachers 
to develop diagnostic procedures in connection with regular 
class work. 

When teachers of reading view their function in this 
light, the usual quota of remedial cases will be materially 
reduced by timely guidance which prevents the formation 
of bad habits and deals with the cause of incipient defi- 
ciency without the delay that makes such causes difficult to 
trace. Supervision which judges teaching by its effect 
on learners is concerned with the development of ways and 
means of studying the learner’s responses and interpreting 
them. Among such means are the diverse types of infor- 
mal reading tests, each designed to reveal some particular 
need or type of reading response, check lists of reading 
habits, and the various means of analyzing reading diflS- 
culties and investigating reading attitudes or interests. 

In the preparation and use of such plans and materials 
supervisory guidance should render expert service by ac- 
quainting teachers with the proper uses of published mate- 
rials of this sort and setting up criteria for selecting worth 
while materials and developing informal checks and tests 
based on materials actually being read for their content 
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values. Only thus can pupil responses to typical reading 
situations be investigated. The use of unrelated para- 
graphs and the arbitrary directions may be reduced to a 
minimum if there is due provision for varied, purposeful 
reading of significant reading matter with some means of 
checking up on the attainment of such purposes by indi- 
vidual pupils. Certain techniques of informal testing are 
surely a matter for supervisory concern. The Heport of 
the National Reading Committee devotes a whole chapter 
to this problem. It is also given considerable attention in 
a recent work on the supervision of reading^- and in a 
report of experimentation in the primary grades.^® 

Special projects in the supervision of reading. Under 
this heading certain activities not comprehended in a 
general supervisory program may from time to time give 
the supervisor a chance to contribute to reconstruction in 
reading. Supervisory projects of this sort often eventuate 
in some constructive report, bulletin, or other publication 
which renders general service and achieves well deserved 
professional recognition. A variety of suggestions for 
such projects may prove suggestive. 

JJsing the local situation to study reading problems still 
in need of investigation. Notwithstanding the wealth of 
investigational literature in the field of reading there are 
still numerous problems on which further inquiry is neces- 
sary, before supervision can proceed on a scientific basis. 

In its recent report, the National Reading Committee 
made only tentative recommendations in fields where ex- 
perimental evidence is still lacking, and demgnated the 
reading problems in urgent need of investigation. 

11 Op. dt. 

12 Gist and King, The Teaching and Supervision of Reading 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1027). 

13 Laura Zirbes, ^Traetice Exercises and Checks on Silent Read- 
ing in the Primary Grades,” Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925. 
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In liis summary, Gray^"^ makes repeated reference to 
the need for studies to clear up controversial issues and to 
give reconstruction in reading a sounder basis. Almost 
every published report of investigation concludes vith a 
statement of problems which further studies should attack. 

Many of these problems are problems of method that 
must be solved by supervisory investigations or classroom 
studies. For example, the classification of pupils has pro- 
ceeded much farther than the adaptation of methods and 
materials to ability levels. Where such classification is 
established, analytical studies and controlled experiments 
should proceed with the evaluation of various plans for 
adjusting reading activities and recommendations to vari- 
ous capacity levels. 

Some whole school systems or buildings are confronted 
with the reading problems raised by a language handicap. 
They in turn could contribute significantly to the solution 
of these problems. 

The best situation for the investigation of any practical 
reading problem is one in which that problem challenges 
study and calls for solution. Many problems cannot be 
solved by the laboratory psychologist but must wait for 
solutions which utilize the field situation as a laboratory. 
Specialists in the experimental attack on reading prob- 
lems should be consulted by supervisors and should either 
be asked for advice in setting up studies or given the privi- 
lege of conducting the studies in the field. 

Setting up conditions and experimenting with new pro- 
cedures or trying out new materials. Supervision should 
hesitate to recommend for general use, procedures and ma- 
terials which have not previously been investigated in use. 
It is therefore highly feasible as a supervisory measure 
to study the effectiveness of new plans and untried mate- 

W. S. G-ray, ^‘Summary of Investigations Itelating to Heading/^ 
University of Chicago, 1925. 
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rials under experimental conditions and to utilize the data 
from snch local investigations in arriving at general super- 
visory irecommendations. Such experimental situations! 
should be manned by teachers who are scientifically open- 
minded and adaptable enough to follow an experimental 
procedure without letting their prejudices or preferences 
obscure the issue. 

By this means supervision may also discover teachers 
who are particularly interested in the scientific study of 
reading and give them opportunity for study, service, and 
advancement in this field. 

Instructional research is thus an important phase of a 
supervisory program in reading and may often be a means 
of contributing new data for wide application. Examples 
of such experimentation in the literature of reading dem- 
onstrate its value. 

Providing the essential conditions for progressive work 
in reading. Certain conditions which hamper the effec- 
tiveness of instruction must be a matter of concern to the 
supervisor. Among these are limitations of reading equip- 
ment, and paucity of material, or lack of variety in the 
supply of books. Progressive work requires far more in 
the way of reading materials than was formerly considered 
essential. Book budgets must be increased, and library 
facilities extended if the broad aims of a modern program 
in reading are to be attained. This may mean careful plan- 
ning for community support and cooperation. 

If one function and duty of supervision of reading is 
the facilitation of better teaching and wider reading ex- 
perience through the improvement of the material equip- 
ment and working conditions upon which the attainment 
of broad and progressive reading aims is so definitely con- 
ditioned, supervisors must know the best materials of 
reading, must utilize sound criteria in the selection of text- 
books and other reading materials, and make recommenda- 
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tions for a significant enlargement and wise use of the 
budget for books. 

Such other conditions as are likely to aifect the variety, 
quality, and extent of reading experiences in the class- 
room are similarly matters of supervisory interest and 
activity. Supervisory interest can do much to foster the 
development and proper use of public-library facilities 
and also to promote the establishment of school libraries. 

Making sound guidance materials accessible to teachers. 
What do teachers consult for guidance in the teaching of 
reading ? What could they use ? Do they follow a manual ? 
Do super^dsory suggestions alter their practice? In put- 
ting a supervisory program in reading into effect, certain 
major premises must be clearly set forth. Concrete appli- 
cations of these fundamental principles must be made a 
matter of record and reference. Certain definite helps 
must be made available for regular use by teachers. Cer- 
tain cooperative endeavors of supervisor and teachers 
should result in guidance materials and constructive sug- 
gestions which may continue to function in the improve- 
ment of teaching. Such material should no doubt first ap- 
pear in tentative mimeographed bulletins, but should grad- 
ually accrue and take form as a course of study or as a 
supervisory pamphlet dealing with some particular aspect 
of the reading problem. Publications of this sort can ren- 
der a distinct service in the promotion of progressive work. 
The fundamental issues on which an acceptably broad 
range of desirable reading outcomes must depend can thus 
be given expression in more or less permanent form and 
supervision is free to furnish consultative service on new 
problems. 

Thus a progressive course of study may be developed 
functionally, as an actual outgrowth of supervisory lead- 
ership and teacher participation in the solution of local 
problems. Conceived thus, it is neither restrictive nor 
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prescriptive. At its best tbe course of study in reading is 
an instrument which democratic supervision creates in the 
process of training teachers in service, and then utilizes 
for the conservation of effort and also as a point of depar- 
ture for cooperative endeavor in the further improvement 
of teaching. 

Some typical guidance materials, bulletins, and good 
courses of study developed in connection with the supervi- 
sion of reading are referred to in the bibliography. 

Initiating group projects for teachers interested in the 
improvement of reading. Every supervisory program 
should make a place for activities in which teachers may 
secure the legitimate satisfactions of cooperative endeavor in 
some undertaking which they consider worth while. This is 
particularly true of reading because it gives varied oppor- 
tunities for such activities from which teachers may choose 
those which serve their interests and needs. Such activity 
must be elective rather than compulsory, and its outcomes 
must be considered as contributions beyond the actual re- 
quirements of the teaching service. Only when viewed thus 
will teachers be challenged to put their best efforts into the 
work and find in it inspiration for professional growth and 
study. The development of esprit de corps through such 
projects may be remarkable but it is essential that every 
provision for encouragement and whole-hearted participa- 
tion be coupled with supervisory guidance given in a demo- 
cratic spirit. Where the outcomes of such work serve some 
wider use it is only professional to credit the work to those 
who did it. 

For example, when a supervisor realizes that classroom 
libraries are in need of enlargement she not only arranges 
to secure a budget allowance for this purpose but enlists 
the cooperation of teachers in group projects through which 
the expenditure of such funds may result in a more de- 
sirable selection of books. One committee of teachers could 
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arrange a central loan exhibit of books. By doing this her- 
self instead, the supervisor may perhaps get it done more 
expeditiously, but by cooperating with a committee or 
group in offering them the use of her sample copies and 
the use of references which give good lists, she gives teach- 
ers an impetus to the consideration of such materials. 
She may also suggest criteria or bases for selecting books, 
an apportionment of funds to secure balance between 
purely recreatory materials for individual reading and 
reference books or collateral readings in the content sub- 
jects. She may secure the cooperation of libraries or book 
shops. She may propose that teachers in each building 
make out their requisitions. She may suggest that good 
books not placed on the budget lists be recommended to 
parents and that letters containing such lists be sent to 
parents as suggestions for Christmas book buying. She 
may propose a follow-up project in which the teachers 
report on pupil reactions to the new materials, or suggest 
that in the exhibit a catalogue of books with room for anno- 
tations be provided for reference by other teachers. Sub- 
sequently, other groups of teachers could make out sugges- 
tions for summer reading for pupils of various grades, 
including some suggestions for vacation activities which 
would lead to an interest in nature study. 

This example shows how one such project provides a 
variety of stimuli to group work, and how supervisory co- 
operation may play a part in getting a sequence of such 
activities under way. Other examples could be cited. Al- 
most any need of which supervision is conscious can be 
the source of similar suggestions. A few other reading 
problems in the solution of which group projects could en- 
list a high type of professional cooperation aife suggested. 

A local reading survey or testing program may reveal the 
need for some provision for remedial work in reading. A 
committee could be organized to formulate a practical case- 
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record blank and means of measuring progress. TMs com- 
mittee or another could utilize these case-record cards to 
find common types of deficiency and to propose types of 
remedial training or practice which could be administered 
by the regular classroom teacher while other pupils engage 
in extensive reading. Simultaneously a group of teachers 
could work out proposals designed to cope with the 
remedial problem due specifically to language handicap or 
to some other specific factor. Other teachers could be 
making special case studies of serious remedial problems 
and contributing these to a case-study file to which others 
might have access as the need arose. 

There are numerous sources of other problems for group 
work of a constructive nature. Teachers may be brought 
face to face with some local reading need or condition which 
they could meet cooperatively, in a manner which chal- 
lenges their interest and enlists their effort. 

Individual interests or aptitudes may account for the fact 
that some teachers are unusually successful in a particular 
phase of reading guidance. Such unusual ability may be 
given a satisfactory outlet and an opportunity for service 
when committee projects are proposed. In such cases com- 
mittee members are selected because of their particular 
strength in the phase of reading which the committee in 
question is undertaking. Recognition could hardly be more 
intrinsic, and groups made up in this way give good teach- 
ers the further stimulus of collaboration with those sim- 
ilarly selected. Problems common to some one grade 
suggest another lype of group undertaking for teachers. 
For example, in the first grade, the preparation of an 
exhibit in which the relation of reading to first-hand expe- 
riences and to other class activities was exemplified, would 
be a worth while project. If this exhibit were confined to 
the preprimer period it would help teachers who are over- 
anxious to begin formal work in reading. 
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Among the great range of reading problems there are 
some which are either too big to be handled economically 
by individual efiEort or which cannot be solved so well with- 
out group action. Among these are the following: 

CoMMia?TEE Peojects m Reading 

1. The construction of informal tests which are based on the 
readers which primary children are using. 

2. The preparation of bibliographies of books and other 
references found helpful .by children in the course of some 
specific unit of study in History, Greography, or the Social 
Studies, as, for example, Colonial Life or Transportation. 

3. A compilation of reports of various types of free dramati- 
zation. 

4. A compilation of examples of purposeful reading assign- 
ments in contrast to formal or didactic assignments. 

5. A compilation of types of word study which emphasize 
meaning, using words in context instead of in lists. 

6. An exchange of experiences with pupils whose negative 
attitudes toward reading became positive as a result of 
guidance. 

7 . Suggestions for spare-time activities for rapid readers. 

8. An exhibit of classroom bulletins, class newspapers, maga- 
zines, or books made by children. 

9. Examples of the purposeful use of reference materials. 

Some of these projects could readily be organized as 
problems for the cooperation of principals who would 
gather materials on their regular visits to classrooms. 

Organizing a supervisory service fie on reading. Help- 
ful materials assembled and used in conferences with indi- 
vidual teachers, and interesting reports of reading activi- 
ties observed or carried out are often too valuable to be 
lost to further use. The supervisor who keeps an active 
file of such materials and others that will serve similar pur- 
poses has a fund of suggestion to put at the disposal of 
those who come to her office for conference or help. One 
further possibility of the supervisory service file is that 
by means of it the supervisor herself may gather materials 
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and file them as a service to her teachers, as a means of giv- 
ing' recognition to good -work, or as a nucleus for committee 
work. Certain questions are asked so frequently that the 
supervisor who puts her answers to questions on file can 
save much time and also give more adequate replies by 
referring teachers to the answers in the file. 

When a supervisory service file is also utilized to refer 
teachers to professional readings on their own practical 
problems, the supervisor extends her service immeasurably. 
The books to which reference is made should then be made 
available in connection with the file. The bibliography 
at the end of this chapter has been made with a view to 
facilitating this type of service. 

The following example shows how a supervisory service 
file helped in the solution of one teacher's problem and led 
her to further study. An experienced teacher seemed 
unable or unwilling to give silent reading a reasonable 
place in her program. The supervisor saw that this was 
due in large part to the fact that this teacher was without 
knowledge of the techniques involved in the guidance of 
silent reading. She asked the teacher to come to the office 
to see some materials which she might find helpful. The 
teacher came and was referred to the file folder on pur- 
poseful assignments and another on informal tests. The 
first folder consisted chiefly of contributions which some 
of the teacher's own colleagues had collected but also con- 
tained two clippings which the supervisor had supplied. The 
second folder contained specific references to a number 
of books, all of which were in a case near the file. It also 
contained a memorandum stating that a group of teachers 
whose names were given was at work on a committee project 
on this topic, and that they would be glad to receive copies 
of informal tests made and used by any teacher. The 
teacher referred to the books, made a few notes, replaced 
the folders and in so doing noted other topics on which 
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folders were available. Sbe subsequently thanked her 
supervisor for the timely help, and asked whether she might 
consult the file again after trying out some of the sug- 
gestions for purposeful assignments and informal tests. 
Subsequently the supervisor found that this teacher had 
realized the relation of these materials to silent reading in 
practice. 

Keeping in touch with progressive trends in reading. 

Supervision which defines itself as professional leadership 
must take every opportunity for keeping in touch with 
progressive trends. This calls for regular reading of cur- 
rent professional periodicals of scientific standing 5 con- 
tracts with professional leaders in reading and with their 
writings,- frequent recourse to the recent findings of in- 
vestigation. It calls for a progressive attitude which real- 
izes what the unsolved problems in the field of reading are, 
and keeps up the search for solutions in order to apply the 
findings of scientific studies and the recommendations of 
professional leaders in the performance of those supervisory 
functions which have to do with reading. 
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THE STJPEEVISIOIT OP HANDWEITIITG 
BT JOSEPH S. TAYLOB 

Sometime Diatriot Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

Why a supervisor of handwriting? Supervision as un- 
derstood in education at present is the product of a slow 
process of evolution. In 1789, we are informed, the Boston 
School Committee visited the schools once in every quarter, 
in groups of not less than three, for the purpose of devis- 
ing the ^^best methods of instruction and government’' 
and advising the masters concerning the teaching and 
administration of schools. In other words, at the beginning 
of our present Government the Boston school teacher was 
supervised by laymen, who presumed to instruct him in 
the technique of his profession. A parallel procedure 
would be the carpenter advising the surgeon how to oper- 
ate for appendicitis ! 

Now the supervisor is a superteacher, an expert with 
technical training, who has himself had the experience of 
those whom he supervises, and who by special knowledge 
and skill has proved his fitness to lead and instruct others. 
Penmanship, however, has not quite caught up with the 
procession. It is about the last of the subjects in the cur- 
riculum to receive expert attention. In fact some educators, 
like Colonel Parker,^ have not recognized it as a ‘^subject” 
at all but have treated it as a “mode of expression.” 

1 Francis W. Parker, Talks on Pedagogics (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1894 ). 
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Others have referred to it eontemptuously as a matter of 
Blight importance. ''The typewriter,” they say, "is des- 
tined to displace handwriting, so why bother with it at 
allf” Many private schools permit their pupils to write 
an atrocious hand because penmanship is a subject beneath 
the notice of a superior person! High schools and colleges 
are notoriously indifferent to the kind of writing they 
get, even though the teachers are often condemned to 
read many themes and exercises perpetrated in illegible 
scrawls. 

In his recent book on handwriting the author® has ac- 
counted for fifty cities that employ one or more super- 
visors of penmanship ; but there are still many towns and 
cities, including New York, the metropolis, where no writ- 
ing experts are employed to supervise teachers. Drawing, 
music, physical training, manual training, sewing, cooking, 
kindergartens, primary grades, modem languages all have 
been provided with special supervisors, but penmanship 
has had only partial recognition as a subject worthy of 
serious consideration. 

Aims and standards of handwriting. General aims of 
handwriting. The scientific order would place the aims 
or objectives of writing at the end of this discussion rather 
than at the beginning, because they are inferences based 
upon the nature of the subject and the physiology and psy- 
chology of habit formation. It is, however, customary to 
place the aims at the beginning of any syllabus for the 
convenience of the teacher. For the same reason I am 
inserting them at this point. Modern curriculum builders 
formulate their objectives variously, but the following list 
is probably a fair summary of the present trend in hand- 
writing. 

2 For a fuller discussion of the subject, see Joseph S. Taylor, 
Supervision and Teaching of Handicriting (Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1926). 
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The general aims of penmanship teaching are : 

1. To develop sufficient skiU to enable the pupil to write 
legibly, easily, and rapidly enough to satisfy social needs. 

2. To provide the pupil with efficacious methods of practice 
in handwriting. 

3. To provide opportunity for each individual to progress at 
his best rate. 

4. To diagnose individual writing difficulties and provide ex- 
periences which will tend to develop in the child power 
to direct his own practice and to judge the success of his 
efforts. 

5. To develop appreciation of the relation between proper 
position and success in writing. 

6. To secure acceptable and customary arrangement and form 
for written work. 

7. To motivate penmanship so that the pupil will use his 
skill in all writing situations. 

Miss Mary A. Hallinan, one of my principals, puts the 
whole matter into a single sentence, thus: ‘‘If our pupils 
display correct writing habits and apply the acquired skills 
to their work in spelling, dictation, composition, and arith- 
metic, then we actually attain our educational objective.’* 

Standards of speed, A number of investigations have 
been made to determine a reasonable standard of speed in 
writing for each of the grades. Prank N. Freeman ® made 
a study of the problem in 1915. He secured specimens of 
handwriting from about thirty-four thousand children in 
fifty-six cities for speed and quality in Grades II to VIII, 
inclusive. While the quality advanced uniformly through- 
out the grades, speed showed a slower advance in grades 
above the fifth. By comparing the speed curve with Gil- 
bert’s curve in rate of tapping, it was found that the break 
occurred at the corresponding point. The diminished gain, 
therefore, seems to rest upon a natural foundation of slack- 

? Frank N. Freeman, “Handwriting,” Fourteenth Tearhooh of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Public School 
Publishing Co., 1915), pp. 61-66. 
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ened development of the child. It was found that seven of 
the schools, by superior teaching or supervision or both, 
were able to overcome this tendency to a slower develop- 
ment and to maintain a uniform growth of speed through- 
out the grades. Freeman therefore decided to ignore the 
break at the fifth year and to adopt a standard of uniform 
rate increase throughout the grades. As a result of this 
study he formulated a tentative standard of speed. In 
Freeman and Dougherty, Sow to Teach Sandxoritingy^ 
however, he modified the standard, as shown in the follow- 
ing table : 

Speed Standaeds Expressed ik Terms op Letters pee Muujte 


Grades 



II 

III 

IV 

V 

I 

1 VI 

vn 

vm 

Freeman (1915) .... 

36 

48 

56 

65 

72 


90 

Freeman (1923) ... 


40 


60 

70 


• • 

New York 

•• 

•- 

56 

63 

71 


90 


New York has a scale of its own which establishes speed 
standards almost identical with Freeman’s earlier proposal. 
In Freeman’s latest publication he assumes that penman- 
ship as a formal exercise will be discontinued after the 
sixth grade, and therefore he gives no achievement stand- 
ards for the seventh and eighth grades. 

Standards of quality. The measurement of quality is 
more complicated than that of speed because there are 
many scales, all different, both in the number of steps and 

4 Freeman and Bougherty, Eow to Teach Handwriting (Hongliton 
Mifflin Co., 1923). 
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in the numerical designation of the steps. It is difScult to 
make comparisons between results obtained by different 
scales. In the study of the fifty-six cities cited above, Free- 
man used the Ayres Scale, and on the basis of the average 
achievement, he formulated tentative standards for quality. 
These he slightly modified in his later book, as shown in 
the following table: 


QtTAiiiTY Standards 
After Ayres 


Grades 



II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Freeman (1915) 

44 

47 

50 

55 

59 

64 

70 

Freeman (1923) 

35 

45 

60 

55 

60 

•• 



How high a standard does the puhlio demand? All scale 
values are based upon the median achievement of certain 
groups of children. These standards show us therefore 
merely what is, not what ought to he. If the level of ability 
in the group measured is low, the resulting standard will be 
low. As the average ability improves, the standard, if a new 
scale were devised, would rise. It is well to remember these 
fundamental facts about so-called scientific scales. They 
never give us absolute values, but merely the achievement 
of the group measured. Commonly, as the standards are 
medians, they are used to measure individual performances, 
and it is assumed that every pupil should attain the stand- 
ard set up, although it is known that there will be wide 
variations of ability in any given class or grade. 

L. V. Koos ® undertook to find out what standard of 

5 L. V. Koos, “The Determination of Ultimate Standards of Quality 
in Handwriting for the Public Schools,” Mementa/ry School Journal, 
Vol. 18, pp, 423-446. 
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proficiency in penmanship the public demands in social 
correspondence and in certain vocations. 

In the first part of the test 1,053 specimens of actual 
social correspondence were collected and scored. Then the 
judgments of 826 adults as to what they considered ade- 
quate handwriting for social correspondence were collected 
and tabulated. The quality of writing necessary for voca- 
tions was determined by scoring the quality of the writing 
of 1,127 employees in a variety of occupations. 

The average quality of the 1,053 specimens of social cor- 
respondence was 49.5 on the Ayres Scale (fourth grade). 
Only 13.5 per cent of the writers exceeded 60 on the scale 
(sixth grade). Koos says that if the average is to be taken, 
50 is the standard; if the point which a large majority 
attain is the standard, 60 should be taken as the require- 
ment. 

The 826 individuals who composed the jury for deciding 
what quality of handwriting is adequate, included 176 stu- 
dents in education, 414 teachers, and 236 nonteachers. The 
investigator found that the teachers had a lower standard 
than the laymen. Of the nonteachers (who demanded the 
highest standard) 60 per cent consider 60 on the Ayres 
Seale satisfactory for social correspondence. Koos sums up 
as follows: ‘'In the light of these facts it is difScult to see 
why ... a pupil should be required to spend the time 
necessary to learn to write better than the quality of 60. 
There is even considerable justification for setting the ulti- 
mate standard at 50.'^ 

The second part of the Koos study dealt with vocational 
demands. Handwriting specimens were secured from 1,127 
employees in twenty-four vocational groups, including 
these among others : messengers, telegraphers, bookkeepers, 
salesmen, printers, bankers, insurance men, elementary 
teachers, high-school teachers, university teachers. Again it 
is assumed that the average performance of the groups is 
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a satisfactory standard. High-sehool teachers are poorer 
writers than elementary-school teachers, and university 
teachers are worse than any other vocational group tested. 
Perhaps this is why so many university professors have 
a contemptuous attitude toward handwriting. The best 
writers were found (quality of about 70)jin the claim de- 
partment, invoice department, accounting department, dis- 
tribution department, and among bookkeepers, salesmen, 
and addressers. 

Koos concludes : 

The fact that some will go into pursuits demanding a quality 
better than 60 should not be offered as a justification for requir- 
ing all pupils to attain that better quality. . . . Since all should 
be required to learn to write as well as 60 for purely social use, 
to train pupils to write this quality is the task of general edu- 
cation; to teach some who are going into commercial or other 
vocations requiring a higher quality ... to write this better 
quality is the task not of general but of vocational education.'^ 

To show how low a standard of excellence Koos is satis- 
fied with, I may cite the fact that in a penmanship survey 
of my own district made in 1922 one school had a median 
of over 70 (eighth grade) on the Ayres Scale in the fifth 
and sixth grades. These children devoted no more time to 
handwriting than other schools that had a fourth-grade 
median in the eighth grade. They merely had the benefit 
of better teaching and supervision — chiefly supervision. 

In further illustration of what Professor Koos accepts 
as a standard for social purposes I am presenting herewith 
a specimen scored 60 on the Ayres Scale. 

The course of study. The author investigation of the 
penmanship situation in fifty cities has disclosed the fact 
that the majority of communities apparently have no course 
of study in handwriting. Many cities use copyrighted ma- 
terial, like the Zaner and Palmer systems, in lieu of a 
syllabus. Others send out periodic instructions which 
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SPECIMEIT OF HANDWRITING THAT IS SCORED 60 ON THE 
AYRES SCALE 


teachers follow in the absence of a printed course. In at 
least three states — ^probably many more — the state depart- 
ment of education has issued a manual for the guidance 
of all teachers of handwriting. The three states whose man- 
uals the writer has examined are New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Ohio. Among the cities that report courses of study 
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are Chattanooga, Columbus, 0., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg, Hartford, Houston, Lawrence, New Haven, 
New York, and St. Louis. 

Little progress can be expected in handwriting unless 
some graded syllabus or plan is in the hands of teachers. 
This is necessary to set attainable goals, to facilitate sys- 
tematic supervision with check up, and to apply standards 
of achievement. If there are still communities that have 
neither syllabus nor expert supervisors of handwriting, 
the chaotic condition of the writing can readily be inferred. 
At least two of the largest cities of the United States were 
in this situation only a few years ago. 

Principles underlying a course of study in handwriting. 
The following principles of curriculum building are espe- 
cially applicable to penmanship 

1. From the educational point of view, childhood and 
adulthood together form one continuous development. 
Each stage should leave the individual best prepared to 
live the next stage and, through this, all others. The pen- 
manship syllabus, therefore, should be divided into easy 
and natural steps, and should lead to a final product which 
will meet the adult demands for rapid, easy, and legible 
handwriting. 

2. Curriculum making includes three technical tasks of 
major importance: (a-) the determination of the ultimate 
and immediate objectives of education; (6) the exper- 
imental discovery of appropriate child activities and other 
materials of instruction ; and (c) the discovery of the most 
effective modes of selecting and organizing the activities 
of the respective grades. The aims of penmanship teach- 

6 For a general discussion of principles of curriculum construction 
see the Twervty-siaotJi Yeardook of the N'ational Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II, pp. 11-28. The committee that for- 
mulated that statement on “Foundations of Curriculum Making” 
was composed of twelve eminent American educators. 
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ing have already been stated in the preceding section. (See 
p. 194.) 

3. The materials o£ the curriculum should be organized 
so as to produce knowledge, skills, and appreciations neces- 
sary to the common life of our people. No definite line can 
be drawn between general and vocational education. It is 
not the business of the elementary school to teach special- 
ized needs of handwriting, such, for example, as might be 
required by the bookkeeper, the librarian, or the secretary. 

4. Learning, for the educator, is not satisfactory until 
it issues in a new way of behavior. The final test of learn- 
ing is the emergence of appropriate conduct. The method 
by which the learner works out his experiences, enterprises, 
and exercises should call out maximal self-direction 
and assumption of responsibility. The penmanship lessons 
should be so organized that the pupil can manage and meas- 
ure the success of a large part of the necessary practice. 

5. One of the best forms of curriculum control is meas- 
urement by means of uniform examinations and standard- 
ized tests. The committee referred to above condemns em- 
phatically the evaluation of the product of educational 
effort solely by means of subject-matter types of examina- 
tion. Fortunately, numerous penmanship scales are avail- 
able for the accurate measurement of handwriting, 

6. The acceptance of the foregoing principles in curricu- 
lum making imposes a new duty upon teacher-training in- 
stitutions, They must keep their students in touch with 
the latest developments in curriculum making, because the 
curriculum can be changed no more rapidly than the teach- 
ers can do their proper part. In New York every graduate 
of the three training schools must qualify in the kind of 
writing she is required to teach in the grades. 

7. The course of study should suggest the approximate 
time to be spent on each subunit. The following table ^ves 
the number of minutes a week assigned to handwriting by 
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49 cities of the United States ’’ and by New York City in 
its recently revised Course of Study in Handwriting: 


Time Table 


Years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

49 Cities 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

60 

60 

New York . . . 

1 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 




A Course of Study in Handwriting ® 

Grade 1 

First term: 

Teach small letters, i,u,t,e,l,a,d,o,e,w,s,m,n ; capitals A,0. Ap- 
ply in easy words and sentences. Teach the digits. Use black- 
board in all writing. Small letters at least three inches high; 
capitals twice as high. 

Second term: 

Teach small letters h,f ,k,g,q,y,z,T,v,x, j,p ; capitals C,I,M,N,S. 
Apply in easy words and sentences. Teach pupil to write his 
jSrst name. Review work of preceding term. Pupil to be able 
to name all letters taught and to write them from dictation. 
Blackboard writing continued. Introduce writing at desk with 
pencil. Ruled paper with lines one inch apart; small letters 
to fill half the space; capitals and loop letters to fill nearly the 
whole space. 

Grade II 

First term: 

Teach general movement exercises 1,2, 3, 4; capitals J,W,D,T,F. 
Apply these letters in easy words and sentences. Teach pupil 
to write his full name; teach the date. Review small letters 
m,n,r,t,e,l,b,a,d,o,c,n. Review capitals A,C,I,M,N,S. Half-inch 

7 Fred C. Ayer, Studies m Administrative Research j Vol. 2, De- 
partment of [^search, Seattle Public Schools. 

8 The sequence of topics in this course is substantially that agreed 
upon by the New York revision committee on handwriting, of which 
the writer was a member. 
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ruled paper, small letters to fill half the space, capitals and loop 
letters to fill nearly the whole space. 

Second term: 

Movement exercises 1,2, 3, 4; capitals E.P.R.B. Apply 
these letters to easy words and sentences. Teach the pupil to 
write the name of his class. Review signature and date. Review 
small letters i,u,h,f,k,g,q,y,z,s,p. Review capitals J,W,D,T,P,A, 
0,C. Paper ruled three-eighths of an inch, small letters to fill 
half the space, capitals and loop letters nearly the whole space. 
Introduce writing with pen and ink. 

Movement Exercises 

No oval and push-pull exercises are prescribed. The only 
formal drills recommended are the following;® 


1. The over curve. 



4. The "^lide" between words; as. 



Grade 111 

Pirst term: 

Movement exercises 1,2, 3, 4; special drill on difficult parts of 
letters; capitals H,Q,Y,L,G. Apply these letters in easy words 
and sentences. Review small letters r,v,x,c,l,b,k,a,d4,u,j,w; re- 
view capitals E,P,R,B,M,N,I. Continue practice on pupil's 


9 Freeman and Dougherty, op. cit., p. 37. 
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name. Review digits. Teaeh $, Practice small letters in 
groups; as, 



Make application of forearm movement. Ruling three-eighths 
of an inch, small letters to occupy half the space, capitals and 
loop letters nearly the whole space. 

Second term: 

Movement exercises 1,2, 3, 4; special drill on difficult parts of 
letters; capitals K,U,V,X,Z. Apply these letters in easy words 
and sentences. Review small letters e,e,m,n,s,p,t,h,f,g,y; review 
capitals H,Q,Y,L,S,G-,D. Continue practice on pupiPs name; 
practice period and comma; review digits and $. Practice small 
letters in groups; as. 

Ruling three-eighths of an inch, small letters to occupy half 
of the space, capitals and loop letters nearly the whole of it. 
Continue practice in forearm movement. 

Grade IV 

First term: 

Movement exercises 1,2, 3, 4; special drills on difficult parts of 
letters. Teach letter combinations; as, on, an, ha, wL Apply 
letters and letter combinations in easy words and sentences; 
correlate with spelling and composition. Practice interrogation 
point. Review small letters, r,v,x,z, 3 ,s,m,n ; review capitals-. 
K,U,V,X,Z,T,F; review digits and $. Ruling three-eighths of' 
an inch, small letters to occupy about one-third of space, capitals, 
and loop letters almost the whole space. Continue practice in 
forearm movement. Use scale. 

Second term: 

Movement exercises 1,2, 3, 4; special drill on difficult parts of* 
letters. Teach letter combinations; as, as, qu, ju, gh, wh; apply 
letters and letter combinations in easy words and sentences. 
Correlate writing with spelling and compositions. Review small 
letters i,u,t,p,h,f; review capitals A,0,C,R,B,I,J,L,G. Review- 
signature, class, date, name of school. Practice period, comma,, 
interrogation point, question mark, $. Ruling one-third inch,, 
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small letters to occupy one-third of the space, capitals and loop 
letters nearly the whole of it. Continue practice in forearm 
movement. Use scale. 


Grade F 


First term: 

Movement exercises 1,2, 3, 4; special drill on difficult parts of 
letters; letter combinations as, hr, wr, ly, ve. Apply letters and 
letter combinations in words, sentences, and short paragraphs, 
correlating writing with other subjects. Review small letters 
a,d,q,o,e,w,s,e,l,b ; review capitals M,N,H,W,0,P,R,B ; review 
punctuation and digits. Teach Emphasize forearm move- 
ment. Use scale. 

Second term: 

Movement exercises, 1,2, 3, 4; special drill on difficult parts 
of letters. Letter combinations as, xon, bn, iin, da. Apply letters 
and combinations in words, sentences, and short paragraphs, 
correlating writing with other subjects. Review small letters 
m,n,h,f,k,g; review capitals Y,S,T,F,D,E. Practice headings and 
conclusions of social correspondence, and addressing envelopes. 
Review punctuation marks, digits, @. Emphasize forearm 
movement. Use scale. 


Grade YI 

First term : 

Movement exercises 1,2,3, 4; special drill on difficult parts of 
letters. Apply letters in words, sentences, and paragraphs, cor- 
relating writing with other subjects. Review small letters e,l,b,h, 
f ,k,j,p,y,r,v,x ; review capitals A,0,C,E,P,R,B,I,J,M,]Sr,H,W. 
Practice letter forms required in composition syllables. Review 
digits. Teach %, 2 i/Q. Emphasize forearm movement. Use 
scale. 

Second term: 

Movement exercises 1,2, 3, 4; special drill on difficult parts of 
letters. Review small letters a,d,g,q,e,c,m,n,i,u,t,w,s; review capi- 
tals L,G,S,T,F,D,K,Q,U,V,Y,Z,X. Practice on unruled paper. 
Apply letters in words, sentences, and paragraphs, correlating 
writing with other subjects. Review correspondence forms, 
punctuation, digits. Emphasize forearm movement. Use scale. 
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Hospital classes. The course of study submitted in this 
chapter, in deference to what seems to be the prevailing 
opinion of modern educators, stops with the sixth grade. 
This is done, however, with the reservation that pupils in 
the junior high-school grades should have their handwrit- 
ing sealed from time to time, and those who do not main- 
tain the sixth-grade standard should be assigned to hos- 
pital classes and required to practice until they are up to 
grade again. 

Manuscript writing. A new form of penmanship called 
manuscript writing has recently come into vogue in cer- 
tain English and American schools. Thus far it has found 
favor chiefly in private institutions. It is really printing, 
based on the circle and straight line. The claims set up 
for it are ease, legibility, beauty, and speed. But very 
little, if any, experimental evidence concerning its value 
is available. The pros and cons are still in the realm of 
opinion. Our New York Penmanship Committee made a 
thorough investigation of its merits and decided not to 
recommend it for the present because we cannot afford to 
use a million school children as material for experimenta- 
tion. We have a letter from an official of the London Board 
of Education in which we are advised that manuscript 
writing is in use in some public and private primary schools 
of England, but that educators and the lay public are of 
the opinion that after the fourth grade cursive script 
should be taught.^® 

10 A. brief in behalf of manuscript writing may be found in the 
“Report of the ITational Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors for 1927,” Secretary Arthur G. Skeeles, 270 E. State 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. It is an address by Miss Frances M. Moore, 
author of Sandvyriting with the Broad-Edge Pen (Ginn & Co.), 
eight books; see also Ala M. Stone and Ethel I. Smalley, Mamiscript: 
A Handwriting Based on Early Models, Books 1 and 2 (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). H. A. Rankin, From Script to Gwrsvoe (Isaac 
Pitman & Sons ) . A method by which print writing may be used as 
basis for the ordinary cursive style. 
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Principles and methods of teaching handwriting. Qual- 
ified teachers. One of the first steps in adequate supervi- 
sion of handwriting is a provision that every teacher must 
qualify in the kind of writing she is expected to teach. 
This is so nearly self-evident that one ought to apologize 
for saying it. You would not expect the blind to lead the 
blind, or a teacher who doesn’t know the multiplication 
table to give lessons in mathematics, or one who is ignorant 
of geography or history to specialize in these subjects. Yet 
that is just what we have been doing in penmanship. Those 
communities are right which insist that every teacher ap- 
pointed to the grades must be an expert writer. It is ab- 
surd to expect the children to write a good hand if the 
teachers scribble on the blackboard. There are hundreds 
of rooms in many cities where this condition exists and 
then people wonder why the children’s handwriting is poor. 

It is not difficult for teachers in the service to acquire 
skill in penmanship. Several well-known publishing houses 
give competent instruction by mail. Thousands of teachers 
all over the United States have become expert in this way. 
Many summer schools offer instruction in handwriting. In 
some cities the training schools for teachers require aU 
their graduates to become expert writers. Some years ago 
New York organized penmanship classes in the evening 
high schools for teachers in the service. In short, where 
there is a will, there is a way. The first requirement is a 
recognition of the need of skill, and the proper stimulus 
from the head of the school system. The teachers will re- 
spond if they know that a service is expected of them and 
the urge is tactfully and sympathetically applied. That a 
teacher can change her handwriting late in life has been 
proved in thousands of cases. 

What: is writing f In an effort to improve handwriting 
the supervisor's chief concern is the improvement of the 
quality of instruction. Therefore, a treatise on supervision 
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cannot ignore methods of teaching. In the brief space avail- 
able here, however, it is possible to treat the subject in 
outline only, and even then the discussion must be confined 
to certain broad and fundamental aspects of method in 
penmanship. Writing is a psychophysical process. It is 
difficult to make a clear distinction between the physiolog- 
ical and psychological factors, since any act of writing in- 
volves both. Essentially, learning to write is a process of 
habit formation, which begins as an act of conscious con- 
trol and by practice is reduced to a stage of automatism. 
Judd^^ has defined writing as ‘‘a coordinated movement 
which has to be developed through trial after trial, with 
consciousness directed, not upon the movement itself, but 
on the visual images which appear as results of the move- 
ment. What one is thinking of is not the movement at all, 
but visual images.” 

There is a controversy on this statement. Reagan^^ 
agrees with Judd: ^‘In general, the teacher should seek 
to focus the learner’s attention upon the objective results 
of movements rather than upon the movements themselves.” 
Applied to writing, this seems to favor the view that the 
'product is more important than the process, and, inferen- 
tially, that form should be emphasized before movement. 
Breitweiser,^® on the other hand, says: 

Usually the learner concentrates his attention too tenaciously 
on the sensory objective to be obtained by the action. This 
goal is fixed and if the attention is constantly focused on the 
objective, like the written word or letter as it appears in the 
end, much time is wasted, for there is involved the complete 

11 Charles H. Judd, Genetic Psychology for Teachers (D. Appleton 

& Co., 1903). ; 

12 George William Reagan, ‘Trinciples Relating to the Engender- 
ing of Specific Habits,” University of Illinois Bulletin No. 5, Vol. 23, 
Oct. 5, 1925. 

18 J. V. Btreitweiser, Proceedings, National Education Association, 
1923, p. 558. 
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sensory recognition reaction wMcli can add nothing in the way 
of efficiency. This short circuiting was first thought of when 
we took the eyes of the student away from the keyboard and 
the written copy. My experiments in reaction time showed that 
we get the quickest reactions by attending to the motor set or 
attitude, or, in other words, that we prepare the path of discharge 
or drainage of mental energy rather than focusing on end effects. 

It is true that teachers of typewriting now use machines 
with blank keys, and the pupil is trained to keep his eyes 
off the writing or to cover it. He is guided entirely by 
kinsBsthetic ideas of movement; that is, by the feel of the 
muscular set or coordination. Piano players and other in- 
strumentalists must learn to hit the right keys without 
watching the fingers, for otherwise they could not play 
music at sight. Some golf teachers keep the pupil for 
weeks on practicing strokes without a ball. The theory 
seems to be: '^Tou hit it right, and you need not worry 
about the ball.’' On the contrary, if you think too much 
about where the ball is going, you become self-conscious 
and disorganize the movement. 

Among writing masters we have two classes. One says: 
'Hn the beginning, work for movement. Never mind the 
form. It will come later.” The other says: '^Form is of 
the first importance. Writing is intended to be read. Leg- 
ibility first; speed later.” 

Since experimentalists and teachers are on both sides of 
the question, perhaps it were better for the by-stander to 
keep the middle of the road, and advise his friends to take 
theij;. choice. 

Habit^formation, E. E. White used to say that educa- 
tion has three ends : The production of knowledge, power, 
and skill. The illiterate adult who has just learned to write 
his name has knowledge: he knows now how writing is 
done, what materials are required, and how it feels to write. 
If he keeps up his practice until he can conduct social and 
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business correspondence and make necessary records, he 
has acquired power. If he continues his effort until he has 
learned to write with ease, fluency, beauty, then he has 
shilh Should the public school stop at power or go on to 
skill f Those who advise us that the fourth-grade standard 
is sufficient are satisfied with power. Those who believe that 
sixth-grade ability or better should be the goal, desire prac- 
tice to the point of skill. 

In any case, penmanship teaching or learning is just 
habit-formation. Therefore the fundamental question for 
the teacher is, What are the laws of habit? Fortunately 
considerable tested knowledge of the subject is available. 
A very brief summary of it is herewith presented. 

Thorndike has attempted to condense all the laws of 
habit into three ; use, effect, and readiness. 

1. The Law of Use. When any specific reaction has been 
chosen or used, then this one will be more likely than any 
other to occur on a future experience of the same situation, 
other things being equal. This shows the importance of 
teaching the child from the beginning the form and move- 
ment you expect him finally to achieve. James expresses 
the same idea in his second law of habit: Never suffer 
an exception to occur till the new halit is securely rooted 
in your life/^ Yet when children write their exercises in 
school or at home no attention is commonly paid to such 
things as proper position, penholding, slant of paper, move- 
ment, or correct form. In the upper grades the pupil 
spends three or four times as much time on this applied 
writing, in which every rule is violated, as he does on for- 
mal penmanship lessons. Is it any wonder that progress in 
writing is slow ? 

2. The Law of Effect. Thorndike in his discussion on 
the Law of Effect states the following : 

Edward L. Thorndike, Education — A First Book (Macmillan 
Co., 1012). 
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Other things being equal, the greater the satisfyingness of 
the state of affairs 'w^hich accompanies or follows a given response 
to a certain situation, the more likely that response is to be 
made to that situation in the future. Conversely the greater 
the discomfort or annoyingness of the state of affairs which 
comes with or after a response to a situation, the more likely 
that response is not to be made to that situation in the future. 

Harry Varden in his book, The Gist of Golf y says : 

I recommend a brassie at the start, not for playing shots from 
the turf, but for learning how to drive. It has a stiffen shaft 
than the driver, and, as a result, there is a greater chance of 
keeping it under control. You want a little loft on the face 
of the club, so as to help in getting the ball into the air; this 
element of loft gives confidence to the novice, and even if some- 
times there is luck in the circumstance of his making the ball 
rise, the encouragement that he derives from the feat is worth a 
lot to him. 

Similarly, certain ways of sitting, penholding, shifting 
the paper, using muscles of the forearm and fingers, bring 
the most satisfying results in penmanship, hence the pupil 
gradually adopts these ways and makes them habitual. 

3. The Law of Readiness. The third law is the law of 
readiness. The child’s nervous and mental development is 
such that his capacity for movement and comprehension 
functions at certain stages, some of which we think we 
have discovered. We probably do not know as much as 
we pretend. For instance, Burk,^® in 1898, informed us 
that the order of development in a child’s muscular system 
is “from the fundamental to the accessory.^’ This would 
mean that penmanship should be confined in the lowest 
grades to whole-arm movement. But Freeman, in 1914, 

15 Harry Varden, The Gist of Golf {George H. Doran Co., 1922) 
p. 13. 

18 Frederic Burk, "From Fundamental to Accessory in the De- 
velopment of the Nervous System and Movement,” Peda>gogical 
Geminary, VoL 6 (1898). 

17 Frank N. Freeman, The Teaching of Hemdwriting (Houghton 
Mifllin Co., 1914). 
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after elaborate experiments in bandwriting, denies that yon 
can describe 'Hbe child’s general capacity in movement 
adequately in terms of the fundamental-accessory theory.” 

School Life, The organ of the United States Bureau of 
Education published a report recently of the ‘‘Reading 
Readiness Committee” of the International Kindergarten 
Union, in which it is stated that, of 560 first-grade teachers 
consulted, 10 per cent said some of the children are not 
ready to learn reading when they come to school. I asked 
eighteen of my principals and forty of my first-grade teach- 
ers for an opinion on this point. The principals agreed 
with the Kindergarten Union’s report, that 10 per cent of 
our children are too immature to learn reading when they 
come to school. The average estimate of the forty teachers 
is 9.5 per cent. 

I have published an inquiry which indicates that first- 
grade children are not ready to learn formal arithmetic, 
and that if you postpone number work until the second 
year, children will easily make up in that year all the first- 
year arithmetic in addition to learning the work of their 
own grades, and in a test will surpass the children who 
have had number work for two years. 

Some educators think writing is too difficult for children 
of the first grade and that the subject should be postponed 
to the second or third year. This opinion, however, awaits 
experimental proof. 

The teacher’s task. In view of the laws of habit-forma- 
tion, what is the duty of the teacher? Certain corollaries 
are easily deducible from the three fundamental laws which 
will serve as rules for the writing teacher. For example : 

t 

1. She should devise and assign appropriate learning exer- 
cises. 

2. She should stimulate the pupil to engage in these. 

18 Joseph S. Taylor, "Omitting Arithmetic in the First Year," 
JEducational Administration and Supervision, February, 1916. 
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3. She should give the pupil general rules for doing the exer- 
cises. 

4. She should evaluate some of the pupil’s performances 
(diagnosis). 

5. She should assign supplementary exercises to correct de- 
ficiencies disclosed by diagnosis. 

6. “The teacher should not ask the learner to acquire a habit 
until near the time for its use.” Effort may be saved by 
learning material while using it. This bears on the ques- 
tion of abstract writing drills on ovals and straight lines. 

7. “When a group or succession of related habits is to be 
formed, the teacher should assign the exercises ... in a 
psychological rather than a logical order.” The old 
writing systems began by teaching the elements of letters, 
then letters, then words, then sentences and paragraphs. 
This is the logical order. The way to learn to write is 
to write. In music the logical order keeps the pupil 
indefinitely on scales and finger exercises. The psycho- 
logical method motivates practice by giving the chil d “a 
piece” to play. 

8. “The teacher should endeavor to get the learner to under- 
stand clearly just what response is to be habituated.” 
In learning to write the pupil is not able to make the 
correct response at first, but gains skill by practice, in 
which trial and accidental success play an important part. 
But he should have clear visual and motor images of the 
form of movement to’ be learned. This principle points, 
in my judgment, to the use of a tracing copy in the 
beginning. 

9. ' The teacher should employ procedures and devices which 
will induce the learner to maintain an attitude of interest 
r.nd attention.” This sets up the problon of developing 
a permanent or enduring motivation. It may be done in 
various ways, many of which are enumerated in the au-, 
thor’s Supervision and Teaching of Handwriting.^^ The 
use of a writing scale and exempting a pupil from formal 

IS The quotations in this and following paragraphs are taken from 
George William Beagan, ‘Trinciples Eelating to the Engendering of 
Specific Habits,” University of Illinois Bulletin Ko, 5, Vol. 23, Oct. 
6, 1925. 

se Joseph S. Taylor, Supervision and Teaching of Bandwriting 
(Johnson Publishing Co., 1926). 
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drill after he has attained a certain level of achievement 
is a powerful motive. 

10. While ^^trial and accidental success play a large part in 
motor learning, the teacher may shorten the learning 
process by suggesting better methods.” The single sug- 
gestion, ^'Keep your eye on the ball,” will, in golf, elimi- 
nate a large proportion of failure. In penmanship the 
suggestion, “Writing position,” will have a similar effect. 

11. “The teacher should endeavor to engender habits in the 
way in which they will be used.” This would discredit 
oral spelling and written spelling in columns, because in 
practice we spell only in written discourse. You will 
recall Rebecca^s remarks in Bebecca of SunnyhrooJc Farm: 
“Aunt J. has given me a dictionary to look up all the 
hard words in it. It takes a good deal ’Of time, and I 
am glad people can talk without stopping to spell. It is 
much easier to talk than write and much more fun.” 
Similarly, the principle would discredit abstract penman- 
manship drills divorced ffbm actual writing of letters, 
words, and sentences. 

12. “The teacher should avoid engendering superfluous habits.” 
Examples: Looking at the fingers in typewriting and 
piano playing. Flourishes in penmanship would be 
banned. 

13. “The teacher should insist upon absolute accuracy in 
practice. Accuracy first, speed afterwards.” This seems 
to point to the correct formation of letters before speed 
exercises are introduced. It does not necessarily mean 
finger movement at first, arm movement later. That is 
another question. 

14. “In the case of a series of responses to be automatized, 
the teacher should be careful to include each member of 
the series in the exercises for practice.” In handwriting 
this means that not only must every letter be automatized, 
but all the usual combinations also; and a plan or sylla- 
bus must be carefully charted so as to provide sufficient 
drill and review of every step. 

15. ^‘The teacher should constantly bear in mind that pleas- 
ant feelings facilitate progress in learning.” This is the 
psychology of success. Give the pupil work he can do, 
and encourage him when he succeeds. It is a phase of 
Thomdike^s second law and is a part of motivation. 
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The practice curve. It may help to keep up the courage 
of teachers and children to call their attention to a law of 
habit-formation which is known as the ‘^practice curve."’ 
When we undertake a new muscular coordination like play- 
ing golf or driving a car or learning to write, the rate of 
learning at the outset is often surprisingly rapid. Then 
it progresses more slowly. There are periods when there is 
no progress, and when there is even retrogression. This is 
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where the learner becomes discouraged. If he persists, 
however, these periods of no progress will give place to 
periods of rapid growth. The places in the curve repre- 
senting the stationary or retrogressive periods are called 
^‘plateaus.” These are critical times for the learner, be- 
cause they undermine his courage. He is apt to say, 
“What’s the use! I’ll never learn this thing.’" Science 
has not yet determined whether plateaus of learning are 
part of the order of nature, or whether they are due to 
poor teaching. In either case we should forewarn the pupil 
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and encourage him to keep on, because plateaus of practice 
mil as surely be followed by rapid improvement as sun- 
shine follows rain. 

Length of practice period, ‘‘A thirty-minute practice 
period yields greater returns,’^ says Gates, ^^than longer 
or shorter periods. The sixty-minute period is especially 
unproductive. . . . Other investigations of memorizing, 
archery, typewriting, and arithmetic have shown . . . that 
periods longer than thirty minutes are relatively unproduc- 
tive, as are very short periods of ten minutes or less.’’ 
Whipple makes a remark similar, but less definite. ‘'Make 
the duration of your periods of study long enough to utilize 
‘warming-up,’ but not so long as to suffer from weariness 
or fatigue.” 

Division of the class into groups. The recent movement 
to adapt the curriculum to the ability of the child has re- 
sulted in the classification of pupils within a class or grade 
into two or three penmanship groups for teaching purposes. 
Supervisors and teachers of handwriting have found such 
division an advantage. The writer, when he was a grade 
teacher thirty years ago, adopted this plan. The best writ- 
ers were used as monitors to assist the poorest, while the 
teacher kept his eyes on all the groups and gave general 
and individual assistance as needed. In this way he accom- 
plished far more during a writing period than he could 
do by teaching the class as a unit. 

In order to ascertain current practice in this matter I 
wrote to three experts and received courteous and emphatic 
replies in each case. A. N. Palmer reports that his own 
experience and that of his staff of instructors confirm the 
value of class division in penmanship teaching for all 

21 Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education (Mac- 
millan Co., 1924). 

22 Guy M. Whipple, Eow to Study Effeotwely (Public School 
Publishing Co., 1916). 
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grades. Miss Lena A. Shaw of Detroit reports that every 
bit of evidence shows a decided need for varied instruction 
even in the third and fourth grades as well as in the fifth 
and sixth.’’ A typical 4A class cited by Miss Shaw shows 
a range of handwriting ability extending from 2B to 6A. 
“One can easily see how absurd it would be to handle this 
particular grade with the same type and level of instrue- 
tion.” Equally emphatic is Miss Bertha A. Connor of 
Boston. “Such an arrangement,” she says, “I not only 
approve, but strongly recommend from the time penman- 
ship is taught in the first grade until it is completed in 
the Normal School.” 

In my district survey involving 15,000 children, the 
score for form in the 4B grade had a range of fifty points 
on the scale, covering grades from about 2B to 8B. The 
norm for 8B on our scale is 65, and some of the 4B chil- 
dren had a score of 741 In 8B the range extended from 
34 to 90, or from about 3B to a point far beyond 8B. These 
ranges are even greater than that reported by Miss Shaw. 
In view of these enormous differences in writing abilily 
shown by children of a single grade or class, the argument 
for the group method of teaching seems to be conclusive. 

Equipment. Experiments have shown, as well as the 
common experience of teachers, that writing is largely 
affected by external factors (pen, ink, paper, desk, seat) 
and by individual variation dependent on subjective condi- 
tions (mood, emotional excitement, etc.) It is the duty of 
the teacher and the supervisor to provide adequate mate- 
rials and proper emotional conditions for effective learning 
during the writing period. 

The desk and seat should be adjustable. The ideal desk 
would be adjustable for height, slant, and plus and minus 
distance. When the pupil is seated, his thigh should be at 
right angles to the lower part of his leg and the feet should 
be flat on the floor. 
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Position, The body should face squarely the middle of 
the desk and bend slightly forward at the hips. Both fore- 
arms should be well up on the desk, the left holding the 
paper, the right wrist raised and inclined to the right not 
more than 45°.-^ 

The writing hand should be supported on the third and 
fourth fingers. The wrist should not be tilted more than 
45®. The forearm of the right hand should be per- 
pendicular to the line of writing. The pen should be 
grasped lightly and in such a way that the forefinger is 
below the thumb and at least one inch above the point of 
the pen.^^ 

Shifting the paper. It is necessary that the pupil be 
taught to move the paper upward after every few lines as 
the writing progresses down the page, and to move the 
paper to the left as the writing progresses across the page. 
The shifting is done with the left hand, while the right arm 
is held in correct position. Writing masters may differ on 
the best way of making this adjustment. 

The slant. Cloyd N, McAllister has shown that a slant 
of 48® permits the most rapid writing. The greater the 
slant to the right the more rapid vdll be the writing, other 
things being equal. A slant of 75® permits legible writing, 
but as the angle decreases below 70® the legibility rapidly 
declines. A basic line is desirable to guide the eye across 
the page, but additional lines cause the child to pay more 
attention to spacing and height than to form and movement. 

The hlacJchoard. The best authorities advise blackboard 
writing exclusively in the beginning and a frequent use of 
it at all stages. The pupil is to stand directly facing the 
board, within arm's reach of it. He should hold the chalk 

23 Frank N. Freeman, "Scientific Evidence on Handwriting Move- 
ment,” Journal of Educational Psycli(J.ogy, Vol, 12, p. 253. 

24 

ssOloyd McAllister, "Researches on Movement in Writing,” 
Studies from Yale Psychological Laboratory, Vol. 8, 1900, p. 21, 
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between the thumb and the first and second fingers, with 
the chalk pointing toward the palm. The writing will then 
be done with the edge of the chalk rather than with the 
tip. A half length piece of chalk is better than a full length. 
The pupil should walk along as he writes and avoid fre- 
quent erasing. It is needless to add that the teacher ^s 
blackboard writing should be good enough to serve as a 
model for the pupil. 

Ten and ink. ‘^I use large pencils in the first grade and 
pen and ink in the second and third grades, ’ ’ writes Miss 
Garvey of Lowell. However, as soon as I can have ink 
wells placed in first-grade desks, I shall use ink in all 
grades.’’ Mr. Palmer thinks ink should be used in all 
grades. In St. Louis the pencil is used during the first three 
years. We are again in the domain of opinion. There is no 
^‘tested thought” available to prove anything about ink. 
You pay your money and take your choice I 

The ink should be jet black or blue black and flow freely. 
This requires careful attention on the part of the teacher. 
Ink wells should be kept covered and cleaned out and re- 
filled frequently. No pupil can write well with either paste 
or water. 

When shall writing in ink begin? Writing teachers 
differ, as we have just seen. My own experience teaches 
that the mechanical difficulties of handling ink in the first 
grade are very great. The course in this chapter introduces 
ink in the second half of the second year. (See p. 203.) 
The pencil used in the early grades should be the large size, 
sometimes called by manufacturers the beginner’s 
pencil.” 

Movement. Experiment and common observation show 
that writing is a combination of whole-arm, forearm, wrist, 
and finger movements. It is not possible to eliminate en- 
tirely finger movement, even in so-called ‘‘muscular move- 
ment writing” (a term widely used to denote forearm and 
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wrist movements). ^‘Good writers/' says Freeman, “use 
more arm movement than poor writers, although finger 
movement is also employed by the best writers." 

The measurement of handwriting. By common consent, 
the writing scale is indispensable to the supervisor of hand- 
writing. In Flint, Mich., the writing is scored once a 
month. In Detroit the pupils are taught to use the scale; 
the teacher uses it to “define her task"; the principal uses 
it to make graphs for determining progress ; the supervisor 
uses it to measure the effectiveness of her work. In Lowell 
three samples are taken and filed each year of every pupil. 
In Los Angeles the scale is placed in each room. In South 
Bend and Scranton the entire school system is scaled twice 
a year. In New York City every teacher is provided with 
a scale, and some principals have the writing scored once 
a month. 

Rhythm. H. W. Nutt^^ has investigated rhythm as re- 
lated to penmanship. He found that rhythmic movement 
increases naturally with age. He found no correlation be- 
tween quality and rhythm, but a decided correlation be- 
tween speed and rhythm. His researches show that an 
extreme degree of rhythm is probably unfavorable to form. 
Paul Y. West's investigation indicates that the arm is 
more easily adapted to rhythmic movement than the fin- 
gers; that poor adult writers are less accurate when a 
rhythmic beat is imposed than good ones ; that a rhythmic 
guide in penmanship must be carefully supervised; and 
that rhythm is not so well adapted to the writing of words 
as it is to simple movement drills. 

Ehythm is secured by counts or by cue words. It should 
be used in the early grades to secure ease and rapidity. In 

26 Frank N. Freeman, loc. cit. 

2"/ H. W. Nutt, ‘‘Rhythm in Handwriting,” Elementary School 
Jownfial, Vol. 17, p. 432. 

28 Paul V. West, “The Relation of Rhythm to the Handwriting 
Movement,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 13, p. 438. 
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later grades it may be dispensed with since it increases 
naturally with age. 

Penmanship has the distinction of having produced the 
first standardized scale for the measurement of achieve- 
ment in school. To Edward L. Thorndike belongs the credit 
of having formulated the principles underlying a writing 
scale, and of having actually constructed the first scale in 
accordance with those principles. This epoch-making 
achievement occurred in 1910. To-day we have scores of 
scales to measure various kinds of knowledge and skill. In 
penmanship there are at least a dozen scales, a few of 
which will be described. 

The Thorndike Scale?^ Thorndike laid down the rule 
that a scale for Grades T to VIII, inclusive, should have 
about ten qualities, each differing from the next by equal 
steps. He calculated that one would need several thousand 
specimens of each kind of sample, each scored by two hun- 
dred judges. This would mean roughly four thousand 
hours of labor. Hence, his scale is confessedly imperfect, 
as it did not meet these exacting conditions of scientific 
accuracy. It is therefore labeled a ‘‘preliminary scale/’ 
and it measures “general merit” only; namely, legibility 
and regularity. 

The Ayres Scale.^^ Ayres constructed a scale that had 
but eight degrees of quality for Grades II to VIII, inclu- 
sive. The numerical values assigned to degrees of merit are 
20, 30, 40, etc., up to 90. Each step of the scale is repre- 
sented by three specimens ; namely, vertical, semislant, and 
full slant. A later scale of like nature was developed to 
measure the handwriting of adults. A stfll later scale 


29 Edward L. Thorndike, ^^Handwriting,” TeacTiers College Record^ 
VoL 2, 1910. 

30 Leonard P. Ayres, Seale for Measuring the Quality of Hand- 
writing of School Children, Bulletin Ho. 113, Division of Education, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 
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(1917). called the ^‘Gettysburg Edition,’’®^ has only one 
specimen for each step. It furnishes standards for speed 
and quality for Grades V to VIII inclusive. 

Johnson and Stone Scale,^- This is similar to the Thorn- 
dike and Ayres scales, but is more analytic. Each speci- 
men of the scale is accompanied by a criticism which shows 
what is wrong with it. The items of criticism include let- 
ter formation, uniformity of slant, alignment, spacing, 
quality of line, size, and degree of slant. 

Breed and Downs Scale.^^ This scale was made for local 
use in Highland Park, Michigan, by scoring specimens 
with the Thorndike Scale, and then selecting specimens for 
a five-step scale for Grades III A to VI A. It includes also 
standards for speed. 

The Freeman Scale}^ This scale is different from all the 
preceding scales in that it is really five scales in one. It 
measures uniformity of slant, uniformity of alignment, 
quality of line, letter formation, spacing. 

The New York Scale?^ Clyde 0. Lister and Garry C. 
Myers are the authors of this scale. Like the Freeman scale 
it is analytic. It measures four qualities : form, movement, 
spacing, and speed. Under form are considered letter 
formation, uniformity of size, and correct slant. Move- 
ment includes quality of line, whether heavy, tremulous, or 
broken. Under spacing the writing is judged as to uni- 
formity of space between letters, between parts of letters, 

31 Leonard P. Ayres, Scale for Measuring the Quality of Hand- 
writing of Adults, Bulletin No. E-138, Division of Education, 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

32 Johnson and Stone, “Measuring the Quality of Handwriting,” 
Elementary School Journal^ Feb., 1916. 

33 Breed and Downs, “An Application and Critique of the Ayres 
Handwriting Scale,” School and Society, Vol. 2 (1915), p. 639. 

34 Frank N. Freeman, An Analytical Scale for Judging Hand- 
writing, Elementary School Journal, Vol. 15 (1915). 

35 Lister and Myers, New York Penmanship Scale, Board of 
Education. 
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and between words. It applies to Grades IV to VIII, in- 
clusive. 

Gray’s Score Card.^^ One of the most useful devices for 
diagnostic measurement of handwriting is Gray's Score 
Card, which is herewith presented. Some of the scales 
measure general quality only, but do not reveal the partic- 
ular defects which render the writing unsatisfactory. It is 
a sound principle of teaching that the child should sur- 
mount one difficulty at a time. And when he is told that 
his writing is poor, he is entitled to know just in what 
respects he has failed. Also the teacher, in prescribing 
remedies, must know in detail what factors of the complex 
writing process need stressing. Gray's card gives all this 
necessary information. It also weighs the items according 
to their relative importance. 

Geat^s Score Card 

Perfect 

Score 


1. Heaviness 3 

2. Slant 5 

Uniformity 

Mixed 

3. Size 7 

Uniformity 
Too large 
Too small 

4. Alignment 8 

5. Spacing of lines 9 

Uniformity 
Too close 
Too far apart 

6. Spacing of words 11 

Uniformity 
Too close 
Too far apart 


36 C. T. Gray, A Score Card for Measuring Handwriting, Uni- 
versity of Texas Bulletin No. 37, July, 1915. 
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7. Spacing of letters 18 

Uniformity 
Too close 
Too far apart 

8. Neatness 13 

Blotches 

Carelessness 

9. Formation of letters 26 

Greneral form 8 

Smoothness 6 

Letters not closed 5 

Parts omitted 5 

Parts added 2 


100 

Belatwe value of scales. It is not easy to say wMch of 
vliese scales is most nsefiiL Different scales serve different 
purposes. If you wish to analyze in detail the merit of a 
pupiPs handwriting, you will use the Freeman Scale, the 
New York Scale, or Gray’s Score Card. If you desire to 
measure merely the general or total achievement in hand- 
writing for survey purposes you employ a scale like that 
of Ayres or Thorndike. Several attempts have been made 
to test the reliability of the several scales. Pintner thinks 
the Thorndike Scale is better than the Ayres Scale while 
Starch finds them of equal merit, and Freeman believes 
the Ayres Scale to be superior to the Thorndike Scale. 
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The aims of English. Language is a mode of conduct. 
Specifically, it is a means of self-expression and social com- 
munication, the most convenient, adequate, and universal 
means designed hy nature and devised by human ingenu- 
ity. We are horn with a complex vocal organism and with 
the irresistible impulse to manipulate that organism; we 
are endowed with an individualistic bent which urges us 
to express ourselves, to reveal ourselves, and also with a 
complementary gregarious instinct which impels us to get 
in touch with, in communication with, our fellows. The 
language itself (English, French, German, Esperanto) is 
an artificial mechanism, an invention of the human mind, 
an intricate system of arbitrary symbols and conventions. 

It would be interesting to trace the development of lan- 
guage, from primitive society to modem civilization. This 
would reveal clearly the nature and purposes of language. 
It must suffice here to say, that it keeps pace with expand- 
ing social needs, that greater sophistication, greater com- 
plexity of living, a higher degree of culture and education 
is accompanied by, indeed is conditioned by, language de- 
velopment ; larger vocabulary, more flexibility, the employ- 
ment of language for a broader range of purposes, a higher 
general level of language ability, and a wider gamut of 
individual variations. 
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At any stage in social development it has been necessary, 
of course, to teach children their language, their ^‘mother 
tongue,’’ as necessary as to teach them any other of the 
arts of life, of the common modes of conduct, such as walk- 
ing, working, or fighting. In the earlier stages the teaching 
was done in and about the home, by parents and older 
people. But as language became more complex and diffi- 
cult, as language needs became more numerous, and partic- 
ularly as writing became more generally desirable, the 
teaching was transferred more to the schools. Children still 
‘‘learn to talk” in the home, because they show the desire 
to talk before they enter school; but they learn to write 
and they learn the more difficult spoken language arts in 
the school. 

But no matter when and where the children are taught 
their native language, the aim is ever the same: to help 
them learn the ordinary, necessary acts and arts of speech, 
so that they may be equipped to “take their place in the 
world,” to carry on successfully the business of living. 
Obviously, the person who cannot use language effectively 
in the common situations of life is seriously handicapped, 
since much of the work and most of the play of life is 
carried on or accompanied by speech. "Whether the chil- 
dren learn language in the home or in school, or in both, 
the aim of the teaching is evident : to help them learn rap- 
idly and thoroughly the common, necessary language arts 
of life, to learn efficient language conduct. 

Theoretically, the public school should assist each child 
in the learning of dll the language arts and activities in 
which he individually needs or will need to engage. But 
practically, that task is too heavy, since the purposes and 
needs, the forms and types of language are too varied and 
numerous. For example, certain skills, attitudes, and apti- 
tudes are needed for professional writing, others are needed 
for technical expression, others for public speaking of vari- 
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ous kinds, and still others are needed for business. The 
school cannot teach all, it mnst limit itself, since it is a 
common school, to teaching the language arts and activities 
common to all. It may give some incidental training in the 
language types that are more highly specialized and in- 
dividualized ; but it must hand the burden of this over to 
the higher schools, to the technical schools, or to the appren- 
ticeship of experience. 

This is but another way of saying that the predominant 
aim of language teaching in the elementary school is social, 
not social in its narrow sense, as denoting parties, etiquette, 
and the like, but social as connoting the sum total of one’s 
contacts with his fellows in the common gregarious life, 
including many of the occupational and most of the recrea- 
tional aspects, excluding only the professional and strictly 
personal aspects. Social as applied to language comprises 
all the common, communal types of communication, those 
used by every one, every day. The school should enrich 
this language of communication by contributions from the 
more technical and particularly from the more literary 
modes of language; but the public school must cleave to 
the one major aim — ^to assist children to engage as effec- 
tively as possible in the common, immediately useful arts 
and activities of social language. 

In this statement the writer has used the word usm#, 
because he wishes to emphasize the fact that the activities 
of language, the motives, the purposes, and procedures are 
present ah the time in out-of-school life, and -that language 
using and language learning go on continually and would 
go on anyway, whether or not the school existed. The lan- 
guage work in the school is for the purpose of supple- 
menting and directing the language learning of life, of 
making it more rapid, certain, and systematic. The writer 
has used also the phrase as efectwely as possible, because, 
first, it is not possible to attain absolute mastery of a proc- 
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ess as complicated as language; and because, second, chil- 
dren differ amazingly in their individual potential language 
abilities. Standards must be set up, but a reasonable degree 
of approximation to these is all that should be expected. 

Difficulties in achieving the aim. It does not seem difiS- 
cult to construct a course in the English language for the 
elementary school on this simple working principle — ^to 
assist pupils to engage more successfully in those desirable 
language activities they woidd ordinarily engage in and 
to reveal other desirable language activities they could en- 
gage in successfully. But this simple working principle, 
though accepted by most educationists in theory, is ob- 
scured and nullified in appHcation by certain traditional 
points of view and practices. 

One of these is the prestige attached to written language. 
Written language came into general use after it had been 
for many generations the exclusive possession of the few 
highly educated persons; and it still carries a suggestion 
of a higher degree of culture and education than does 
spoken language. In spite of the fact that written language 
is not so common, so personally important, nor so socially 
useful in life as spoken language, nevertheless it receives 
the chief emphasis in school. 

It is true, of course, that children have already learned 
to talk before they enter school and that they continue to 
learn the oral arts in their out-of -school life ; and it is true 
also that learning to write is a difficult task, demanding 
and justifying much of the children’s and teacher’s time. 
But conceding this, we still devote too much time, more 
than is proportionately warrantable, to the written types 
of language. We give more hours, for example, to the 
study of spelling than to the parallel oral art, pronuncia- 
tion; more to punctuation than to enunciation; more to 
handwriting than to voice production and control. 

A second circumstance that interferes with the applica- 
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tion of such a general aim of teaching those types and 
forms of English that the children use and should use, is 
the schoolmaster's preference for the literary activities. 
We have exalted the formal ''forms of discourse^’: narra- 
tion, description, exposition, argumentation, and verse- 
making, which, while of indubitable value to those who 
have literary proclivities, are of little value to most people ; 
and we have ignored the common social types of language, 
which are of transcendent value to all. A notable instance 
of this misplaced emphasis is to be found in the case of 
description. In the school it consumes an amount of time 
and attention all out of ratio to the frequency and impor- 
tance of its use in life. 

A third element enters in, to obscure our simple working 
principle — ^the traditional pedagogical stress upon gram- 
mar. For many years, grammar facts, laws, and definitions 
have had a place in the schools, especially in the elemen- 
tary schools, far beyond what their contributions to 
language effectiveness can justify. Grammar touches func- 
tional language at but a comparatively few points, it covers 
but a small segment of the field of language; and it is, 
moreover, too logical and analytical to be learned by ele- 
mentary pupils. 

Another reason we have not been able to put into effect 
in school the principle of teaching those elements and 
qualities of the mother tongue that are most useful in daily 
life, is that we have magnified the importance of conven- 
tional correctness. We seem to regard the language work in 
school largely as a means of correcting the errors that chil- 
dren make, of repressing their natural expressiveness ; and 
we have set up standards of correctness that are artificial 
in the extreme, standards that have never prevailed in life 
and which, in many instances, should not prevail. 

This tendency to enforce in the school, at the expense 
of much time and energy, usages that are not highly val- 
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liable in life, is shown in many ways. For instance, the 
first sentence in a recent ‘‘English Diction’’ test is said 
to contain three errors. Here is the sentence: “At about 
eight 0 ’clock one morning in late summer with a crowd of 
twenty-five people I started out on a sight-seeing expedi- 
tion.” The maker of the test assures us that at about is 
not as good usage as about would be, that crowd is “errone- 
ous for party, company, or group,’ ^ and that started out 
is a “crudity when used for set out, or set off.” Possibly 
there is a shade of difference in favor of the phrases pre- 
ferred by the test maker ; but the difference is so slight as 
to be almost negligible- Many language books and courses 
of study devote attention to this hair-splitting, often giving 
preference to a usage that is not as well established in 
idiomatic speech as is the usage they condemn.^ 

Doubtless there are other difSculties in formulating a 
course for elementary English that will be of more imme- 
diate and more measurable service to the children in learn- 
ing an ample, adequate language for their needs in life. 
But despite all the difficulties we should hold firmly to the 
general, guiding aim, the only aim that accords with 
present-day educational sociology and psychology. 

Typical major supervisory problems in English. For 
various reasons the English language work in the elemen- 
Hary school is especially difficult. Exposition of these 
reasons will serve to indicate the urgent necessity of super- 
vision and to suggest its major duties. It is difficult : 

1. Because the English language (involving, among 
other details, training in the types of language activity, in 
spelling, grammar, vocabulary enrichment, and the me- 


1 For a general discussion of this whole subject, see H. L. Mencken, 
The American Language (Knopf, New York, 19*21) ; George P. Krapp 
and C. C. Fries, Teaching of the English Language (Nelson, New 
York, 1927); Leonard and Moffett, “Current Definitions of Levels 
in English Usage,’’ English Journal, May, 1927. 
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chanics of speech and writing) is an integral part of each 
grade in the elementary school and is given definite periods 
in the schednle of each day. Obvionslyy a subject that 
extends throughout all the grades, that is taught by teach- 
ers with different and perhaps divergent points of view 
and purposes, presents peculiar difficulties and calls for 
the stabilizing and unifying influence of a supervisor. 

2. Because in no subject in the elementary school is 
there a richer and more bewildering variety of possible 
knowledges and activities to be included in or excluded 
from the curriculum. The selection of the most promising 
materials for the attainment of predetermined objectives 
is a delicately difficult task, calling for keen and sustained 
thinking. Every aspect of language training offers vexa- 
tious problems, problems that should be approached from 
the angle of supervision. 

3. Because two theories or philosophies are contending 
for mastery in the defining of objectives and the construct- 
ing of a course in the English language. These may be 
termed the theory of expression and the theory of correc- 
tion. Intermediate between these are several compromise 
positions, so that an observer might find as many objectives 
in the teaching of English in the grades in one building as 
there are teachers.^ Such a condition calls for the con- 
struction of a definite, unified, coherent program of Eng- 
lish, one that wiU survey from a central point of view ap 
the problems involved, one that wiU provide for grade-M 
grade progress toward agreed-upon goals and that will S 


2 Charles S. Pendleton, in Social Objectives of School English 
(privately published, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 1924), 
secured statements of 1,581 objectives in high-school English, whi<i 
have been set up by experienced teachers of English. The author 
of this chapter, in a yet unpublished study of the “flash” judgments 
of sixty teachers in the elementary schools in one small city found 
twelve well defined differences in aims. Obviously, there is much 
confusion. 
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the same time permit each teacher as much freedom, as 
much opportunity of making her own individual contribu- 
tion as is feasible. There must be one common objective 
held by all and certain specific objectives for each grade. 
Naturally, these should be determined not by authority 
from above but by the democratic, cooperative thinking of 
supervisor and teachers. 

4. Because several important problems and many minor 
ones involved in the construction of a language curriculum 
and in the methodology of the teaching procedure have not 
yet been solved. We are all proceeding on complacent as- 
sumptions and a priori conclusions. In some instances we are 
so tradition-blinded that we do not even perceive that there 
are problems, at least we have not visualized them clearly 
enough to state them. A few of them, sufficient to indicate 
a point of view and a point of departure, are stated on 
page 289 ; others should be formulated. One function of 
supendsion in elementary English is to urge and guide the 
teachers to discern and define such problems, then, through 
experimentation and research to attempt solutions. Such 
experimentation need not be exhaustive nor the conclusions 
final. The mere raising of the problems will bring many 
teachers into a more observant, scientific attitude toward 
their work. 

5. Because development of effectiveness in language is 
dependent upon the attaining of specific skills in the entire 
course and in each grade, rather than upon the obtaining 
of bits of knowledge. The emphases on these skills are to be 
distributed throughout the grades, ^d mastery of them is 
not to be expected in any grade. It is rather to be expected 
that only by repetition on successively higher levels, by 

spiral’^ progress, by cumulative improvement from year 
to year, can the skills in language be attained. The work- 
ing out and especially the carrying out of a six-year Eng- 
lish language curriculum that insures this steady growth 
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is assuredly a problem of tangled difficulty, requiring the 
surveying eye and the systematizing mind of a supervisor. 

6. Because, while it is necessary by tests and measure- 
ments to determine whether progress in English is certain 
and normal, the making and the using of such checking 
devices is still an accomplishment beyond the ability of 
most teachers. For some of the aspects of English no re- 
liable measuring devices have as yet been formulated, and 
for even the best devices thoughtful adaptation is needed. 
In this the demand for supervision is manifest. 

7. Because the children present a wide range of individ- 
ual differences in language skills and habits. This is true 
largely because children have already learned to talk when 
they enter school and they keep on talking in all their out- 
of-school life; and, since they learn and use language in 
such different environments and conditions, their habitual 
language conduct is and remains highly individualized. 
Even in a homogeneous community, a cross section of the 
homes and language environment of children, to say noth- 
ing of their inherent language aptitudes, reveals startling 
diversity. Now, to guide a class in such a manner as to 
meet each pupil on his own level of language attainment 
and to stimulate him to work at his maximum energy and 
ability, and at the same time to encourage and utilize the 
tremendous educational power that is potential for each 
pupil in the reactions and interactions of all the pupils on 
all levels of attainment, seems a tremendous task. To so- 
cialize through bringing to a focus upon common problems 
and situations the individual differences of the pupils, their 
personal experiences, talents, points of view, and also to 

individualize^’ instruction in those directions that have 
been pointed out by the socialized procedure is a task that 
demands the utmost ingenuity, the finest technique, the 
most unerring following of leads, the most flexible adapt- 
ability. It is, indeed, a task in the accomplishment of which 
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every teacher, no matter how experienced and expert, will 
welcome the supporting and guiding hand of the super- 
visor, 

8. Because the traditional, typical teaching procedure 
attempts to teach the English language arts primarily 
through book study and book exercises, whereas the natural 
and most effective way to learn language — the social types 
of language — ^is primarily through one’s own participation 
under guidance and through one’s observation and analysis 
of his own and his fellows’ participation. We have not yet 
perfected a technique of teaching English in the school to 
include and involve all those convenient means and modes 
of learning that are employed in the best learning — ^thought- 
ful, purposeful activity, reflection, analysis, criticism, and 
the like. Until we have devised such a technique, English 
teaching will continue to be formal and bookish. It will 
continue to run counter to the natural and stimulating but 
haphazard and uneconomical means of learning language 
now employed in out-of -school situations. Here is a chal- 
lenge for every elementary teacher, the challenge to work 
out into a more effective teaching method the psychological 
and pedagogical principles of modem education, a method 
that will synthesize and utilize the somewhat informal, 
casual, and disorganized but very interesting and educative 
modes of learning used outside of school and the guided, 
orderly learning within the school. The combination will 
assuredly accord book study a place and function. Super- 
vision, wise, keen, and patiently scientiflc, is needed for the 
devising of such a method. 

9. Because the teacher herself is frequently ineffective 
in language, and, since pupils learn in part by imitation, 
the inadequacy of the teacher’s language becomes for them 
a serious handicap. Not that the language of the teacher 
is often incorrect in grammar, in pronunciation, or in 
usage, though that is sometimes true. But it is often open 
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to criticism on three counts. First, her Yoice is not well 
trained, not well produced, not well pitched, not weU con- 
trolled. Second, her enunciation is poor, due to careless- 
ness, due to inertness of the vocal organs. Third, her lan- 
guage, her speech “ style is cold, bald, and stilted. It 
lacks spontaneity, expressiveness, forcefnlness, it lacks 
figurative quality, pictorial power, vividness, color and 
warmth, it lacks the vigor of the best idiomatic, colloquial 
speech. These three language weaknesses may not here be 
discussed ,• they are but stated. A way of overcoming the 
difSculties may be suggested, namely, that through supervi- 
sion, involving discussion and conference, both group and 
individual, through guided observation and study of the 
best practices in speech, especially in colloquial speech, a 
more appealing, natural social standard of schoolroom 
speech may be evolved. 

We have presented a few of the difficulties that stand in 
the way of successful teaching of the English language in 
the elementary school. We have presented them to em- 
phasize the necessity of supervision. There are difficulties 
of curriculum construction, of organization, of distribution 
of details, difficulties inherent in the very nature of learn- 
ing language, difficulties in methodology, difficulties that 
can be successfully overcome only by scientific, yet sym- 
pathetic supervision. 

The content of the dementapTy English course. The 

discussion of the nature of language and the aims of Eng- 
lish teaching in the elementary grades calls for certain 
procedures in formulating the course of study: 

1. We should discover, both in general and then with 
exactness of detail, the types of language activity most fre- 
quently used in life by children. We should discover those 
other types of language activity that have not yet been 
urged upon children by the social pressure of life but 
which nevertheless are now or in the immediate future will 
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be desirable and necessary. This is to be done by an exten- 
sive and intensive survey, in a sense, a job analysis. 

2. We should analyze each type in order to determine, 
first, what are the social and rhetorical principles under- 
lying effective use of this type; and second, what are the 
knowledges and skills involved. This is a success and dif- 
ficulty analysis, each activity being broken up into its com- 
ponent specific acts. The media, the elements, and the 
mechanics of both spoken and written language may thus 
be seen by teacher and pupils as integral factors, contrib- 
uting or failing to contribute to the recognized social aims 
of the activity; and drill leading to 'the mastery of the 
needed skills is thus justified and motivated. 

3. We should determine in what grades certain language 
activities may be most successfully taught. This is dis- 
cussed in the next section. 

4. We should create, in the school, situations favorable 
to the economic learning of these types of language activ- 
ity, situations as closely imitative of those in li£e as pos- 
sible, since only in such life-like situations can competent- 
training for life be secured. 

The beginning and basis of such a procedure as that out- 
lined above is the determination of the types of language 
activity® most frequently engaged in by children and 
adults. But this procedure has not yet been generally fol- 
lowed in making elementary English courses. The argu- 


3 The phrase t^pes of language activity seems to define most 
clearly the idea implied: the forms and varieties in which language 
is employed in the situations of common social life. It corresponds 
somewhat to the older rhetorical term, forms of discourse. But the 
proposed term places the emphasis upon the action or activity 
aspects of social language communication. It puts language upon 
the same level as other modes of behavior. Boy I. Johnson has 
recently coined a phrase, functional centers^ to denote the types of 
language activity. Johnson employs also the terms ^'activities” and 
‘'English activities.” English Eicpression (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, IlL, 192fi). 
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ment for it rests upon the belief that language as a whole 
will be learned more rapidly if it is attacked through its 
component specific activities, particularly those social ac- 
tivities the urge to engage in which is strong and universal 
among children and the need for which is everywhere man- 
ifested in life. No one learns language as language. He 
learns the separate, distinct acts and practices necessary to 
attain desirable social objectives ; and the rapidity and cer- 
tainty of his learning is exactly proportionate to the ur- 
gency and immediacy of his specific motives and the 
distinctness wdth which he visualizes his specific objectives. 

These motives and objectives must be not only specific; 
they must be, as indicated above, genuinely social. Courses 
of study in English, especially in the lower grades, have 
frequently consisted of mere schoolroom exercises. It is 
now proposed that we set up social activities, those activ- 
ities recognized by the children as important, even impera- 
tive, in life, and that we keep these continually in sight as 
constituting the basic material of the English course. We 
may then regard, and may teach the children to regard, 
the formal exercises and drills (those, at least, that can be 
justified by the test of immediate usefulness) as but con- 
tributive to participation in these activities. Thus we may 
avoid the aimlessness, the lack of strong motivation and 
clear visualization of objectives that have characterized so 
much elementary English. 

The types of language activity. Unfortunately, there 
have been comparatively few scientific and thorough sur- 
veys ^ of the types of language activity engaged in by ele- 

4 See the study of Boy I. Johnson already referred to; ‘‘The Place 
and Function of English in American Life,” Report of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, English Journal, February, 1926, 
published in pamphlet form by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 506 W. 69th Street, Chicago; J. W. Searson, “Determining 
a Language Program,” English Journal, Vol. 13, Feb., 1924, pp. 
1-114; Franklin Bobbitt’s treatise on English in How to Make a 
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mentary-sehool children. Many studies do not refer specif- 
ically to the language of elementary-school children and, 
in general, touch it only cursorily. 

But from such studies, from courses of study that have 
followed more or less closely the procedure outlined above, 
from a few textbooks in elementary English, from theoret- 
ical but authoritative statements (referred to in the bibliog- 
raphy), and finally from some investigations that have 
been carried on for a number of years but which have not 
yet been published in fuU,® the author of this chapter 
ventures to set forth the types of language activity that 
he believes are most usual and therefore most useful in the 
speech of elementary-school children. 

Seven major types of language activity seem to stand out, 
conspicuous above all others in frequency of use. They are, 
named in the probable order of importance: conversing, 
story-telling, explaining, discussing, arguing, speech-mak- 
ing, and letter-writing, the latter consists of two widely 
different varieties: social and business. 

Conversation and discussion are the activities in which 
children engage most frequently and out of which spring 
nearly all other types of oral language activity. These two, 
then, transcend the others in social importance. Of stories, 
the three kinds that appear to be most frequent among 
children are : anecdotes, stories of personal experience, and 
reproductions of stories seen in the movies or read. Ex- 
planation is apparently most common in these three vari- 
eties: demonstrations with talk, directions as to how to 
make or do something or how to go somewhere, and simple 
analyses of processes, etc. Speech-making is not of great 
frequency of occurrence in the life of elementary children ; 

Ourriouliim (Houghton Miflain Co., Boston, 1924), pp. 246-255. 
Other investigations are referred to in the bibliography. 

^ See discussion by the author in the English Journal, Jah., 1926, 
pp. 66-67. See also his New DemooroGy in the Teaohing of English 
(Band, McNally & Co., Chicago, 1923), pp. 43-53. 
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it appears largely in schoolroom situations and, when 
found in out-of -school life, has been generally initiated 
in school. 

In addition to these seven major types of language activ- 
ity, various minor types are found. There are the narrowly 
social types, such as, introduction, salutation, leave-taking, 
apology, invitation, compliment, request, and criticism. 
Business types are used by children, namely, promise, bar- 
gain, rule, and report. What may be termed news ty^e^ 
are: notice, announcement, and statement. In the upper 
grades, as soon as clubs and organizations appear, certain 
parliamentary types of language are employed: motion, 
second, nomination, minutes, address to chair, and various 
conventions. Finally, there are some miscellaneous and 
unclassified types: description, note-taking, and petition. 

The media of language. Every form of activity, every 
type of expression has its natural and necessary medium, 
an instrumentality by means of which ideas are revealed. 
The medium in spoken language is the voice, manipulated 
by the speech mechanism. The medium in written language 
is composed of the implements of writing in general use : 
paper, pencil, pen and ink, and typewriter, etc. The course 
in English in the elementary school must include training 
in the use of these media. 

In oral speech this comprises: voice production, direc- 
tion, and control; inflection and modulation; fluency and 
vigor of the organs of articulation, particularly tongue and 
lips. Negatively, it includes Uie breaking of dovenly voice 
and speech habits acquired by the children. Among the 
manifestations of this are: nasality, throatiness, thinness 
of tone, bad pitch; monotony of tone; too rapid articula- 
tion ; tongue-and-lip laxness ; slurring or eliding unaccented 
sounds ; and such defects as lisping, stammering, stuttering. . 
These latter often demand sp^ial teaching and sometimeai 
sujgieal attention. 
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It is not the purpose of the writer to uphold as a stand- 
ard, speech that is meticulous and ^‘precious, ’’ highly ^^cul- 
tivated/’ and elocutionary.” Probably that type of 
speech is not as socially desirable as slipshod fluency. But 
manifestly the course in English must include training 
in the elemental and elementary aspects of oral speech, 
without which effectiveness in language is not possible. 

Training in the use of the media of writing is established 
as a part of the course in language. It must be provided 
for throughout the course and the various details of it dis- 
tributed properly, but it seems to present no special diffi- 
culties. 

The elements of language. The aim of the course in 
English is to help pupils carry on more effectively than 
they otherwise would the foregoing types of language ac- 
tivity. But involved are certain basic elements. These are : 
structure, sentences, and words. 

Under structure is included all that pertains to the or- 
ganization, the composition of sentences and words into 
coherent, unified units of expression. In the elementary 
school, the aspect of structure to be most strongly empha- 
sized is the nature and function of the paragraph. 

Effectiveness in use of the sentence includes what is com- 
monly called sentence sense (recognition of what constitutes 
a sentence), together with skill in handling the three kinds 
of sentences : simple, complex, and compound. It includes 
also skill in securing variety in sentences. In the ele- 
mentary school, the most important practical aspect of sen- 
tence teaching is the breaking of the common habit of using 
the ^‘run-on” sentence (the rambling sentence, with clauses 
connected with and, so, then, etc.) and of writing as sen- 
tences, groups of words lacking subject or predicate. 

Probably the most important factor in effective social 
speech is words. The course in English must include the 
following: vocabulary enrichment and enlargement, dis- 
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crimination between synon3rins, and the use of clear, ex- 
pressive, and correct words. Emphasis should also be 
placed npon desirable colloquial diction and slang and upon 
appropriateness. In general, the objective should be al- 
ways to keep the children's vocabulary np to their con- 
tinually developing knowledge, interests, and intellectnal 
ability.® 

The problem of grammatical and social correctness can 
probably be attacked most strategically, especially in the 
grades np to the fifth, from the standpoint of word study. 
Granted that me in the sentence '"It is me’’ is incorrect 
because a specific grammar law has been broken, granted 
that the order of pronouns in ^‘I and you are to go” vio- 
lates a definite social convention, it is probable nevertheless 
that young children will learn the correct forms more 
surely if they are taught that the words are wrong and 
that the established words are right, and if their ears and 
their vocal organs rather than their young minds are 
trained to hear and speak the correct forms as words and 
groups of words that are idiomatically and conventionally 
proper. 

The qualities of effective language. Effective use of the 
types of language activity and of the media and elements 
of language demands the observance and cultivation of 
certain qualities of language. There is a certain set 
qualities that may be termed social, such as, appropriate^^ 
ness, courtesy, and the like ; another set that may be named 
formal, among which correctness and conventionality stand 
out preeminent ; another that may be thought of as expres- 
sional, included in which are such qualities as f orcefulness, 

6 Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers Word Booh (Teachers College, 
Colxunhia University, 1921), which lists the ten thousand words 
most commonly found in print and indicates the frequency of these 
words. Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Tocabalarg (University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, la., 1926), is rich in suggestions as to the words 
that shonid be in nse among children. 
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naturalness, clearness, and exactness in diction; still an- 
other group may be regarded as structural, pertaining to 
the organization of ideas in longer units of expression, such 
as unity, coherence, proportion, and completeness. 

The course of study in elementary English must include 
the guiding of pupils to the discovery and employment of 
these principles of language effectiveness. Once they have 
been grasped, many of the problems in English can be 
more easily and successfully solved. And such principles, 
whale they cannot be completely mastered, can nevertheless 
be learned to the point of application by children in the 
primary grades. 

The mechanics of language. Effective use of language 
implies skill in what is generally known as the ^'mechan- 
ics’^: those formal and conventional details involved in the 
actualization of the language impulse. The most important 
mechanical detail in oral English (if we except actual 
speech manipulation) is pronunciation; another (which 
enters the course of study as soon as children begin to 
engage in speech-making), is "stage manner.” 

The writing mechanics are: handwriting and spelling 
(discussed in other chapters of this book) ; punctuation; 
capitalization; syllabication; paragraph indentation; vari- 
ous details involved in the handling of a manuscript, mar- 
gins, spacing, and the like ; and certain conventions in the 
types of language activity, such as the heading, compli- 
mentary close, etc., in letters. 

Summary. It would seem, then, that the course of study 
in the English language should consist basically of teach- 
ing and training designed to assist children in carrying 
on more effectively the types of language activity that are 
most important in social communication ; it should be con- 
ceived of and formulated as performing this one service. 
But this involves teaching and training in all the factors 
that enter into success in carrying on these language ac- 
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tivities: the media, the elements, the principles, and the 
mechanics of spoken and written speech. 

When the subject matter and activities that must be in- 
cluded in the course in English have been thus surveyed 
and the difficulty of learning all this is clearly realized, it 
becomes manifest that every detail of the traditional course 
must be closely scrutinized to determine whether it makes 
a contribution to the objectives of the course- The writer 
has passed in review many textbooks and courses of study 
and has carefully studied eight recent courses and fifteen 
series of language texts to ascertain whether the curricu- 
lum offerings are of probable direct value. His findings 
indicate that an onerous weight of questionable material 
still encumbers the course in English. In addition to the 
insistence upon the traditional materials and formal prac- 
tices discussed, many schools give a great deal of time to 
three schoolroom exercises: picture study, poem study, 
and unfunctional grammar study. Perhaps a limited 
amount of picture and of poetry study may be justified 
on the score that it provides material and inspiration for 
language and composition w^ork and that it tends to enrich 
the vocabulary. But it should be a limited amount; the 
children's own experiences provide richer material for 
language and compositional activities than do either pic- 
tures or poems, and it is doubtful if any large measure of 
vocabulary enrichment is secured by such study. 

The author challenges the common assumption that there 
is a considerable degree of immediate transfer from the 
pupil’s literature reading to his language expression. He 
believes that the experiences of the child in literature, as 
well as in the related fine arts, such as music, pictures, 
dancing, and the like, should be generous and varied, and 
that gradually and imperceptibly these experiences (if 
they be genuine experiences, stirring the emotions and 
quickening the intellect) become an integral part of the 
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child life, hence will manifest themselves in his lan- 
guage. But this is true of any experience, of all experi- 
ences. There is no reason for regarding the reading and 
retelling of fairy stories and the memorization of poetry 
as belonging in any special way to the course in English. 
Such aesthetic experiences are assumed to be a part of the 
life of elementary school children, but they are not here 
discussed nor given a place in the course in English. 

So vast is the field of functional English and so dMcult 
the task of cultivating it that we may well hold in abey- 
ance every item, every detail, every unit of study that 
seeks entrance to the course, until it has given convincing 
evidence of its probable contributiveness to the objectives 
established. 

Grade distribution of elementary English. After the 
general content of the elementary course of study in the 
English language has been determined, the next step is the 
distribution of this content throughout the six years of the 
elementary school. 

General principles. This plunges us at once into a prob- 
lem for which there is at present no adequate solution. Al- 
though valuable scientific studies of a few details of the 
problem have been made,’' there has never been experi- 
mentation and scientific inquiry on a large enough scale 
and for a sufficient length of time to establish unimpeach- 
able data for the course as a whole. Lacking rigidly scien- 
tific knowledge, we are thrown back upon the necessity of 
distributing throughout the six grades the English that is 
to be taught, in accordance with the following procedure : 

1. We should determine what types of language activity, 
together with their corollary details, are most commonly 
used by children of certain chronological ages in their 

7 See, for example, W. S. Guiler, ‘‘Analysis of Children’s Writings 
as a Basis for Instruction in English," Journal of Educational 
Method, Vol. 6, No. 6 (February, 1926). 
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out-of -school life, the common use of a type suggesting 
strongly its inclusion in the parallel grade in school. But 
since no one type of language can be mastered as a distinct 
unit and since the social situations of life demand of chil- 
dren participation in these tjrpes on successively loftier 
levels and attainment of progressively higher standards, 
each type must be repeated in grade after grade. 

2. But we should isolate for ‘‘development’^ and inten- 
sive treatment in each grade specific details and units of 
language. One of the promising tendencies in the more 
recent curricula in elementary English is the definite grade 
placement of items and sections, the setting up of goals to 
be reached in each year. There is little unanimity of 
opinion as to what should be treated in any one year and 
there is no certainty that permanent mastery over the 
knowledges and skills involved will result. Nevertheless 
the determined attack upon prescribed elements, year by 
year, especially upon the prevalent gross errors of speech 
and upon the minimal mechanics of language, carries 
warrant of more success than does the hit-or-miss method 
of former times. 

3. We should place earlier in the course the simpler, 
less highly organized and intricate types of language 
activity. 

4. We should provide for play activities® of various 
kinds, especially throughout the lower grades. Among 
these are dramatization, “story dreaming,” and language 
games. Some of these are of value in securing natural, 
forceful language. Artificial language games, invented by 
the teacher or found in some books are probably of less 
worth than other, freer kinds of play. 

5. We should recognize imitativeness as natural in young 
children in learning language, and diould utilize this ten- 
dency. This justifies in the lower grades a reasonable 

« See bibliography for some material in this field. 
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amount of copying short models, dictation, and the like, and 
it suggests that throughout the grades most of the con- 
ventional usage be taught through imitation rather than 
through instruction. Two cautions need to be kept in mind, 
however: first, that these activities are merely exercises, 
means to ends, devices to assist the learning process — they 
are not to be substituted for genuine social activities ; and 
second, that the expressional, personal aspects of language, 
those in which individuality is expected, are, even in the 
primary grades, matters for discussion, reasoning, taste, 
and judgment, rather than imitation. 

6. In the absence of scientific knowledge, we should con- 
sult the opinions of authorities as to grade placement, 
should profit by the experience of workers in the field, and 
should study comparatively the curriculum offerings in 
courses of study and textbooks.^ 

With these considerations in mind, the writer presents 
the following brief outline of English throughout the six 
grades. He would call attention to certain features. 

1. The basis for each year’s work is production and 
analysis of certain types of social language activity. The 
details selected for each grade, the habits, skills, and knowl- 
edges are those needed for the carrying on of these definite 
language activities. Provision is made in each year for each 
of the five divisions discussed on pages 238-245, but ele- 
ments and qualities are treated together. 

2. Those language activities that are more distinctly of 
a literary nature are omitted from the general outline and 
are suggested as additional work for those children that 
exhibit more than normal literary talent. These are not 
necessarily superior children — ^they are rather children 
with this special taste and aptitude. 

3. Systematic, grade-by-grade work in voice and manip- 
ulation of the vocal mechanism is included. 

9 For a further discussion, see page 288. 
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4. An attempt has been made to secure this sequence: 
first two grades, the “ entertainment ’’ types of language 
activity; Grades III and IV, the ‘‘instructionar’ types; 
Grades V and VI, the "‘public opinion’’ types. 

5. Grammar is not treated as a separate topic — ^the de- 
tails of functional grammar are absorbed in the study of 
sentences and words. 

6. Distinction is made between problems of articulation 
and of pronunciation — ^the two should be kept separate in 
the teacher’s mind, though not necessarily in the teaching 
procedure. 

7. The work of each grade is to be reviewed and fixed 
in the next higher grades, repeated until the details are 
mastered. This does not mean, of course, that each type 
of language activity is to be “developed” in each grade; 
but it does mean that production periods in each type, to- 
gether with the corollary elements, qualities, etc., are to be 
provided for on successively higher levels. 

8. This course may seem more mature than do most 
courses in elementary English. It does call for more re- 
flection, more analysis, more judgment, more initiative, 
more group discussion, more inductive learning. But if 
the children are challenged, if they are spurred up to exert 
their best efforts, the course is not too hard. Children 
generally employ in their school work a small fraction of 
their intellectual powers, not nearly as much as they em- 
ploy in out-of -school activities, largely because the school 
work is often formal and remote from life and consists of 
book study. 


First Grade 

1. Types of Language Aotiinties 

Conversation and story-telling. No attempt is made here to 
have pupils distinguish between conversation (free, more or less 
random talk, for entertainment) and discussion (directed, pointed 
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talk on one specific topic, for the purpose of clarifying opinion, 
arriving at decisions, etc). Host of the language of this grade, 
including recitations, etc., may be thought of as conversation. 

The stories are of two kinds: brief personal experiences and 
reproductions. 

2. Media 

Oral: elementary instruction in breathing, voice production 
and control; distinctness and energy of articulation (This should 
be link ed up with the phonics work in reading) ; diagnosis and 
remedial attention to individual vocal defects, especially faulty 
voice placement and lip-and-tongue inertness ; emphasis upon ing 
ending (as in go-ing) and such run-together phrases as Give me, 
Let me. 

Written: (see chapter on Handwriting) writing on blackboard, 
and with soft, blunt pencil on soft paper. The writing of this 
grade is limited to pupils’ names, to labels, to notices, and other 
such accompaniments of school undertakings, as plays, etc., and 
to single short sentences. 

3. Elements and Qualities 

In Structure: simple concepts concerning brevity, unity, con- 
centration on main points, and exclusion of irrelevant details. 
(Throughout the grades the tendency toward difPuseness and 
incoherence must be combated.) 

In Sentences: brief, uncomplicated sentence structure; begin- 
ning of attack upon the and, so, then habit. (Insistence upon 
children’s ^'answering in complete sentences” is questionable; 
it probably does not strengthen the feeling for sentence structure 
and it cei^inly sets up an unlifelike standard.) 

In Words: enrichment of vocabulary, largely through words 
heard rather than read; appreciation of picturesque, striking, 
colloquial words used by children; simple discriminations between 
such synonyms as may and can; attack upon a few common 
gross errors, such as ainH, double negative, and errors resulting 
from confusion of verb forms of see, do, go, and of case forms 
in simple personal pronouns, I, me, he, him, she, her, after the 
verb to he, but with no mention of grammar terminology. 

4. Mechanics 

Oral: pronunciation of all words in pupils’ speaking vocabu- 
laries (as distinguished from their reading vocabularies); em- 
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phasis upon a few common mispronounced words, such as get^ 
just, such, for, can, catch (such words as dog, doll, class, laugh 
may be ignored; acceptable American pronunciation sanctions 
the more popular sounds dawg, dawl, and the short a sound as 
in hat) conventional standing posture. 

Written: use of capital I and capital in names of persons and 
at beginning of sentence; period at end of sentence. 

Special Types for lAterary Pupils 

Dramatization of original stories, either fanciful or realistic. 


Second Grade 

Repeat work of first grade as needed. See pages 249-251. 

1- Types of Language Activities 

Telephone conversation (game) ; explaining of simple activi- 
ties, as how to do or make something or how to play a game; 
various ‘‘sociaF^ forms, such as introduction, apology. 

2. Media 

Oral: emphasis upon pitch and quality of voice and rate of 
articulation; proper sitting and standing jmsture and effect upon 
voice; articulation of difficult common words, such as why, when, 
where, white, once, twice, across, and the like; articulation of 
such phrases as don*t hnow, want to, did you, donH you, I am, 
(But in the effort to break up such careless habits, the teacher 
must beware lest she make the children’s articulation too finical 
and affected. A degree of “telescoping” in closely linked words 
is desirable.) 

Written: the writing of three- or four-sentence stories and 
explanations and of such words and sentences as are involved 
in the school activities of this grade. (This should frequently 
be group blackboard work.) 

3. JEJlements and Qualities 

In Structure: in conversation, emphasis upon courtesy and 
upon participation by all; in stories, beginnings and endings, 
coherence; in explanations, clearness, unity, completeness. (The 
practical social test of explanations is ; ‘T)id it explain so clearly 
and completely that no questions were needed afterwards t”) 

In Sentences: elimination of initial dubitative why and weU; 
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pleonasms, sueli as John he; beginning of study of compound 
sentences and of simple sentences with compound subject or 
predicate; the interrogative sentence. 

In Words : continuous effort to add to children’s active speak- 
ing vocabularies the words they need to denote new ideas and 
to have them carry over into active writing vocabularies many 
of the words from their speaking vocabularies; discrimination 
between synonyms, such as learn and teach, these and those; 
substitution of specific words for such ^^lanket” words as nice, 
awful, and the like; attack upon a few common gross errors, 
such as ^‘Them are the ones,” ^You (we, they) wasf^ come for 
came, Tcnowed for Tcneio, hrung for brought, dumb for climbed, 
had ought, confusion of verb forms in eat and talce. 

4. Mechanics 

Oral: pronunciation of all words used in language (not read- 
ing) activities; emphasis upon syllabic accent in such words as 
address; clear pronunciation of such common words as o/, from, 
was, took, drowned, and window, to-morrow (but with not too 
much insistence on the full o sound), February, library. (In 
library and such words emphasize American pronunciation, each 
syllable being distinctly heard.) 

Written: question mark at end of interrogative sentence; 
period in initials and abbreviations, such as J. H. (Smith), 
Mr., Mrs., Ur.; capital letter in names of days and months, cities 
and states; beginning of attack upon manuscript conventions, 
such as the margin, spacing, etc. 

Special Types for Literary Pupils 

Continuation of work of first grade; add brief book reviews 
(statement of nature, predominant qualities and interests, etc.) ; 
description; verse-making. 

Third Grade 

Repeat work of first two grades, as needed. See pages 249-252. 

1. Types of Language Activities 

Discussion, social notes, and brief social letters. In story- 
telling begin anecdote, introduce dialogue and conversation; in 
explaining, introduce directions as to how to go somewhere, using 
handmade maps, diagrams, etc.; distinguish discussion from 
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conversation; ^vritten invitations (to school parties, etc.) and one- 
or two-paragraph letters to relatives and friends, 

2. Media 

Oral : somewhat intensive explanation, with diagram and chart, 
of vocal mechanism, and drill exercises in breathing, voice place- 
ment, use of organs of articulation ; continued attack upon 
throatiness, nasality, lack of energy in articulation, lack of modu- 
lation and inflectional range; enunciation of common difScult 
words, such as picture, asked, quiet (instead of quite), probably; 
attack upon the uli vocable as a fill-in, a stop-gap. 

Written: Beginning of use of pen and ink and social letter 
stationery. 

3. Elements and Qualities 

In Structure: function of the paragraph; in conversation, 
choice of topics, too rapid shift of topics, leadership in conver- 
sation; in anecdote, point or ^^nub”; in stories of personal expe- 
rience and reproduction of stories read or of movies, construction 
and use of simple outlines; in explanations, inclusion of all 
necessary and exclusion of all unnecessary details; in discussion, 
participation and contribution of each pupil, sticking to the 
point and purpose (unity); in social letter, interestingness, co- 
herence, conventional letter forms. 

In Sentences: simple concepts of subject and predicate; in- 
troduction of brief complex sentence; unity of sentence; ex- 
clamatory sentence; beginning of development of variety (as 
related to length and to forms). 

In Words : continued training in the use of specific descriptive 
words for the more general "cover-all” words, such as fine, 
swell, thing; elimination of such writing errors as alright, for 
all right; discrimination between such synonyms as afternoon 
and evening, shall and will (in afi5rmations only), let and leave, 
sit and set, bring and fetch; nominative case of pronouns used 
as subject and predicate attribute; antecedent of pronoun. 

4. Meehamcs 

Oral: pronunciation of all common words used in speech; a 
few diacritical marks, such as the macron and breve, (Theo- 
retically, we should probably adopt the modem international 
phonetic system; hnt as long as the old system is the popular 
ope, the schools should not be expected to use any other) ; pupils 
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keep notebook lists of the words difficult for them to pronounce. 

Written: comma in series of words and phrases; apostrophe 
in contractions; forms of social letter; capitals in titles and 
in all proper nouns; paragraph indentation. (Regular plurals 
of nouns should be introduced in this grade, but this is best 
regarded as a problem of spelling.) 

Special Types for Literary Pupils 
Imaginative stories and biographies; writing of scenarios for 
dramatization. 


Foueth Grade 

Repeat work of first three grades, as needed. See pages 249-254. 

1. Types of Language Actimties 

Report (as from observation or reading on assigned topic), 
informal argument (not formal debating but rather group dis- 
cussion of argumentative subjects). 

2. Media 

Oral: emphasis on fullness and richness of voice; enunciation 
of words with initial a followed by a single consonant {a as 
in eatf not obscure a), of words with initial he and de {ee, not e 
obscure dr elided), and of initial Ji especially in close-knit 
phrases (“see 7am,” “sent Tiim”) ; enunciation of all sounds in 
such common words as "history, arithmetic, government, (But 
the teacher should not force the children into meticulous enun- 
ciation.) 

Written: use of notebooks for assignment, permanent com- 
position books, listing of individual problems under such head- 
ings as “Words I Misuse,” “Words I Misspell,” “Words I Wish 
to Add to My Vocabulary,” etc. 

3. Elements and Qualities 

In this grade the social functions and objectives of the various 
types of language activity are to be reviewed and emphasized; 
conversation and story-telling for entertainment; discussion for 
enlarging knowledge, coming to an understanding or a decision; 
explanation, for informing others of that which we know and 
that which they do not know but wish to know; social letter, 
for maintaining desirable social relations; argument, for per- 
suading others to accept our opinions. The elements and quali- 
ties to be stressed are those that contribute to these objectives. 
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and the questions to guide analysis should be stated in terms of 
these objectives, “Was the story entertaining'?” “Did the dis- 
cussion clear up the subject?” etc. 

In Structure: in reports, emphasis on clearness, accuracy, 
fuUness-with-brevity; in argument, clearness of thought, use of 
evidence and proof, forcefulness restrained by courtesy. 

In Sentences: more complicated sentence structure; variety in 
transition; inversion of ’W'ords and phrases for emphasis, clear- 
ness, and variety. During this grade, a steady, continuous 
attempt should be made to break up the use of the double- 
jointed, run-on sentence, especially in written work; exercises 
in the turning of involved compound sentences into shorter 
complex sentences, in which subordinate ideas are placed in the 
subordinate phrases and clauses, are necessary. 

In Words: beginning of dictionary work; discrimination be- 
tween lie and lay, rise and raise, hit and strike, good and well, 
and other common adjective-adverb synonyms; discrimination 
between such homonyms as red and read, course and coarse, to 
and two, there and their; use of highly connotative diction in- 
stead of commonplace; use of figurative language; compiling 
lists of words read or heard which may be incorporated into 
one^s vocabulary; study of conjunction synonyms {moreover, 
also, too, etc. in place of and; however, yet, still in place of but). 

4. Mechanics 

In this grade the textbook and the dictionary should be used 
habitually in study of the mechanics of language. In this grade 
also the close connection between the social objectives of lan- 
guage and correctness in the mechanics should be made clear. 

Oral: pronunciation of all words, including proper names, 
used in pupils’ speech; all diacritical marks (through black- 
board work and dictionary study). 

Written: all uses of period; hyphen in compounds and iu 
word-breaking at end of line; quotation marks and capital 
letters in direct quotations; apostrophe in possessive case of 
nouns (together with omission of apostrophe from possessive 
case of pronouns). (In some courses, the writing of the pos- 
sessive singular is placed in one grade and the possessive plural 
in the next; it would seem best to study both during the same 
grade.) 

Special Types for Literary Pupils 

Brief written debate; diaries. 
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Fipth G-radb 

Repeat work of first four grades, as needed. See pages 249-255. 

1. Types of Language Activities 

News types, especially notice and annonneement, description 
(included as a part of social letter), order letter. Explanations 
in this grade should include some production of the analysis 
type, but limited to the simpler objective themes and familiar 
subjects, such as processes, machines, organisms, etc. 

2. Media 

Oral : thorough review of all previous work in voice and articu- 
lation ; special remedial treatment of all ^^unsociaP^ voices : voices 
inaudible or too loud, harsh, thin, badly pitched, slovenly articu- 
lation and mumbling; unwavering attention to individual speech 
difficulties; talking ^Wder’’ noises, rather then ^^over” them 
(‘^carrying^^ quality), resonance, timbre; consistent drill on diffi- 
cult final sounds ar, er; ard, erd, ord; al, el, il; ance, ence; ed, 
id; et, it (But these sounds are so frequently obscured in 
American speech that we are not justified in insisting upon too 
fine a degree of discrimination.)' 

Written: a greater ratio of written work should be expected 
from this grade on. The social letter may now ^^carry” various 
types, such as explanation, arguments, stories, descriptions, etc. 
Language types that are predominately oral may now be written 
first (that is, after class discussion: probably all written work 
should be preceded by group discussion of plans), the motive 
being to make the oral work more thoughtful. Pupils should 
be encouraged to use the typewriter for written work. 

3. Elements and Qualities 

In Structure: written outlines in all types except conversation 
and discussion ; clearness, accuracy, brevity, formality, com- 
pleteness in order letter and in notices and announcements; in 
description, organization, and sequence of parts. 

In Sentences: introduction of concept of loose, periodic, and 
balanced structure; grammatical treatment of subject and pred- 
icate, modifiers and complements, phrases and clauses. (The 
teacher should be content if the pupils gain a rudimentary 
knowledge of these abstractions.) 

In Words: systematic attempt to enlarge the pupils^ vocabu- 
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laries, not so much through reading as through analyses of 
pupils' diction and assisting them to substitute colorful, descrip- 
tive, specific words for hackneyed, general ones; steady daily 
consultation of dictionary; difterenee in diction in various types 
of language, for example, in description and in order letter; 
elementary study (largely inductive) of common prefixes, such as 
un, ante, anti, mis, pre, post, and of suffixes, such as fid, ship, 
less, or (or)} simple grammatical concepts of the parts of speech, 
such as the noun and pronoun, adjective and adverb, and inflec- 
tional changes. 

4- Mechanics 

Oral: pronunciation of difficult common words and of new 
words added to speaking vocabulary; posture when speaking. 

Written: all points concerning preparation of manuscript; 
comma after inverted words, phrases, clauses, and after inde- 
pendent words; parenthesis, italics, hyphen in compound words, 
colon in letter forms and before enumeration, dash to indicate 
sudden change of thought, conventional proof marks. 

Special Types for Literary Pupils 

Original short stories; essays. 

Sixth Gbade 

Repeat work of fiirst five grades, as needed. See pages 249-257. 

1. Types of Language Activities 

Speeeh-mal^g, parliamentary and business forms. The 
speeches are generally of the type designed to arouse public 
opinion, as in school enterprises. (Pupils may be sent to lower 
grades and to community meetings for speech-making). Formal 
debating may be carri^ on as a game. The pupils may be 
organized into a club or society, to carry on parliamentary 
procedure. 

2'. Media 

Oral: review of all vocal and articulatory problems (with 
dose study of charts and diagrams of vocal mechanism) ; un- 
remitting effort to make every pupil's voice and enunciation 
clear, distinet, and pleasant. 

Written: nialnug scrapbooks and notebooks; mimeographing 
for school paper. 
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3, Elements and Qualities 

In Structure: outlining, especially of description, explana- 
tions, arguments, and speeches; effective sequence of points or 
heads; topic sentence for paragraphs or points in all except 
narrative types; transition from point to point; summarizing; 
close unity in all types; variety in length and kinds of para- 
graphs. 

In Sentences: the structure of unified, close-knit sentences, 
well connected and with reasonable variety is a major problem 
for this grade, especially in all written work; frequent black- 
board analysis of good and poor sentences; all simple gram- 
matical and rhetorical elements and principles of sentence struc- 
ture. (But the teacher should be content with a fair degree of 
attainment, remembering that the building of firm, clear sen- 
tences is one of the most difficult of the language arts, requiring 
discriminative thinking.) 

In Words: stimulation of word curiosity and word conscious- 
ness; steady attention to word quality and emphasis, to pic- 
turesque, vigorous, '^sense-impression^' diction; blackboard and 
textbook study of synonyms and antonyms, with approbation 
bestowed upon words with rich flavor and figurative suggestion; 
appropriateness and timeliness in use of slang; some attention 
to word history and derivation; prepositions and conjunctions; 
principal parts of common irregular verbs, properties of verbs; 
irregular comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

4. Mechanics 

Oral : all common parliamentary conventions ; training in look- 
ing up pronunciation of words in dictionary. 

Written : thorough fixing of all written mechanics outlined for 
preceding grades. 

Special Types for Literary Pupils 

Newspaper articles, editorials, etc.; orations and speeches for 
special occasions. 

Methods. The general principle governing the teaching 
of the English language may be briefly stated: create in 
the school, situations in which children are impelled by 
individual and social motives to use the various types of 
language activity, then assist them to use them better. 
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Methods may be separated, then, into two parts : securing 
the language, natural social language, used for genuine im- 
mediate life purposes and improving the language* 

Securing ike language. There is never any difficulty in 
life in persuading children to use language: their own 
pressing desires in the circumstances in which they find 
themselves urge them irresistibly to speak and, at times, 
to write. The difficulty is to produce or reproduce within 
the classroom the situations that are identical to or paral- 
lel with those in the freer, less highly organized home and 
community life. And it is these natural social situations 
that are most conducive to, most productive of, genuine, 
effective language, and it is only by creating in the school 
these situations, it is only by dealing, in the school, with 
this social language, that we may hope to work improvement 
in out-of -school language. 

One approach to a solution of this problem is through 
a study of the motives that impel human beings to use lan- 
guage. The basic motives are: desire for self-expression, 
self -revelation, and its corollary, desire for communication, 
or intercourse with others. These motives rank among 
the elemental, dynamic, human urges. Two other general 
motives are: desire to obtain influence and popularity, 
to impress oneself upon others, and the desire to make- 
money. Now, obviously, if we can produce in the school 
conditions and situations that will tap and release the full 
force of these motives, we can secure the animated, pur- 
poseful language of life — and, let us hasten to repeat, no 
other kind is of great value in bringing about improvement 
in language. 

But these motives are general.^® Let us consider the 
more specific motives for language expression. An exami- 

10 S. A. Leonard, Mnglish Composition oa a Social Problem 
(Houghton Mifiaitt Co., Boston, 1917), pp. 15-37. Discusses three 
motives: the entertainer, the teacher, and the social worker. 
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nation of the reasons people use language discloses the 
foUoTving motives. They are listed here together with the 
types of language activities into which they tend to dis- 
charge themselves. 

Motives for Oral Lai^guage 

1. To entertain ; conversation, stories, certain kinds of speeches 

2. To produce desirable social relations: explanations, dis- 
cussions, the “social” types 

3. To instrnct, to tell others that which we know, that which 
they do not know but wish to know: explanations, certain 
kinds of stories 

4. To reach a decision, to make plans or take counsel together : 
discussion 

6. To persuade others to our way of thinking : argument, 
speech 

6. To render accounts of work done: reports 

7. To spread news: announcements 

8. To carry on business and other cooperative enterprises: 
discussion, explanation, the business types. (There are, of 
coxuse, highly technical types of language used in business 
not here listed.) 

9. To carry on clubs and organizations : discussion, explana- 
tions, speeches, the parliamentary types 

Motives for Written Language 

1. To preserve for future use : notes, legal forms, memoranda, 
diaries 

2. To communicate with people at a distance: letters, tele- 
grams 

3. To reach a wider audience: all types, when printed or 
mimeographed 

4. To make communication more formal: invitations, formal 
notes, petitions 

5. To guide one^s oral language: notes, outlines, memoranda, 
etc. 

6. To make communication more accurate or effective : as when 
one, wishing to express his ideas with extreme care, writes 
them out, then r^ads aloud or else commits to memory 
and speaks 
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7. To present material for close study: as -when one unites 
outlines, statements on a blackboard, or has them mimeo- 
graphed and distributed 

8. To spread news: notices, orders, news types 

9. To communicate less openly when in a group: notes, 
examinations 

Effective language teaching begins when pupils are 
placed in situations where they are strongly moved by one 
or more of these moiives, to use language. But these mo- 
tives, if they are to exert the driving force with which they 
are charged, must urge the child to immediate and present 
actuation of the language impulse. The schoolroom group 
constitutes, for the time being, his community, his social 
unit, his world. If he is impelled to entertain or amuse, it 
is his schoolmates that compose his audience; if to per- 
suade others, those others are his schoolmates. 

That is to say, the school is to be regarded not as an in- 
stitution wherein the children prepare to use English in 
some future time and contingency, but as a natural social 
microcosm wherein children are urged to speah and write 
by all the motives that incite human beings anywhere to 
express themselves and communicate with their fellows. 
The school can provide within itself all the elements of a 
genuine social company, all the phenomena of genuine 
social occasions. The group is made up of persons of 
about the same age, homogeneous yet varied, of many com- 
mon tastes and interests but with different experiences, 
individual points of view, and personal opinions. Each 
person can influence and be influenced by the other persons 
in his group, each one has certain qualities and talents not 
possessed by others. It is, indeed, a group almost ideal 
for language communication, large enough to constitute an 
impressive audience, to be broken up into committees and 
sections for special activities, yet small enough to be inti- 
mate, almost domesticw Rarely do the circumstances of 
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Kfe set the stage more attractively for interesting, pur- 
poseful social language intercourse. 

And here are children eager to plunge themselves into 
activities, projects, stunts, enterprises involving the use of 
language of different types, eager to reveal themselves, to 
entertain and be entertained, to instruct and be instructed 
in those fields where their interests are sharp, to converse, 
discuss, argue, and tell stories. In our schoolrooms are 
these same children who, in their out-of -school life, are 
impelled by all language motives, who carry on voluntarily 
and avidly virtually all the language activities. 

The most successful teacher of the English language, 
other factors remaining constant, is she who can most 
clearly visualize and most wisely utilize the social poten- 
tialities in her schoolroom group, who can most skillfully 
create or recreate within the schoolroom the language-com- 
pelling situations of life, who can most vigorously stimulate 
the race-inherited motives for language. Children will carry 
over from the school into life the knowledge and skills that 
make for effective language in proportion to the resem- 
blance between the school language situations and motives 
and those of life. 

^^Motivate” and ‘‘socialize’’ are the technical terms we 
have been using of late. But to “motivate” means no more 
than to arouse the desires that are innate in children when 
placed in certain circumstances. And to “socialize” means 
no more than to produce occasions in which the children 
act as a social unit. It does not imply that the seats in a 
room must perforce be arranged in a circle, nor that a 
member of the class must necessarily act as presiding 
officer; that may be quite formal, quite unsocial. If the 
children can be led by ingenious strategy into situations 
similar to those in life’s situations in which they employ lan- 
guage for definite social purposes, for desirable social ob- 
jectives, in which there is free play of action, reaction, and 
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interaction, we need concern ourselves no more with, the 
technical meaning of ‘‘motivation” and “socialization.” 

The energizing and guiding of the impulses and motives 
innate in children is unusually difficult in regard to the 
'written types of language. The challenging query of a 
second grader, “Why should we write, when we can 
talk?” is a poser. Why, indeed? There are, as we have 
seen, motives for written language, but these are not so 
numerous, especially with small children, not usually so 
strong, not so readily aroused as those for spoken language. 
Hence the teacher is prone to fall back upon the compara- 
tively weak “preparation” motive for writing. She makes 
her pupils write stories when they would more naturally 
tell them; she has them “write out” their lessons, though 
“speaking out” would secure better learning and better 
language. She fails to secure, therefore, natural, motivated 
writing ; she secures exercise writing, artificial writing. 

There are, we repeat, genuine, appealing motives for 
writing. The difficulty has been, apparently, that we have 
not clearly distinguished between those for writing and 
those for speaking. We have failed to present written lan- 
guage situations, stir written language impulses. Let us 
address ourselves to the task (and a difficult one it is I) of 
producing those situations in which the language stream 
flows into the written molds natural to it. We can moti- 
vate and socialize written work; we cannot do it so often 
as we can oral work, but we can do it often enough to secure 
all the writing we need to equip children for life. 

To teach the English language, then, whether spoken or 
written, we must first produce within the schoolroom cir- 
cumstances that impel children to use language for direct, 
desirable social objectives. Almost all human group associ- 
ations and activities involve language. Our problem is 
to help the children set up within the schoolroom activities, 
enterprises, projects, “things to do.” Language in its 
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various common types will then flow freely. As these proj- 
eets and procedures run their course, each person will play 
his part and make his contribution. The language sufficient 
for the purposes of the schoolroom is largely the language 
used to attain one’s purposes within the school circle. 

Not that this implies lack of contact with the world out- 
side the schoolroom, nor lack of looking backward or for- 
ward into one’s language experiences past or future. Into 
the schoolroom will be brought the questions and problems, 
the motives and purposes, the activities and enterprises, 
the occupations and preoccupations of life outside. And 
from the schoolroom the children will be sent out to observe 
and analyze the language of life, its points of strength and 
weakness, the secrets of its success or failure. Community 
and seasonal interests, life in the home and on the play- 
ground, work and sports are the sources from which most 
of the language activities of the school spring.^^ The lan- 
gu^e used in life dictates the school course of study in 
language ; it provides most of the models and illustrations ; 
it suggests the teaching procedure ; and it is enriched and 
improved by the language of the school. A close and con- 
tinual relation and correlation between life-within-the- 
school and life-without-the-school, the present, past, and 
immediate future life, a day-by-day weaving of the shuttle 
back and forth; this is clearly implied, clearly necessary. 
The schoolroom is but the center of language life and learn- 
ing, the language workshop, laboratory, and clearing-house. 

If in the school we can create situations that call for those 
types of language activity common in life, the children will 
use English for genuine social reasons. They will be moved 
by strong desires and deeply concerned that their language 

11 Howard L. Briggs, Our Living Language (University Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago, 1920), pp. 74-75. Lists eight fundamental inter- 
ests for expression: recreation, nature, companionship, work of the 
world, peoples and places, historical tales, civic activities, literature 
and art 
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aceomplisli its natural ends. This is no make-believe, no 
half-hearted preparation for a remote maturity; one suc- 
ceeds or comes short of success; one gets his ideas across 
or fails to do so, here and now; the rewards and penalties 
are present and genuine. When any teacher has stimulated 
her pupils to speak and write for immediate social motives, 
she has accomplished the first part of her task. 

Improving the language. But a more diifieult task re- 
mains. For even though a teacher succeeds in bringing 
about a high degree of socialization and motivation in the 
language of the school, she has done not a whit more than 
the informal, casual circumstances of life do every day 
abundantly. To get the language of life, in the school, that 
is first; but that is only securing the material with which 
to teach ; now must come the improvement of the language. 

Children, like most adults, employ language for specific 
and temporary purposes: to entertain, to tell, to inform, 
to gain a point, to get something done ; usually, like most 
adults they take little thought for pride in improvement. 
Children tell a story, for example, that they may have the 
gratification of relating what they have seen or heard; 
they must be led to teU it not for that purpose only but that 
they may learn to tell the next story better. 

Here, then, is the second step in method: the improve- 
ment in language. For people do not learn to use lan- 
guage merely by using it ; if they did, we should not need 
a language curriculum in the school. People learn lan- 
guage as they learn any other act or art — by tising it 
thoughtfully, observantly, with strong intent to learn to do 
it well, and steadily to do it better. 

And let us not deceive ourselves in the matter. Children 
are not eager to improve themselves except in those arts 
and activities popular among their companions. Excel- 
lence in language is not generally coveted by children. 
Children will use language gladly enough, when placed in 
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conditions where language can be utilized for practical 
ends, but improvement in language takes all a teacher's 
cleverness. Yet that is what the teacher and the school are 
for. 

Realizing the extreme difficulty of the task, the writer 
sets forth at length a program of methods of improving 
language. 

1. By group analysis of the language that has just been 
used. This analysis should be directed toward bringing 
out primarily the important social and rhetorical qualities 
of the type of language activity, as well as the media, the 
elements, and the mechanical features. The most illumi- 
nating question to guide analysis is: ^‘Did the story (con- 
versation, letter, speech, etc.) do what it tried to dof" This 
implies, naturally, that the speaker or writer has had in 
mind a specific purpose, is employing language consciously, 
for the accomplishment of an objective. Then come more 
definite questions: Why did it succeed? Why did it not 
succeed? In what details was it good, or not so good? Ques- 
tions designed to drive the children out of remote appro- 
bation or disapprobation into grips with specific qualities 
and details. 

The analysis should be constructive, and should concern 
itself with the more important issues of language. Prom 
analysis of an explanation, for example, that is clear and 
complete more can be learned than from analysis of one 
that is defective in these qualities. Prom a constructive ’ 
analysis of an argument, an analysis that bears on its con- 
vincingness or reasonableness, more can be learned than 
from one that busies itself with ferreting out the flaws in 
diction, usage, or pronunciation. 

It is difficult to lead children to a close-up analysis ; they 
take refuge in easy generalities, such as That was good, or 
I like Charles^ story. If one presses them, they wriggle 
into other convenient refuges, such as He told it well, or 
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It was interestmg. These are good openings; but the 
teacher, even the primary teacher, must ruthlessly focus 
attention on Why? Wherein f In what respects f How did 
he tell it well? What made it mt cresting f Every speci- 
men of language activity is successful or unsuccessful for 
definite, discoverable reasons. Improvement comes from 
discovery of the reasons. 

2. By social reactions. Whether or not an audience is 
pleased or bored by a story, whether it gets the point of a 
funny incident, whether it is convinced by an argument or 
understands an explanation measures in an evident and 
impressive way the quality of the production. If the audi- 
ence laughs at a ludicrous blunder in grammar or a mispro- 
nounced word, if it manifests disapproval at some discour- 
tesy, we have an object lesson that is clear and forceful. 
Such social reactions must be permitted and encouraged. 
They occur in life, they should occur in school. The 
teacher, of course, must repress at times the cruelty of 
children and must mitigate the severity of their judgments ; 
but she should permit the social rewards and penalties to 
be meted out. 

3. By self-appraisal. Children, even first-grade chil- 
dren, should be led to self-examination, self-evaluation. 
They should be encouraged to discover their own points of 
strength and weaJkness. If a child has diflSculty in enunci- 
ating clearly or if he twists up his pronouns, he should 
be brought face to face with his problem. Then you maie 
him self-conscious. But a temporary state of self-con- 
sciousness is a requisite for improvement- There is first, 
the unconscious bad habit; second, the period of intense 
self-consciousness while the old bad habit and the new good 
habit are struggling for mastery; and third, the uncon- 
scious good habit. Two cautions should be observed, as the 
teacher attempts to make the children self-critical. First, 
only important matters, aspects of language that are of 
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vital concern, should be insisted upon, and these sepa- 
rately, one after the other ; and second, the teacher should 
be considerate in her dealings with sensitive children, 
should praise them for every forward step. If the teacher 
can lead the children to he censors of their own speech, to 
analyze their own language attainments, she has gone far 
toward instilling in them a desire for cumulative self-im- 
provement. Good learning, rapid, steady improvement 
come through personal effort toward specific ends or ob- 
jectives, Language is social, but language learning is 
individual. 

4. By observation. While the pupils are engaged in any 
unit of language activity or studying any aspect of lan- 
guage, they should be observing outside of school. All the 
common social language activities are being carried on 
every day of the year and almost every hour of the day. 
Some of this language is highly effective, some very poor, 
and from all of it much can be learned. Definitely to 
ask pupils to listen for a day to conversations or explana- 
tions heard outside of school in order to determine, for 
example, what makes a conversation interesting or an ex- 
planation clear, and then to discuss these reports in class is 
to utilize one of the most convenient and useful modes of 
learning. 

5. By study of superior specimens of language. These 
will be, for the most part, (1) the best productions of the 
class group, but they will also include (2) types heard on 
the victrola and over the radio, (3) excellent specimens 
from children in other schools (to be found in textbooks, 
courses of study, etc.), (4) ^‘standards’’ (see page 283), 
and (5) occasionally literary models. Pupils interested in 
reading may be asked to bring to class good specimens that 
they have found in books. Specimens are to be studied 
after some production by the pupils, but not as a means 
of inaugurating a cycle of language work. It is when chil- 
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dren have been made curious and critical of some one point 
that analysis of models is most edncative. 

6. By committee work. Questions and problems that 
emerge from analysis and discussion may be entrusted to 
committees of pupils for further investigations and for 
report back to class. Illustrations of this procedure are: 
finding out what topics people talk about, studying the local 
newspapers to determine how they use commas in series, 
interviewing the postmaster on how to address envelopes, 
listing the undesirable slang heard in the neighborhood. 

7. By use of textbooks. Not until the analysis and prac- 
tice periods have been reached, after socialization and par- 
ticipation have been secured and when analysis, discus- 
sion, and other study activities are under way, may texts 
profitably be used. Employment of texts in the following 
ways is recommended. Firsi, after the class has gone 
as far as possible, through discussion and study, toward 
inferring or inducing a bit of knowledge, a rule, a prac- 
tice, or a principle. At this juncture the consulting of a 
textbook to determine what authorities say, to confirm or 
disprove or extend individual and class opinion is educa- 
tive. The classes extremity is the textbook's opportu- 
nity. The class should not resort to the text until they 
have used up completely their own experiences, study, and 
thought. Second, as a source book. The specimens of lan- 
guage, the exercises and drills, the pictures, etc., should 
be used, but only after language production has shown the 
need. Third, as an extension of work and study initiated 
by teacher and class. Situations outlined in the text sug- 
gesting production, titles listed for stories, arguments, etc., 
provide opportunity for further activity. Fourth, as a ref- 
erence book. Tables, charts, rules, definitions, lists of 
words for spelling and pronunciation, lists of irregular 
verbs, etc., should be employed for handy reference when, 
and as often as, needed. 
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But tlie success of the entire procedure of teaching the 
English language is jeopardized if we yield to the insist- 
ent temptation to base the learning upon a textbook, no 
matter how admirable that textbook may be. Language is 
primarily, almost wholly, initiated by the situations of life 
as they touch and quicken the expressional impulses, and 
language improvement is but little more dependent upon 
books than is improvement in any other art or mode of 
conduct, such as singing, dancing, or driving an automo- 
bile. Probably no subject in our book-infected, book-in- 
fested American schools suffers more from textbookishness 
than does English. We can readily accord textbooks a 
place in the language program, but let us keep them in their 
place — a narrow and auxiliary place. 

8. By separation of the pupils into ^‘English attain- 
ment’' sections. Children differ so widely in language abili- 
ties that the division into groups seems desirable. The argu- 
ments against it are: first, the practice is undemocratic 
(which is doubtful) ; second, it complicates the organiza- 
tion of the school ; and third, it deprives the weaker group 
of the invigorating presence of the stronger pupils and 
condemns them to uninspiring hack work in the mechan- 
ics, But whether or not the grouping is formally made, 
the pupils must be met on their own levels, and there are 
usually three distinct levels. It is a question, therefore, 
of whether it is more expedient frankly to recognize the 
lines of cleavage and to provide for sections or to allow 
them to remain all in the one section. 

Pending trustworthy data, the writer recommends ; First, 
that all pupils be held together as a unit (except for com- 
mittee work, etc.), in all projects and enterprises, in the 

12 Laura McGregor, Supervised Study in Bnglish (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1921 ) . Contains suggestions and working plans for 
a “threefold” assignment of each unit — ^minimum, average, and 
maximum. See also, “Tentative Course of Study in English — Junior 
High Schools, 1926-1927,” Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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study of those types of social language activity indispens- 
able for all in life, and in the attack upon the elements, 
principles, and mechanics corollary to these. Second, that 
from the superior children we expect and exact larger con- 
tributions, wider knowledge, higher accomplishments. 
Third, that the children who reveal literary proclivities be 
given abundant opportunity to produce in the literary 
types. Fourth, that for training in the mechanics and more 
elementary skills, the pupUs be frequently split up (by 
means of standard tests) into groups. Fifth, that occa- 
sionally pupils from the superior groups enter the lower 
groups as “assistants to the teacher.” 

9. By the setting up of grade language goals and objec- 
tives. If we can reduce the intricate business of learning 
the English language mto its elements, if we can isolate 
for each grade certain definite units of learning and set 
these up as goals, we have made language learning more 
concrete, more simple, and more measurable. Children 
(like most of us) learn more surely and more rapidly when 
they know, precisely and specifically, what, why, and how 
they are to learn, if they have before them visible, attain- 
able, and coveted objectives of the grade toward which to 
drive. 

It is obvious, however, that the determining and erect- 
ing of grade goals has its attendant danger — ^the danger 
that we make language learning too laboratory-like, too 
systematized, too “schedulized.” In learning a mode of 
conduct so personal, so emotional, so dependent upon ele- 
mental, free human impulses as is language, a mode of con- 
duct with all the acts and elements so organically interre- 
lated one to another, we must beware lest we attempt to 
make the procedure too “tidy” and orderly, too coldly 
mathematical, lest we cut apart, as for dissection, the liv- 
ing, throbbing, tissues of life. Much language learning 
must be incidental, much must be left to the ** inspiration 
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of the moment/^ to the following- of leads, much must 
depend upon the intensity of enthusiasm aroused at the 
time, and much must deal with the general, unified con- 
cepts and activities of language. 

We do well to set up definite grade goals, isolating 
for emphasis certain parts and aspects of the language to 
be taught. But we do well also to keep continually in 
mind, first, that the best time to teach any detail of lan- 
guage is at the moment when it is needed, as an integral 
factor in an intricate social process; and second, that no 
human ingenuity can devise a grade-by-grade course which 
will foresee all the contingencies that will arise when human 
beings are acting and reacting upon one another in the 
give-and-take of genuine language situations. 

10. By the use of tests and measures. This is discussed 
fully in the next section. 

11, By drills and exercises. In learning language, as in 
learning any other mode of action (tennis, typewriting, 
carpentry) there come moments when drill and practice 
are needed. Drill periods are most successful, most edu- 
cative when language production and analysis reveal weak- 
nesses and errors, deficiencies and limitations that obvi- 
ously impair the social effectiveness of the language. When 
a pupil, for example, in earnestly trying to explain to oth- 
ers a game that he wishes them to play, makes gross errors 
in usage that distract attention from his explanation, or 
when, in an invitation to a school party, he writes blunder- 
ing, ambiguous sentences — ^he stands convicted and can be 
convinced of such a serious lapse that he feels the need of 
attention and drill upon these matters. 

Those who have ranged themselves on the side of mod- 
ern teaching, those who would liberate English teaching 
from the formality, the bookishness and pedantry, the in- 
sistence upon ‘‘correctness first,’’ have been accused of 
ignoring the need of drill. This is not true. The position 
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the modern teacher of English may be stated somewhat 
follows : 

j) It is difficult to persuade children to attach much importance 
to language correctness. Most children, being docile and 
amiable, will give superficial respect, pay lip-service to the 
teacher’s corrections; but they are not deeply concerned 
about the matter. This is to be expected. Children are not 
conventional creatures. They are not impressed by forms 
of etiquette, pretty table manners, genteel behavior, polite- 
ness, decorum in any aspect of life. The fact that they are 
not gravely concerned does not mean that they should not 
nevertheless be trained in the nice manners and amenities 
of life, language correctness among others; but it does mean 
that unless and until they are convinced of the general 
importance and especially the individual import to them 
of those details, they will not, indeed they cannot, bring to 
the mastery of them their complete learning equipment, the 
full, intense vigor of their emotional and intellectual urges. 
Hence the modern English teacher expends proportionately 
more time and ingenuity upon the creation and conduct of 
genuine language situations, upon the stimulation of lan- 
guage motives, upon class reaction, discussion, and criticism, 
in the belief that children will thus be brought to realize 
the heavy impediment that language ineorreetness may be to 
language effectiveness, and thus will 7canf to improve. When 
they want to improve, they will profit by drill and remedial 
exercises and will frequently exert efforts of their own 
to improve. 

(b) Drills, therefore, are to be employed 

(1) Only after the need has been recognized by the children; 

(2) They are to be brief, specific, definite, itod as varied 
as possible; 

(3) They are to be regarded frankly as made-up exercises 
to accomplish ends desired. Moreover, 

(4) Only a limited amount of drill is to be attached to any 
production period, the principle being — ^repeat the pro- 
duction, then repeat the practice. 

(c) Language drills are of greatest value in those aspects of 

i&JSfee Hatfield, ‘‘The Project Method in Composition/* reprinted 
from the Bnglish Journal and published by the author (Chicago 
Normal College, 1923), pp. 27-36. See aZao, Leonard, op. ciU 
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English in which automatism is to be established — ^in the 
media and mechanics. They are of less value in teaching 
the elements of language — composition and organization, 
sentence structure, and diction. And they are probably of 
no value at all in dealing with principles and qualities, in 
the apprehending and then the comprehending of the basic 
laws of success in language — of interestingness, sincerity, 
human appeal; of unity, coherence, and proportion; of ap- 
propriateness, variety, vigor, and charm. These are to be 
learned by production, reflection, analysis, observation, and 
induction. They are learned little by little, with thought 
not of absolute mastery but of relative improvement. The 
advocate of modern English teaching, therefore, limits the 
drills, the five-finger exercises, the practice work to those 
details and minutise of language that demand and reward 
this type of teaching. 

Drills, then, are to be employed when needed, as fre- 
quently as needed — and they are needed quite frequently. 
But the need must be recognized by the pupils as well as the 
teacher. Even with the younger children, nothing is gained 
by sugar-coating the nature of the drill procedure. 

Eleven means of improving language, of securing defi- 
nite, accelerated language learning have been discussed. Of 
course, there are other means. And the more means we 
can devise and apply, the better for the children. Under 
social circumstances they use language in all its common 
types eagerly, prompted by the most powerful of human 
motives. But they have only a languid and fluctuating 
desire to improve that language. 

The writer has dwelt at some length upon the problems 
of method of teaching the English language. AU that he 
has said may be resolved into four imperatives: (1) create 
language situations in the schoolroom, (2) engage in the 
appropriate language activities, (3) study the principles 
and techniques, and (4) practice for improvement; or, 
stated even more briefly : 

Socialize, produce, analyze, practice 
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When to teach English. There is one other aspect of 
the teaching of the English language — ^the problem of 
when to teach it. For English, as has been stated, is not 
primarily a body of knowledge to be taught at scheduled 
periods within the day ; it is the medium of communication 
in all the teaching and learning activities throughout the 
day. Obviously, therefore, English teaching cannot be 
isolated from geography teaching, from arithmetic teach- 
ing, cannot be shunted oif to a separate side-track. “Every 
lesson is an English lesson.’^ Whenever the teacher 
causes the children to employ language, oral or written, 
she has created a condition for which she is responsible. 
It is not here a question as to whether ability in English 
is more important than ability in other subjects. The un- 
escapable facts are that the other subjects are learned in 
part through the children’s use of language, and that the 
recitations and discussions in these subjects present the 
opportunities and also the obligations to teach English. 
English must be taught all the time because English is 
used or misused all the time.^^ 

Theoretically, then, the English language work could 
be made corollary to, incidental to the learning of the 
other subjects and integrated. with all the school activities; 
thus “English” as a separate curriculum offering could be 
eliminated. Theoretically, but not practically, as schools 
are now organized. Two evils would probably result. First, 
we should load upon the teaching of the other subjects 
heavy masses of language instruction and drill, much of 
which is not directly related to the purposes and procedures 
of these subjects; and second, we should impair efficiency 
in the teaching of English itself, since we should not find 
natural “openings” for many units and elements of Eng- 

i^^'Every teacker is a teacher of English, because every teacher 
is a teacher in English,” The Teaching of English in England^ 
Official Report of the British €N)vernment, London, 1921. 
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lish, very important for life but not involved in the other 
subjects. 

It would seem best, therefore, to follow the general prac- 
tice — to set aside periods in the day for the specific teach- 
ing of the English language, and in addition, to touch and 
treat throughout the day those details of language which 
attach themselves to the other subjects and activities, which 
stand in the way, as it were, of progress in the other work 
of the school. The principles that control in this dual pro- 
gram are: 

1. In the periods devoted specifically to language are to be 
taught and developed the social and rhetorical laws and 
principles of language, the knowledge concerning voice and 
articulation, the facts of functional grammar, sentence 
structure, vocabulary enrichment, and the mechanics of lan- 
guage. Within those language periods should be con- 
centrated most of the learning activities outlined on the 
prece^ng pages, together with the drills, exercises, and 
the like. These are the hours for the opening up of new 
ideas about language, discussion and analysis of language, 
and practice for definite skills. 

Z In the work of the other subjects and in other school ac- 
tivities the teacher should accept the responsibility of 
teaching English as follows. First, she should teach the 
special vocabulary of each* subject, the technical as well as 
the general words used in the subject, together with their 
spelling. Second, she should make the most of topical 
recitations, reports, and such activities involved in teaching. 
These are effective only if certain requirements, related to 
language effectiveness, are satisfied — ^unified and coherent 
organization of material, clearness and accuracy in words, 
sufficient volume of voice and distinctness of articulation. 
Written assignments in any subject should measure up in 
mechanics to the grade level. Third, she should see to it 
that types of language activity demanded in the work of 
the other subjects conform to the standards. Among some of 
these activities are story-telling (especially of the repro- 
ductive kind), discussion, explanation, and informal argu- 
ment. She should also lead the class to analyze good 
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specimens of these types and others found in the texts 
and collateral reading in the various subjects. 

3, The concepts, the principles, the knowledges that have 
been developed and emphasized in the language periods 
should be carried over to all the work of the school, should 
be brought up incidentally as illustrating the laws of suc- 
cess in language or as violating rules. 

4. Any point relating specifically to language that comes up 
in the other subjects and which has not yet been developed 
and stressed in the English period should be touched upon, 
commented upon, and then postponed xintil it can be con- 
sidered in the English period. Study and class discussion 
in other subjects frequently suggest excellent themes, topics, 
and questions for language periods. 

If the language periods are employed for concentration 
upon problems of language and the other periods employed 
for application of the principles and facts of language, 
the program of '^English throughout the day” can be car- 
ried on easily and effectively. 

Standards and standardized tests and scales. The 
peculiar value of the scientific measurement device in teach- 
ing language derives from two main facts. First, the fact 
that a person’s language, particularly his spoken language, 
being habitual and highly personal, is regarded by him 
as an intimate and integral part of his subjective life; 
hence he does not have the desire nor the ability to observe 
it dispassionately, to appraise and evaluate it. Second, 
there is the fact that the nature of the language process is 
extremely intricate. Effectiveness in speech is dependent 
upon so many factors, success in any one language activity 
is attainable only by skill in so many separate sp€^ific acts, 
that it is exceedingly difiBcult to gauge progress. The stand- 
ards and standardized tests and scales, in so far as they 
are adequate and reliable, have great value in meeting both 
these difficulties; the first, because the tests are largely 
objective and impersonal, and the second, because they are 
specific. 
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The nature and functions of standards, tests, and scales 
in elementary English are so well understood that no ex- 
tended discussion of them is here deemed necessary. It 
is desirable, rather, to outline their possible contributions 
and also their limitations 

Values of measuring devices. The services that stand- 
ards, tests, and scales may render in elementary English 
may be stated as follows: 

1. They furnish the teacher a more trustworthy means 
of grading, grouping, and promoting. 

2. They reveal the special weaknesses and problems, the 
specific items and details in language that need intensive 
instruction and drill. 

3. They set up desirable and attainable goals in the 
details of English and in the work of each grade. 

4. They enable teacher and pupils to compare the lan- 
guage attainments of any class group with the normal aver- 
age attainments of a similar group, and they enable the 
individual pupil to compare his own attainments with those 
of others. 

5. They make it possible to determine, with a high de- 
gree of certainty, the progress that a class group and the 
individuals in it have made. 

6. In general, they tend to substitute for the uncertain 
groping and meandering, the hit-or-miss shooting of the 
traditional English work a comparative degi'ee of purpose- 
ful, direct progress, of clear-sighted aiming at marks.^® 

There can be no reasonable doubt as to the contribu- 
tions that objective standards, tests, and scales render in 
the teaching of English. Their usefulness has been con- 

15 But see Earl Hiidelson, “Englisk Composition: Its Aims, Meth- 
ods, and Measurement,^’ in the Twenty-second Y earhook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (1923), (Public 
School Publishing Ca, Bloomington, IlL), Ch. ii passim and espe- 
cially p. 30, for a discussion of the variances in teachers’ judgments 
of composition even when composition scales are used. 
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vincingly demonstrated. Nor can there be reasonable 
doubt as to their limitations. They should be regarded as 
devices for performing certain definite services, not as a 
general method; as ^‘specifics/’ not as panaceas. Some 
of their limitations are here indicated. 

The limitations of tests. 1. The tests do not measure 
with complete accuracy. One’s attainments in language 
or any aspect of it are determined only by his habit- 
ual use of language in the social situations of life. To 
place one in a situation where he is made conscious of his 
language, self-conscious about it, is to force him to be un- 
natural and artificial, in which case his genuine language 
ability cannot be measured with certainty. Language is 
a mode of behavior ; change the environment, the matrix, 
and you change the behavior. This is clearly shown in 
spelling. By being compelled to focus his attention upon 
his spelling in a spelling test, a person displays either a 
higher or a lower degree of proficiency than he shows in 
the normal, typical writing that he does in his everyday 
life. 

The uncertainty of the tests is manifested most clearly 
in the oral aspects of language. Comparatively few of the 
tests attempt to measure proficiency in oral language ; but 
those that do depend upon reading and writing (filling in 
blanks, completion of sentences, etc,). Now, the transfer 
from free speech to unmotivated writing implies such a 
change in attitude, such a wrench from habitual mode of 
action, that any conclusions drawn are of dubious validity. 
A child, for example, may score fairly high in a written 
test in verb forms, yet in the common, social circumstances 
of life make mistakes in these same forms. 

But what has just been said is not to be construed as 
argument against the employment of tests, nor argument 
for the loose, personal judgments of the teacher. AH that 
can be justly charged is, that the tests cannot measure per- 
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fectly one’s habitual use of language in the usual social 
situations of life. 

2. Testing is not teaching and is not to be substituted 
for it. Testing measures (with a fair degree of exactness) 
what teaching has been done and suggests what teaching 
should be done. Teaching is comparable to the carrying 
on of a day’s business, testing to the casting up of accounts 
at the end of the day. Both teaching and testing are neces- 
sary, but the two should not be confused as to purposes 
or procedures. There is probably some danger that too 
much emphasis upon, and too frequent employment of 
tests may add somewhat to the formality and the insistence 
upon ‘^correctness at any cost” that characterizes the 
teaching of English. 

3. The more general the test or scale in language and 
compositional achievement, the more unreliable are the 
results. Attempts to measure, for instance, such a com- 
posite product as a “composition” can never be entirely 
satisfactory. There are too many types of compositions; 
the aspects and features of the various types, such as 
stories and business letters, are too diverse and divergent to 
be weighed in the same scale, measured by the same yard- 
stick.^® So different is the point of view and so varying 
the individual abilities in the types of language activity 
that it is doubtful if even the media and elements of lan- 
guage can be exactly measured by general composition tests 
and scales. 

Nevertheless, granting all this as a limitation of the 
usefulness of measuring devices, one may yet assert that 
even the general tests are more dependable than the average 
teacher’s subjective judgment. 

4. The English tests and scales that are most useful are 
those that measure the formal surface aspects of language, 

See Scales for the Measurement of English Composition, 
Harvard Dniversity, Cambridge, 1914, page 7, section I. 
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the mechanics.” Within the limitations indicated above 
(Point number one, on page 279), the tests and scales in 
spelling, punctuation, usage, and the like are accurate. It 
is somewhat easy to measure correctness, for correctness 
comes from observing definite regulations, from obeying 
specific rules; and it is possible, though more diflScult, to 
measure clearness, since clearness is determined by the 
amount of precision or accuracy. But it is extremely diffi- 
cult to measure scientifically such qualities as forcefulness, 
vigor, naturalness, spontaneity, appropriateness, wherein 
it is not a question of absolute right or wrong but of the 
comparative shade of excellence. 

But attempts to measure such aspects and qualities serve, 
nevertheless, a useful purpose. They force teachers to 
analyze their individual judgments, to modify their per- 
sonal opinions, and finally to agree upon firmer, more 
basic canons of criticism. These qualities are measurable, 
at least they are analyzable ; and the necessity of breaking 
any quality up into the factors and elements that make it 
effective will make teachers wiser and shrewder judges of 
language merits. 

How to use the tests. In general, standards and stand- 
ardized tests and scales in elementary English are employed 
by supervisors, in order to compare the English work of 
their schools and of the grades of their schools with the 
work of other schools and grades ; by teachers, in order to 
diagnose the language abilities of their pupils; and by 
supervisors and teachers, in order to assist in determining 
marks, groupings, and promotions. 

The tests and scales in elementary English (omitting 
those in handwriting and in spelling, discussed elsewhere 
in this book) fall into five main classes: (1) composition 
(types of language activity); (2) sentence structure; (3) 
diction and usage; (4) grammar; and (5) mechanics, espe- 
cially capitalization and punctuation. The composition 
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tests usually attempt to measure most of the other elements 
of language, the later and more satisfactory ones isolating 
the component elements for specific judgments. 

Each test carries directions for administering and for 
scoring. As to the times when they are given and the use 
that is made of the findings, school practice varies. The 
general custom may be thus described : 

At the beginning of the school term the tests are given, 
one after the other, to discover in what details the pupils 
individually and as groups compare with the established 
norms for these grades. The standing of the class and of 
each pupil is then plotted. The pupils themselves take part 
in the examination and analysis of their records. The 
comparative standing of the class as a whole frequently 
remains on the board as a reminder and challenge, and the 
standing of each pupil is placed in his permanent note- 
book. It is obvious that all this must be done with the 
utmost tact and kindli n ess; otherwise, sensitive pupils 
inferior in achievement will be depressed. 

The usual teaching procedure now is established. The 
scores made on the tests must be kept in mind and any 
aspect of the normal language work and activities bear- 
ing on the results of the tests should be observed and 
commented upon. But extreme care must be taken lest the 
work of the class be turned into training and coaching 
exercises designed merely to improve the scores; other- 
wise the language periods are likely to degenerate into a 
cramming for the next test. 

After two or three months (in some schools it is usually 
after one month), another battery of tests is given (differ- 
ent tests, whenever possible, but measuring the same de- 
tails) . The scores are worked out, charts and graphs made, 
and the process of teaching resumed, this time with some- 
what different individual and class goals. 

This continues throughout the term. Competition among 
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individuals within a grade or, better, among the same 
grades in different schools within a district stimulates ef- 
forts to improve. At the end of the term, or in many 
schools, at the end of the mid-year, the final standing of 
each pupil is considered as a factor in his grade and pro- 
motion. 

In all this testing and scoring the supervisor bears an 
important part — ^in helping tabulate and interpret results, 
in conferring with teachers on the points of attack in the 
next teaching unit, in correlating and coordinating the 
work all along the line in the different grades, in deciding 
upon or perhaps working out new tests or improvements 
upon the established ones. As schools are now organized, 
it is to the supervisor that the teachers must look for expert 
knowledge of tests and measures. 

There are very few standardized tests and scales for the 
first two grades, few for the third grade, and not many 
for the fourth grade. The usual measuring devices for 
these grades are first, the specific goals or objectives (which 
have been discussed in the foregoing section) ; and second, 

standards^’ for each grade, illustrative specimens, typical 
attainable models. 

Standards, The composition standard for any grade is 
or should be derived from the evaluation of many ‘‘free^’ 
compositions of the children of that grade and the de- 
termination of specimens that exemplify a representative 
reasonable attainment for the grade. Naturally, there wiU 
be differences of opinion as to what constitutes ‘^represen- 
tative reasonable’’ attainment. Scientific experimentation 
on a large scale is needed to formulate authoritative scales 
for these grades. But in the meantime the standards 
worked out by individuals and cooperating groups are 
valuable.^^ 

17 One of the fii^t important steps toward the employment of 
standards in composition was taken in 1907, when the Indianapolis 
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Tlie standards are used in schools somewhat as are the 
standardized tests and scales. But they are not derived 
through a scrupulously scientific procedure, hence they are 
not as trustworthy. They are not as specific and detailed, 
hence cannot he employed so well in diagnostic and reme- 
dial work. But on the other hand, they provide for these 
lower grades inspiring specimens of what other children 
have done and they are simple and uncomplicated enough 
to be appreciated by the young pupils. 

Below is a list of the standard tests and measures for the vari- 
ous aspects of English in the first six grades. 

Composition 

Clark Letter Writing Test (Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, 111.). Measures correct form in social and business 
letters. Grades VI upward. 

Courtis Composition Test (S. A. Courtis, 1807 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich.). Grades III upward. 

JSudelson English Composition Seale (World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y.). Supplement to Hillegas Scale. Grades lY upward. 
Eudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111.). Grades IV upward. 
Lewis English Composition Scales (World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y.). Measures order letter, letter of application, nar- 
rative social letter, explanatory social letter, and simple 
narration. Grades III upward. 


Public Schools published ‘^Illustrative Compositions and Letters/' 
containing specimens of the work of the “stronger” pupils. Perhaps 
the earliest widely used standards are those of John J. Mahoney, 
Standards in English (World Book Co., Yonkers, N". Y., 1917), 
and of Bernard M. Sheridan, Speaking and Writing English (Benja- 
min H. Sanborn & Co., New York, 1917). Because of the “human” 
qualities stressed in these standards, they remain to this day ex- 
cellent and helpful. Many texts on elementary English (see list 
on page 288) and a number of helpful courses of study in elementary 
English contain standards. A promising research enterprise now 
being carried on is in the state of Maryland, where the teachers 
of each county are formulating county standards of oral com- 
position. 
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Thorndike Extension of the EiUegas Scale (Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Iowa, Iowa City, la.). Grades 
17 upward. 

Trahue Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale (Bureau 
of Educational Research, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
la.). Grades IV upward. 

Van Wagenen English Composition Scales (World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y.). Exposition, narration, and description. 
Measures separately thought content, structure, and mechan- 
ics. Grades III upward. 

Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111.). Grades II upward. 

Wolfe Topeka Scales for Measurement of Composition (Public 
School Office, Topeka, Kan.). Grades II upward. 

Sentence Structure 

Conkling and Pressey Diagnostic Test in Sentence Structure 
(Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111.). Grades 
III upward. 

Greene English Organization Test (S. A. Courtis, 1807 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich.). Grades III upward. 

New York English Survey Tests (Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, 111.). Grades IV upward. 

Seaton and Pressey Minimal Essentials Test in Sentence Struc- 
ture (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III.). 
Punctuation test on same sheet. Grades III upward, 

Trahue Completion Test Language Scales B and C (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111.), Grades II upward. 

Grammar and Usage 

Charters Diagnostic Language Tests (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, 111.). Measures knowledge of pronouns, 
verbs, and miscellaneous. Grades III upward. 

Franseen Diagnostic Tests in Language ( J. K. Gill Co., Portland, 
Ore.). Part 'I, pronouns. Part III, varied constructions. 
Grades III upward. 

Kellepf Buck, and Terman^ Stanford Achievement Testy No. S 
( World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.). Language xisage. 
(Irades IV upward. 

New York English Survey Tests: Language Usage (Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111.; Grades lY apward. 
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Seaton and Pressey Minimal Essentials Test in Good Usage (Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111.). Capitalization 
on same sheet. Grades III- VI. 

Starch Grammatical Scale A (Daniel Starch, 1374 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.). Grades V upward. 

Wilson Language Error Test (TTorld Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.). 
Grades III upward. 


Punctuation 

Providence Inventory Test in Punctuation (Public Schools, 
Providence, R. I.). Two tests, one for Grades V-XII, one 
for Grades III and lY. 

Seaton and Pressey Minimal Essentials Test in Punctuation 
(Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111.). Sentence 
structure on same sheet. Grades III-VI. 

Starch Punctuation Scale A (Daniel Starch, 1374 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass.). Grades V upward. 

Capitalisation 

Providence Inventory Test in Capitalisation (Public Schools, 
Providence, R. I.). Two tests, one for Grades V-XII, one 
for Grades III and IV. 

Seaton and Pressey Minimal Essentials Test in Capitalization 
(Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 111.). Good 
usage on same sheet. Grades III-VI. 

General 

Clapp Correct English j Forms A and B (Lakeland Publishing 
Co., 217 North Mills St., Madison, Wis.). Tests punctuation, 
capitalization, and word usage. Grades V upward. 

Clapp and Young Self-MarMng School TestSy English^ No, 1 
(Lakeland Publishing Co., 217 North Mills St., Madison, 
Wis.). Tests punctuation, capitalization, word form and 
usage, and grammar. Grades V upward. 

Equipment for the teaching of elementary English. 

Probably no subject can be taught successfully with less 

material equipment than English. A skillful teacher can 

effect notable improvement in the language of children 
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merely by placing them in situations that move them to ex- 
press themselves and communicate with one another, and 
then by leading them to improve by natural, convenient 
steps — discussion, analysis, observation, and the like. 

But certain equipment may nevertheless be of consider- 
able help. The most useful is listed below, but with the 
cautionary reminder that too frequent use of elaborate 
equipment tends to create the impression upon the children 
that the learning of language is dependent upon manufac- 
tured, mechanical, schoolroom devices and contrivances. 

1. Charts and diagrams of the vocal mechanism. These 
should be simple but complete, and should be referred to 
from the earliest gi*ades on. 

2. Yietrola records of speeches, radio announcements, stories, 
addresses, etc. These present excellent models of voice 
production. 

3. Blackboards and simple projection machines. These may 
be employed advantageously to display for class study 
specimens of good and poor production, sentences for 
analysis, etc. 

4. Typewriter. Beginning with the fourth grade, perhaps 
earlier, children manifest keen interest in typing their 
written work. Certain of the writing mechanics, such as 
capitalization, syllabication, and punctuation can be at- 
tacked successfully through use of the typewriter. 

5. Mimeographing machine. This is of special value in issu- 
ing the school paper and in multiplying materials for 
study and practice. The pupils should be taught to use 
the machine. 

6. Exercise blanks, standard tests and measurements. Exer- 
cise blanks, supplied by many publishers, are of use in 
drills. 

7. Writing materials, composition books, notebooks for listing 
of individual errors, words misspelled, misused, etc. 

8. An unabridged room dictionary, and, beginning with the 
fourth grade, a handy dictionary for each pupil. 


18 Lewis, American Speech (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
1916), is a helpful guide to the teacher. 
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9. Beginning not earlier than the fourth grade, a text for 
each pupil. Texts have been discussed on page 269. A 
few that accord in purpose, content, and procedure with the 
suggestions of this chapter are: 

Beveridge, Ryan, and Lewis, English for Use (John C. 
Winston Co., Phila., 1926). 

Denney and Skinner, Our English (Charles ScribnePs 
Sons, New York, 1926). 

Briggs, Howard L., Live Language Lessons (Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, 1913). 

McFadden, E. B., English Series (Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, 1925). 

Sheridan, Ivleiser and Matthews, Speaking and Writing 
English (B. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 1926). 
WoHLFARTH and Mahoney, Self-Help English Lessoyis 
(World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 1925). 

Young, N. J., and Memmott, P. W., Good English in 
Speaking and Writing (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1925). 

Some unsolved supervisory problems. Implied through- 
out this chapter and at times specifically stated are certain 
weaknesses, difiSculties, and danger points in the teaching 
of elementary English. Some of these weaknesses and dif- 
ficulties are inherent in the very structure of language and 
the nature of language learning, some are due to misplaced 
grade objectives and contents, some to lack of a clear, 
coherent philosophy and program, and some to poor meth- 
odology. Whatever the cause, the function of the super- 
visor is obvious- She must visit her teachers, have per- 
sonal and group conferences, give demonstration lessons, 
carry on experimentation, direct reading, and try to bring 
all the teachers to an agreement upon the main objectives 
of the English language. She must test the offerings and 
goals of each grade, must study methods of socializing and 
of improving the work in English, and strive to bring each 
individual teacher up to her highest efficiency and free her 
from personal weaknesses and errors. 
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The writer of this chapter presents no detailed discussion 
of the work of the supervisor. But he does present at this 
point ten unsolved or partially unsolved problems in Eng- 
lish teaching, with the thought that supervisors may lead 
their teachers to a concerted attack upon some of them. 
Until they are cleared up. certain questions concerning ele- 
mentary English will continue to be answered by conjec- 
ture and guesswork. This list makes no pretensions to 
completeness; it does no more than suggest the" nature and 
the importance of the problems. 

1. Wliat, in any community and in the country at large, 
are the types of language activity most practiced by the 
children of each grade f This should be investigated to the 
minutest detail. 

2. What are the most common gross errors in language 
in any community, and in what grade should each be 
attacked ? 

3. What errors are gross” errors, what ones venial and 
trivial ? 

4. What is desirable and undesirable slang and collo- 
quial language? 

5. What, specifically, are the qualities of effectiveness 
in such types of language activity as conversation, discus- 
sion, informal argument, the telling of anecdotes, the 
making of announcements, and in such purely “social” 
types as compliment, apology, introduction, and the like! 
The traditional literary forms of discourse have been care- 
fully studied and the qualities of effectiveness isolated, but 
some of the most important and popular types of social 
language have not been so dealt with. 

6. What is the degree of transfer between the reading 
of literature and the use of language? Two of the more 
specific problems are: (a) How much does reading effect 
one's speaking and writing vocabulary and “style”? (ft) 
To what degree does the reading and study of literary 
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stories, description, and the like carry over into one’s pro- 
duction of the social types of language f 

7. What is the degree of transfer between the spoken 
and the written activities of language? We have been 
assuming that there is a great deal of transfer, bnt nobody 
knows with any certainty. Perhaps it varies greatly with 
different types of individnals. 

8. Of what value is cop 5 dng, dictation, 'precis writing, 
and the like? 

9. Does the division of the class into attainment groups 
actually secure better language learning? Nothing but 
experimentation, patient and scientific, will solve this 
problem. 

10. Specifically, what English knowledge, arts, and 
habits are involved in the teaching of arithmetic, reading, 
history, geography, of each subject of the curriculum ? The 
writer suspects that a careful study of this problem would 
go far toward clearing up the ‘‘teach language all the time” 
difSculty. 

In addition to these ten problems, there is one task that 
should be attempted by groups of teachers and supervisors. 
This is the making of standard tests and measures for the 
lower grades and of measures and scales for the social types 
of language activities, especially the oral types, throughout 
all the grades. It is probable that this can never be done 
with much precision and objectivity, but it is nevertheless 
worth attempting. 

Keeping up with the literature of elementary English 
teaching. There are a few English periodicals and other 
periodicals such as are listed below that are very helpful 
to the teacher of elementary English. 

The one magazine devoted exclusively to elementary Eng- 
lish is: The Elementary English Review (6505 Grand River 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich.). The English Journal^ organ of 
the National Council of Teachers of English (506 W. 
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69th Street, Chicago), though intended primarily for high 
schools, normal schools, and colleges, has Talnable material 
for the grades as well. 

Other journals that frequently contain material on ele- 
mentary English are: 

Childhood Education^ organ of the International Kindergarten 
Union (Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md.). 
Elementary School Journal, published by the faculty of the 
University of Chicago (University of Chicago Press). 
Journal of Educational Method (National Conference in Educa- 
tional Methods, 525 W. 120th Street, New York). 

Journal of Educational Eeseareh, organ of Educational Research 
Association (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
lU.). 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plants (P. A. Owen Publishing 
Co., Dansville, N. Y.). 

Peabody Journal of Education (George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.). 

School and Society (The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa.). 

Teachers College Record (Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univei'sity, New York). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY i 
Books for General Reference 

Drtggs, Howard L., Owr Living Language (University Publishing 
Co., Chicago, 1920). A general book, sound and inspiring. 
Hosio, James P., The Elementary Course in English (University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1911). Contains a syllabus for 
each grade. 

KiiAPPEB, Paul, Teaching English in Elementary and Junior 
High School (D. Appleton & Co., 1925). General methods 
for all grades. 

Leifer, Macon A., Language Work in Elementary Schools (Ginn 
& Co,, Boston, 1916). Good introduction, outlines of mate- 
rials and methods for each grade. 

iThe first list comprises books dealing only with the teaching of 
English in the elementary school. But some of these books include 
reading and literature as well. 
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Mahoney, J. »!., Standards in English (World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1917). Introduction, assignment of work 
by grades. Excellent composition standards. 

Sheridan, B. M., Speaking and Writing English (B. H. San- 
born & Co., Chicago, 1926). Introduction, work by grades. 
Excellent composition standards. 

Troxell, Eleanor, Language and Literature in the Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1927). Content and good suggestions for methods in kinder- 
garten and first three grades. 

Young, N. J., and Mbmmott, P. W., Methods in Elementary Eng- 
lish (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1923). G-eneral sugges- 
tions, full outlines for first three grades. 

(This list comprises books containing one or more good chapters 
in elementary English.) 

Bonser, P. G., The Elementary School Curriculum (Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1924). Ch. xiii, “English.” 

Charters, W. W., Teaching the Common Branches (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1924). Ch. iii, “Language”; Ch. iv, 
“Grammar.” 

, Curriculum Construction (Macmillan Co., New York, 

1925). Ch. xvii, “Language and Grammar.” Tabulation 
and interpretation of studies in language and grammar. 

CuiiLER, Elementary School Methods (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Phila., 1927). Ch. xiii, “Language”; Ch. xiv, “Grammar.” 

Reed, Homer B., Psychology of Elementary School Subjects 
(Ginn & Co., Boston, 1927). Chs. xv-xviii, “Language.” 

Schmidt, C. C., Teaching and Learning the Common Branches 
(D. Appleton & Co., 1929). 

Sloman, L. G., Some Primary Methods (Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1927). Ch. iv, “English Language,” contains ex- 
cellent list of topics for conversation, discussion, explanation. 

Studies and Investigations 

Charters, W. W., “Minimum Essentials in Elementary Lan- 
guage and Grammar,” Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Public School Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, 111., 1917), pp. 85-110. 

, ^T/anguage and Grammar,” Third Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 1925, pp. 278-296. 
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Hosic, James P., “Essentials of Composition and Grammar/^ 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
lU., 1915), pp. 90-115. 

HTJDELSO^’, Earl, “English Composition: Its Aims, Methods, and 
Measurement,'^ T twenty '•second, Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, 111., 1923), Part I. Deals largely with 
high-school English. 

Books on Speech Training 

Blaittoit and Blanton, Speech Training for Children (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1920). The “Hygiene of Speech," 
dealing technically yet simply with fundamental problems 
of voice and articulation. 

SoRiPTUBE and Jackson, Exercises for Correction of Speech 
Disorders (Davis Co., Phila., 1919). 

Projects 

Bolenius, Emma M., Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 
(American Book Co., Cincinnati, 1920). 

Flagg, M. B., Community English (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1921). A “book of undertakings." 

Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III., 
1921), Part I. New materials of instruction, 285 projects. 

Wilson and Wilson, Motivation of School Work (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1916), pp. 71-100. 



CHAPTEE Yll 

CHE SUPERVISION OF GEOGRAPHY 
BY HENRY M. LEPPARD 

Assistant Professor of Geography, University of Chicago 

Vessels plying the North Atlantic trade lanes in the 
vicinity of the Grand Banks from March 1 to July 1 are 
Tinder the protection of the Ice Patrol. At stated times, 
the cutter on patrol duty broadcasts information regarding 
the distribution of icebergs, and, at any time, answers 
questions asked by a boat regarding its position relative 
to that of the ice. The Ice Patrol is the ‘‘traffic officer” 
of the danger zone of the sea lanes south of Newfoundland. 

Icebergs have always been the dread of the transatlantic navi- 
gator. They drift hither and yon. They give no warning of 
their presence. They are propelled now by ocean currents, now 
by tides, and now by winds and waves. Pog is their constant 
companion. 

A vessel speeding through an area infested with moving ice, 
during night or a fog, plays a game of chance. Even on a 
starlit night, a berg cannot be seen beyond a half mile; but 
when the position of the ice is known to the navigator, the 
danger is eliminated ; he can alter his course to avoid the menace.^ 

In other words, the navigating officer of a vessel in the 
danger zone changes, adapts, adjusts his course m relation 
to the position of the icebergs which constitute a specific 
element of ike natural environment, 

1 Lieutenant Commander F. A. Zeusler, U. S. Coast Guard, 
tional Geographic Magazine, Vol. 50, No. 1 (July, 1926), p. 4, 
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The story of the institution and work of the North 
Atlantic Ice Patrol brings out additional geographic rela- 
tionships, On the night of April 14-15, 1912, the Titanic^ 
a giant liner on its maiden voyage, collided with an iceberg 
in Lat. 41° 46' N. and Long. 50° 14' W. and sank, with a 
loss of more than 1,500 lives. 

An international arrangement was shortly made whereby 
the United States undertook to patrol, during the iceberg 
season, the part of the North Atlantic where the ice is a 
menace to shipping. The cost of the service is borne by 
nearly a dozen nations, in proportion to the tonnage of 
their respective merchant marines. 

For four months in the spring, consequently, one of the 
three boats in the patrol service is always on duty in the 
danger zone, which lies south and east of Newfoundland 
and directly athwart the most traveled sea lanes in the 
world. 

The icebergs come .from the west coast of Greenland, 
being born when the ends of the glaciers from the interior 
ice cap push far enough into the water to be buoyed up 
and broken off by it. Some of the bergs are too small to 
survive for long, others ground along the Labrador coast, 
but a considerable number of the largest get as far south as 
the Grand Banks, carried by the Labrador current- Dur- 
ing the winter the ice patrol is not maintained because at 
that time the bergs are imprisoned in the northern sea ice 
and hence do not endanger shipping. With the increasing 
elevation of the spring sun, the icebergs are liberated, and 
are then carried south by the current from the Arctic, 
which, at that season, attains its maximum volume and 
velocity. 

The story of the North Atlantic lee Patrol illustrates the 
spirit, nature, and purpose of modem geography. The 
chief sea lanes of the world cross a zone which in the spring 
is infested by icebergs; a terrible catastrophe occurs; the 
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maritime nations establish the iee patrol ; during the iceberg 
season a record is kept of the position of every berg in the 
danger zone, and information is given to shipping regard- 
ing the position and drift of the iee, Tvhich has been carried 
south from the west coast of Greenland by the Labrador cur- 
rent. The story is one, in other words, of certain relations 
between travel, shipping, safety at sea and icebergs, fog, 
ocean currents, and Arctic glaciers. 

The nature of geography. During recent years the 
nature of geography has changed so radically that an en- 
tirely new subject has emei^ed. Though the ancient name 
persists, geography has become human ecology. 

The contrast between the content of modern geography 
and that of the old geography could scarcely be more strik- 
ing. Formerly the subject dealt, for the most part, with the 
earth’s rivers, mountains, climates, coast features, vegeta- 
tion. In addition, such topics as exports and imports, and 
political divisions and capitals received a large measure 
of attention. The textbooks were chiefly compilations of 
isolated facts of physiography and commerce. 

When, later, “the earth as the home of man” became the 
object of study, the subject was still essentially a study 
of the earth even though a few facts regarding human life 
were appended. 

A philosophy of geography the extreme opposite of that 
indicated above has in later years developed in some quar- 
ters. It holds that geography is the study of man, and the 
content of the subject consists, therefore, of all sorts of 
facts about all sorts of people. Such things as dress, 
social customs, dwellings, modes of travel, music, and re- 
ligion are described in great detail, almost anything about 
man, which is conceived to be of interest to children being 
admitted to the course of study. 

Modem geography, or human ecology, unlike the studies 
indicated above, and others which could be cited, is the 
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study of tlie relationsliips which exist between human life 
and the natural environment ; between human activities on 
the one hand, and the natural scenes of such activities on 
the other; between, for example, man’s traveling, playing, 
building, earning a living, and the natural environment of 
lake and river, forest and prairie, soil and mineral, rain 
and sunshine. Under this philosophy geography deals 
neither with man nor with the earth per se, but with the 
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fairly be argued that the Mohawk Valley controlled the 
building of the Erie Canal. Instead, it offered to man a 
good natural route for an artificial waterway, and in con- 
necting the lakes and the sea by means of a canal the people 
responsible for the choice of a route decided to use the nat- 
ural trench through the intervening uplands. 

The placing of the list of human affairs first is meant 
to emphasize further that human ecology is not a study 
of earth features, but is a study of human life in relation 
to earth features. The distinction is one of vital import, 
not only in the selection of geographic material, but also 
in its organization and in the technique of presentation. 

The philosophy here set forth may be further explained 
by the use of a concrete example. The Welsh people are 
selected on account of the number and variety of the 
aspects of their lives which are related directly to the kind 
of country in which they live. 

The Welsh People,^ The Welsh differ from the English 
in many respects, including language, race, history, social 
customs, and, to a degree, economic life. The individuality 
of the Welsh is related largely to the relief, location, and 
isolation of their homeland. The roads between England 
and Ireland go around Wales, not through the country, fol- 
lowing as they do the north and south coastal plains to the 
ferry ports of Holyhead at the extreme northeast, and Fish- 
guard at the extreme southeast of the Welsh peninsula, 
respectively. These ferry ports illustrate the principle 
that such ports are placed well oui to sea. Transportation 
by land is more expensive than by water, but passengers, 
mail, and some kinds of goods keep to the land as far as 
possible for the sake of the saving in time, since trains are 
faster than boats. The locations of Welsh and other ferry 
ports contrast sharply with those of commercial seaports, 

2 Analysis abbreviated from an article by the writer in The Journal 
of Geography, Vol. 23, No. 9 (Dec., 1924), pp. 256-264. 
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which are as far up rivers and inlets as boats can get, 
for the reason that ocean freight rates are usually notably 
lower than freight rates inland. The locations of naval 
stations, such as that at Milford, however, resemble those 
of the ferry ports in being far out to sea. 

Dairying is an important economic activity in Wales. 
The English cities furnish a large and easily accessible 
market for milk and butter, the production of which is 
intimately related to the lush grass of lowland pastures, 
marine temperatures, and copious rains from westerly 
winds which rise as they strike the flanks of the high 
plateau. 

Sheep raising is another important agricultural activity 
in Wales, the more mountainous districts having the 
greater number of sheep per square mile. Welsh mutton 
comes from the drier leeward slopes of the mountains 
where the sheep thrive in spite of the short grass, since 
they have front teeth both top and bottom, unlike cattle 
which have front teeth in the lower jaw only. Welsh flan- 
nel is made in such places as Newtown where both wool and 
coal are near at hand and where soft river water is avail- 
able for the washing processes. Transhumance is practiced 
by the shepherds, the flocks leaving the uplands in the 
autumn and descending to the southwest lowlands where 
the winters are milder and drier than they are at greater 
elevations. 

Many geographic relationships are exhibited by the coal- 
mining industry of South Wales. Seams of coal are ex- 
posed in the walls of numerous valleys cut by torrential 
streams. The eroding power of the water is great on ac- 
count of the steep gradient; the volume of water is large 
on account of the heavy rainfall of the region and because 
little water soaks into the old, impervious rocks. The 
miners live in villages which extend along the narrow, 
steep-walled valleys. Coal mined in these valleys is carried 
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down-hill to ports such as Cardiff which is located at tide- 
water on the estuary of the Taff River. Spanish iron ore, 
East Indian tin, and Australian copper meet Welsh coal 
at the water’s edge, giving rise to extensive smelting works, 
and also to great metal manufacturing which draws raw 
materials from the smelters. 

An abundant supply of pure, soft water is secured from 
the Welsh mountains by cities as far away as Liverpool and 
Birmingham, and London may later obtain water from the 
same source. The water is plentiful on account of the eleva- 
tion of the mountains which causes heavy precipitation 
from the wet Atlantic winds, and but little soaks into the 
impervious rocks. Lack of pollution arises from the fact 
that the basins tapped 'for city water supply are largely un- 
inhabited. The rain water remains soft because the hard 
old crystalline rocks are practically insoluble in water. 
Liverpool gets its water by gravity flow from an intake in 
Wales eight hundred feet higher than the city. 

In the other countries of the British Isles the lowland 
population is centrally located. In Wales the people live, 
for the most part, around the upland mass which is in the 
center of the country. Largely for this reason Wales has 
no capital city of its own, no one center being sufficiently 
accessible to the whole population to form a common focus. 
The peripheral distribution of population raises a serious 
problem also in higher education. In this case the solution 
.adopted was the division of the University of Wales into 
four parts, one in the north, one in the west, and two in 
the south. The lack of a natural center is evidenced also 
in the meetings of the great National Eisteddfod, the 
annual festival of song and poetry attended by thousands 
of people. So difficult is cross-country travel that the com- 
petitions are held in the north and south in alternate years. 

Wales rivals the famous English Lake Country in the 
number and variety of its natural attractions, and is easily 
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reached from the English industrial districts. Growing 
numbers of health- and pleasnre-seekers flock to the moun- 
tain and seaside resorts. 

In the brief sketch given above several aspects of Welsh 
life have been noted : recreation, music, education, polities, 
national characteristics, commerce, farming, mining; but 
the study of these is not geography. Various elements of 
natural environment have come into the story: highlands, 
plains, valleys, rainfall, grass, coal ; but neither is the study 
of these geography. As explained earlier, geography, as 
human ecology, deals vrith the relationships between human 
life and the natural environment. Other sciences deal with 
one side or the other indicated in this statement ; to geog- 
raphy belongs the field of the relations between the two. 

The need for geographic study. The need for the study 
of the type of geography explained above would seem to 
be self-evident. In private and public life, in economic and 
political affairs, in the solution of national and interna- 
tional problems, the citizen who has been trained to think 
geographically has been trained to analyze the problems 
which come within his horizon in their association with 
earth conditions as well as in their other relations. The 
nongeographic aspects of human affairs are, of course, also 
of vital importance, but the interrelationships between 
human life and nature are so fundamental that few aspects 
of man’s life are fully understandable without the inclu- 
sion of the geographic explanation. 

The numerous specific cases wherein arise the need of 
the ability to think geographically, include the following: 

(1) The selection by the individual of a part of the 
country in which to live, a place suited to his health, happi- 
ness, and the proper functioning of the knowledge and 
skill by which he earns a living. 

(2) The use of abundant and increasing leisure time. 
Travel and reading are vastly enriched* by the habit o£ 
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observing and seeking to explain what people do, how 
they live, and why they live as they do under the natural 
conditions of their district. 

(3) The civic problems of water supply, sewage disposal, 
recreation, transportation facilities including highway de- 
velopment, and the layout of residential, commercial, man- 
ufactural, and other zones. The successful solution of all 
of these problems, and many others, calls for geographic 
insight not only on the part of officials but of the citizenry 
in general. 

(4) The economic aspects of individual and public life 
demand geographic thinking. Personal suffering and heavy 
financial losses have resulted from the maladjustment of 
agricultural practices to local climatic and soil conditions, 
from the clearing of nonagricultural land, from the deple- 
tion of fisheries, from the misplacing of manufacturing 
establishments. Individual and public losses have resulted 
from failure to appreciate the geographic aspects of the 
disposal of public lands in the arid and semiarid West, of 
the development of some irrigation projects which are now 
bankrupt, of the construction of certain railroads and 
canals. 

The objectives of geography. In view of the nature of 
the subject and of the need for training in it, it is evident 
that the one commanding aim of instruction in geography 
is the development on the part of the public of fhe hatii 
of thinking geographically to the end that men may make 
better adjustments to natural environment, and apply their 
knowledge of geography in the making of judgments, the 
forming of attitudes, and the solving of individual, local, 
national, and international problems to which geographic 
thinking can contribute. 

Though the above is the one comprehensive aim of the 
teaching of geography, there are a number of corollaries 
to it 
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1. The ability to fit one's own life intelligently into its 
natural setting, or to choose surroundings to which one's 
capacities are suited. 

2. The ability to participate sanely in the formulation of 
public policies relative to questions involving the adjust- 
ment of human affairs to the natural environment. 

3. The ability to assist in securing better uses of land and 
other natural resources. 

4. The ability to understand sympathetically the conditions 
and problems of peoples of other sections of the home- 
land and of other countries, which are related to and grow 
out of the kinds of lands in which they live. 

5. The ability to appreciate the economic interdependence 
of regions which largely results from differences in natu- 
ral assets and liabilities. 

6. The ability to take an interest in current affairs which 
will lead to wider and more interpretative reading. 

7. The ability to enjoy and understand the associations be- 
tween man's playing, working, living, and the kind of 
place in which he lives, when these relationships are ob- 
served directly. 

8. The ability to apply geographic thinking to current events 
throughout the world. 

9. The ability to secure geographic information through the 
reading of maps, pictures, text, statistical tables, graphs, 
and the geographic complex when studied in the field. 

10. A knowledge of the world gained as a by-product in the 
study of man's adaptation of his life and activities to 
the natural features of that world. 

11. A knowledge of so-called place geography, such knowledge 
to be acquired in the course of the study of man's relations 
to the natural environment in specific places. 

The course of study. In addition to such considerations 
as are basic in all curriculum work, there are special guid- 
ing generalizations to be made concerning the organization 
of a course of study in geography. The discussion which 
foUowns first sets forth in brief form the more important 
of these distinctive principles and treats a few of them in 
somewhat greater detail. It deals secondly with specific 
units which illustrate their application. 
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The basic considerations involved in constructing a 
course of study are as follows: 

(1) Major objective. The course of study should be or- 
ganized in terms of the basic objective of geographic study, 
namely, the development of the habit of geographic 
thinking. 

(2) Geographic thinking. The habit of geographic think- 
ing is developed by thinking repeatedly in terms of spe- 
cific concrete relations between man and his natural 
environment in specific regions. Throughout any course, 
then, the immediate objective of all levels of instruction 
is the understanding of some of these relationships, and 
about such understandings the entire course should be 
organized. 

(3) Perspective, Good perspective in geographic think- 
ing is attained only through varied and well balanced, as 
well as numerous, experiences. These experiences involve 
study not only of all important parts of the world, but 
also, in connection with the parts selected, of all important 
types of geographic relations. 

(4) Balance, Balanced thinking demands that types of 
adjustments, and adjustments in specific regions receive 
attention in proportion to their relative importance in 
human affairs. 

(5) Geography a separate subject. The habit of think- 
ing geographically can be developed only through the mas- 
tery of geographic, regional units of such number and 
quality as to make possible the covering of the ground in- 
dicated in (3) above. There is no possibility of reaching 
this goal through attempts to mix geography with either 
the natural or the social sciences, and thus to present occa- , 
sional geographic ideas or even occasional geographic units. 
To meet the needs of the school population for geographic 
training geography should be taught as a separate subject, 
and time devoted to it should be so distributed as to pro- 
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vide for frequent short periods rather than for less fre- 
quent long periods. 

(6) A ^‘one-cycW^ scheme, A plan by which the re- 
gional units mentioned in (5) are covered only once in the 
elementary school is far superior to the * ‘two-cycle” scheme 
by which material is presented, of necessity, in very little 
detail. The latter scheme at best is wastef ully repetitious ; 
it is heavy because of condensation of treatment ; and per- 
force offers less opportunity for training in geographic 
thinking. 

(7) Thought-provohmg situations. Geographic thinking 
is stimulated naturally and readily by presenting situations 
in which (a) there is enough of the novel to provoke ques- 
tions, and (J) the question-raising elements are human 
items which are related to the natural environment in ways 
which can be easily understood. 

(8) Gradation in geographic concepts. At the outset 
a child can work only with very simple and direct geo- 
graphic associations. Through experience with these he 
gradually gains power to cope with situations involving 
associations less simple and direct. Gradation in difficulty 
of geographic relations is the keynote of the gradation of 
the units of the course of study as a whole. 

(9) Initial units. The time-honored home geography 
unit does not fulfill the requisites of an initial study be- 
cause at best a unit on the home locality in such a com- 
plexly organized country as is the United States meets 
neither the need for simple and direct relationships nor 
the novel human items which stimulate thought. The first 
units should deal with direct relationships to natural con- 
ditions of houses, food, dress, travel, and various simple 
kinds of work. 

(10) Order of units. The order of units of study de- 
pends on (o) the difficulty of the thinking involved, (6) 
the importance of the region, (e) the child *^8 general men- 
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tal maturily, and (d) the relation of the phase of thinking 
involved to the entire scheme of developing the power and 
habit of geographic thinking. 

(11) Organization of material. The organization of ma- 
terial into nnits involves the following considerations : 

{a) A teaching unit is a body of material organized by means 
of careful study directions to lead to the mastery of a definite 
core of thought or understanding. 

(b) Units in elementary geography are regional units. 

(c) Each region has a clear-cut personality or individuality of 
its own. 

(d) The core of thought of a unit is expressed by naming the 
specific geographic relationships which give personality to 
the region. 

(e) Each core of thought emerges through the use of much con- 
crete material. 

(/) No material is admitted to a unit merely because it is inter- 
esting. If it does not contribute to the mastery of the core 
of thought, its admission is wasteful an<^ confusing. 

(g) Mastery of a unit is not given by the teacher but is attained 
by the pupil under the teacher^s guidance. Memorization of 
the core of thought in formal phraseology is not to be coun- 
tenanced. 

(h) A very definite goal may be reached without formalizing 
either the presentation or the summary by providing widely 
varied types of activity and of modes of expressing con- 
clusions, aU of which, however, bear directly on the goal 
sought. 

(») A unit is admitted to the course of study and to a certain 
place in the course, not alone for the specific contribution 
which it makes, but, in addition, for the advance in geo- 
graphic thinking, and in the use of appropriate tools which 
it marks. Each unit plays a part of its own, but it plays 
also a part in the whole course of study. 

In the above enumeration two points were raised which 
require somewhat more extended treatment, namely, the 
question of the one-cycle versus the two-cycle scheme of 
organization, and that of home geography. In addition, the 
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problem of the relation of geography to other school sub- 
jects may be dealt 'vrith at this juncture. 

A one-cycle scheme. The traditional two-cycle scheme of 
organization provided that elementary-school children 
cover the world twice in four to five years’ study. Under 
severe time pressure the first cycle afforded an opportunity 
for only a brief j sketchy view of many parts of the world. 
There was no time for any intimate study of anything. 
The successful pupil was the one who could fastest cram 
his memory with foolish lists of generalizations. Under- 
standing was perforce at a discount. Teachers handling 
the second cycle were annually appalled at the ignorance 
of the graduates of the first cycle, and proceeded to start 
at the beginning again. Much the same ground was cov- 
ered as at the lower level, and at the end of the second 
treatment pupils had gained little in understanding but 
much in dislike for a dull memory grind. 

Under a one-cycle scheme the world is covered but once 
in the elementary school. There is, therefore, time for an 
intimate study of the geographic regions selected. Under- 
standing is at a premium ; explanation may supplant mem- 
orizing; wasteful repetition can be eliminated; the con- 
densed, predigested paragraphs of phrases meaningless to ^ 
the child give place to pages of geographic analysis. 

One of the most notable advances in the past decade in 
the field of elementary geography is the change from the 
two-cycle to the one-cycle plan in many of the newer 
courses of study. Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and California are among the states which have published 
one-cycle schemes during this period. 

Initial units. Many curricula provide for the study of 
^‘home geography” as the initial work in the field of gec^- 
raphy. Accordingly, young pupils have lessons on “How 
I Get to School,” “The Old Mfll,” “The Story of a Loaf 
of Bread,” “What the Postman Does for Us,” “Blank 
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Creek/’ To-day’s Weather”; and learn to map the class- 
room, the playground, and the school district. The titles 
given are representative of studies in local transportation, 
early history, articles of food and clothing, duties of public 
employees, local physiography, and nature study, respec- 
tively. No doubt a child should accumulate a great deal 
of information of the sorts indicated above, but to call the 
study of such a miscellaneous collection of community life 
phenomena geography is an utter misnomer. For the most 
part, neither in the content of such studies nor in the 
method of thinking involved in pursuing them is there 
geographic quality. 

In abandoning studies such as those noted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, it has been proposed to substitute a 
study of the relations between human life and the natural 
environment of the home locality as the first step in a 
geographic education. Although such a plan involves the 
teaching of sound geography, it is not a valid procedure. 
It violates a sound psychological principle of gradation in 
that it begins with the complex, not the simple. Any com- 
munity that is far enough advanced to provide a school 
system in which geography is taught children in the ele- 
mentary school is an exceedingly complex organism, and 
the associations between human life and activities on the 
one hand and the natural environment on the other are, 
in large measure, exceedingly involved, indirect, and ob- 
Bcured by the adjustments made by earlier inhabitants. 
Moreover, many aspects of local geography are meaningful 
»nly in the light of a knowledge of the geography of the 
surrounding country, a knowledge that the beginner does 
not have. An analysis of the local geographic complex will, 
in all probability, tax the insight of the best teachers. 

An obvious solution of the problem of initial units is to 
abandon ^‘hcrme geography” as an introduction to geo- 
graphic study. The interest of children at the fourth-grade 
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level is in such concrete, intimate things as food, clothes, 
and houses, and in how people play, work, and get about. 
Since the concept of the relations between these things and 
the natural conditions of most home localities is far beyond 
the grasp of the beginner in geography, apparently the 
thing to do is to study the play, work, houses, food, clothes, 
travel, etc. of people in parts of the world where many 
simple, direct geographic relationships are e3diibited. The 
farther away such people live, and the more they are un- 
like the home folk, the better the stage is set, other things 
equal, to induce real thinking on the part of the pupiL 
This thinking results from the operation of a powerful 
stimulus. The life of a far-away, primitive group of peo- 
ple presents the “disconcerting data’^ necessary to provoke 
thought. How often has the teacher been bafiBed by the 
utter listlessness of a class being taught the perfectly famil- 
iar of the home locality! What stimulus to thought is there 
for the child in learning that his house is built of wood 
and is a stationary building! His reaction is, “Of course/' 
He asks no why. Take a pupil, on the other hand, who is 
entirely passive under such questions, to observe the novel, 
the unexpected, the disconeertiag, and he is an animated 
question mark. Lead him to the study of human life which 
is different from his own and the “disconcerting data” on 
all sides jar him out of his mental ruts. He wants to know 
wJiaty how, why. He thinks, and, furthermore, he likes 
doing it. This stimulus would not operate if the child were 
dealing wholly with the unknown, but such is not the case. 
Visualizing the life of the far-away region is merely the 
recombining of the known to form a related unknown. The 
pupil already knows house, water, road, clothes, etc. The 
examination of these in familiar combinations does not 
stimulate him to thought. The meeting of these in new 
settings, in new combinations, however, is a very different 
matter. The challenge to take what he knows and make 
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something new out of it brings the child’s mind out of the 
rut and sends him exploring for other new combinations, 
new thoughts ; and he likes doing it. The principle of pro- 
ceeding from the known to the related unknown is not 
violated, then, but applied in beginning with simple, geo- 
graphic relationships concerned with far-away lands. On 
the other hand, paradoxical as it may seem at first thought, 
dealing with the home locality at the outset is not proceed- 
ing at once from the known to the related unknown but 
lingering for a deadly, interest-killing period with the 
known. If home geography is confined to those geographic 
relationships which are sufSeiently simple for beginners, it 
is a “standstill” scheme not a “proceeding” one. Begin- 
ning with home geography, then, violates three sound 
psychological principles all of which are applied in begin- 
ning with far-away lands. 

Relation of geography to other subjects. The status of 
geography varies greatly in different school systems, from 
the focal center of much of the study program to an in- 
significant place on the periphery. The place of geography 
is at neither of these extremes. The subject comprises too 
much of value to receive only casual treatment ; on the con- 
trary, geography rightly cannot lay claim to being the 
center of gravity. Geography is, however, from the nature 
of its content and method, one of the basic subjects of 
study. Among the content subjects it stands separately, 
in a class by itself, between those dealing with nature, on 
the one side, and those dealing with man, on the other, and 
forms the connecting bond between them. Natural sciences 
deal with internatural relations and the social sciences 
with interhuman relations. Both of these types of inter- 
relations are of vital importance in education. Both types 
have valuable contributions to make through methods spe- 
cifically adapted to the nature of the concepts involved. 
Geography, dealing with human-natural relations, which 
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are among the most fundamental and far-reaching in 
human experience, has also a valuable, separate contribu- 
tion to make and, likewise, can make it only through meth- 
ods specifically adapted to the nature of the concepts in- 
volved. Attempts to mix geography, either with natural 
science or with social science, and to present it by the 
technique of nongeographic subjects, can never promote 
geographic understandings. The later discussion of specific 
techniques necessitated by the nature of geographic con- 
cepts will help to make clear the fallacy of the idea of 
combination. 

Levels at which geography should be taught. The for- 
mulation of a course of study raises at once the question of 
the stage in the child’s school life at which geography 
should be introduced. It has been found that in general 
the scholar’s mental immaturity before he reaches the 
fourth grade precludes his being interested in or being able 
to do consistently the type of thinking called for in geo- 
graphic study. Moreover, before he reaches the fourth 
grade the pupil has not sufficient command of reading proc- 
esses to handle easily the reading required in the subject 
under discussion. 

It is sometimes argued that, though real geography is 
not begun before the fourth grade, pregeographic work 
may be started much earlier. In practice, “pregeography” 
usually consists of stories of such peoples as Eskimos and 
Indians; studies of topics such as the weather, trees, and 
directions; and the histories of articles of clothing and of 
food. Doubtless such “stories” are of interest to young 
pupils, and have an educative value for thmn, providing 
excellent material for language training. To ascribe to 
them a value as material preparatory to a later study of 
geography is, however, very wide of the mark. The nature 
of the material itself is not suited to form a basis of geo- 
graphic study. Though various aspects of human life and 
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of the natural environment are portrayed in language 
which the child can understand, they are neither selected, 
organized, nor presented in such a way as to bring out the 
geographic relationships involved, nor should they be. 
Some points are played up in a colorful way, while others, 
equally important geographically, are missed entirely; the 
organization does not provide for progressive thinking; 
and the presentation of the material lacks the rigorous 
putting of two and two together which constitutes the 
heart of a science. No issue is here taken with literature 
of the kind indicated when it is used for nongeographic 
purposes. It is, on the whole, fascinating material — one 
wishes that it had been introduced decades earlier — ^but its 
contribution to the child’s education is along other than 
geographic lines. It is hoped, furthermore, that geog- 
raphers will not attempt to write down to second- or third- 
grade level geographic material which rightly belongs in 
higher grades, because in the primary grades children are 
not interested in the sort of thinking demanded in geo- 
graphic analysis, and that largely because they are inca- 
pable of doing it. The child who comes to the study of 
geography in the fourth grade without any such “prep- 
aration” is as competent to do geographic work, properly 
presented, as he would be after such ‘‘prework,” provided 
his reading ability is normal for the fourth-grade level. 

The position taken is that there should be no geography 
in the study program of children below the fourth grade ; 
that any “pregeography” is unnecessary, and may be 
harmful through the initiation of wrong habits of geo- 
graphic thinking. 

It requires about four years to cover a single cycle 
scheme adequately. This means that undoubtedly geog- 
raphy should be a part of the curriculum in Grades lY, V, 
VI, and VII, whether Grade VII be in an elanentary 
school or a junior high school. Following this cycle, the 
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child enters upon the second stage of geographic thinking, 
a stage characterized by multiregional or world units, in 
contrast to the regional units of stage one. The number 
of such world units that it is practicable to offer in Grades 
VIII to XII is still a matter of debate and experimentation. 

Units of a course of study. The foregoing discussion 
raises the problems of the choice of groups of people to be 
studied at the various levels of instruction, the geographic 
aspects to be analyzed, and the organization of the various 
units of study according to the principles set forth. 

As exemplified in the geography of Wales outlined earlier 
in the chapter, and implied in various other parts of the 
discussion, regional treatment is the sine qua non of geog- 
raphy in the elementary school. The weakness of the com; 
mon practice of organizing a unit on tea, for example, 
which is grown in China, Japan, India, Java, etc., is that 
the peoples of those lands are much more than tea growers. 
The emphasis on one aspect of their lives to the neglect 
of other aspects equally important results in a loss of 
perspective and balance which are basic qualities of geo- 
graphic insight. Even though rice were studied next, and 
other products seriatim, the result is, at best, a course of 
study which is a patchwork rather than an organism. Since 
people live and earn a Imng in some definite part of the 
world, in other words, since people live r^onally, the 
logical organization is one which provides for geographic 
study by regions. In contrast to the plaif under which a 
commodity or an activity is followed into widely separated 
parts of the world, a regional treatment provides for the 
study of a given people doing many different kinds of 
things in the region in which they live. To repeat, the 
prime reason for a regional organization in geography is 
that people live their lives in what may be termed regions. 

The tenth general principle given above points out the 
criteria by which the order of units of a course of study 
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in geography is determined. It has already been shown 
that the principle of gradation demands the study, in the 
fourth grade of distant lands which are rich in simple and 
direct geographic associations concerned with food, houses, 
clothing, travel, and simple kinds of work and play. It is 
not enough, however, merely to present at that level a 
miscellaneous group of units dealing with such lands. Nu- 
merous courses of study provide for initial units of the 
kind specified, but fail to select those which contribute 
progressively to the child’s growth in geographic thinking, 
because they are isolated unite which do not build at each 
step ui>on preceding units in such wise that a unified whole 
is constructed. Pygmies, Eskimos, and Indians, for in- 
stance, are presented in any order which chance or fancy 
dictates. Such units are like so many unshaped building 
stones which lie scattered about in confusion, whereas they 
should be of such forms and so arranged as to form integral 
parte of a growing edifice. Each new unit should fit upon 
others in such a way that the structure of geographic 
thi nkin g grows steadily. The unite of study should be so 
selected and presented that a mastery of their cores of 
thought will contribute to the fundamental concept that 
human life varies in relation to varying natural conditions 
with distance from the equator. This concept is the founda- 
tion of the entire geographic structure. An allied concept 
which is attained at the same time is that there is no uni- 
versal way of lining, that people live differently in different 
parts of the world in relation to different kinds of country. 
The fourth-grade work should lay this foundation. 

The part of the world of most importance to the Ameri- 
can child is the United States. He ought, therefore, to study 
that country as early as practicable. For the reasons al- 
ready amplified he should not attempt the study of his 
homeland during the first year of work in geography. In 
I>ossession of the understandings achieved in the fourth 
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grade, however, the pupil is competent to undertake in the 
fifth grade the geography of the United States, and of 
Canada. 

Eurasia should be studied in the nesl grade, the sixth, 
because that is the part of the Tvorld, outside of the United 
States and Canada, which is of greatest social import to 
the American child. Evidences of this importance are 
found on all sides and include the numerous references in 
the press to Eurasian affairs, the number of Americans 
who visit Europe and Asia, the trade relations of the United 
States, and the fact that, in addition to the many Ameri- 
cans whose parents came from Europe, nearly one-eighth 
of the population of the United States was bom in Europe. 

The one-cycle treatment of the world is, according to 
the plan here being set forth, completed in the seventh 
grade by the study of Latin America, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, Following this should come an analysis of the world 
relations of the United States, a study which is appropriate 
at this stage in view of the pupil’s knowledge of foreign 
lands and of his ability to do the type of geographic think- 
ing involved in such a unit. 

The course of study, then, may be summarized as follows : 

Grade IV — Type Studies of Peoples in Various Latitudes. 

Grade V — United States and Canada. 

Grade VI — Eurasia. 

Grade VII — ^Latin America, Africa, Australia, and the World 
Relations of the TTnited States. 

Grade VIII — World Relations of the United States if not studied 
in Grade VH, and other multiregional world units. 

Space does not permit a detailed treatment of many 
units of stndy. Typical nnits will be considered at some 
length, however, other appropriate units being indicated 
though not analyzed. 

It is to he clearly understood that the units selected are 
used for illustrative purposes only. The units themselves 
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and the order of their presentation have been found in 
practice to yield satisfactory results, but no single set of 
units is the only practicable one. 

Fourth grade. It has already been pointed out that the 
peoples chosen for study in this grade should demonstrate 
that human life is lived differently in relation to different 
natural conditions which occur at various distances from 
the equator, and that the course of study should be organ- 
ized on a regional basis from the outset. 

It is also to be noted, first, that, taken together, the 
regions introduced form an irregular belt reaching from 
the equator to the north pole. The particular belt in which 
these regions lie is chosen because, after careful comparison 
of all such belts which could be considered, this belt proved 
richer than any other in the variety of types of simple 
geographic adjustments found within it. The regions are 
chosen, secondly, to show (1) that many similar adjust- 
ments are made in lands which have many similar natural 
conditions, as in Mesopotamia and the Lower Nile region, 
and (2) that in the lands south and north of the regions 
first studied, adjustments differ because the natural con- 
ditions differ. It is of basic importance in the early stages 
of geographic training to make such comparisons. 

The fact that the pupil does not know at the outset 
where in the world Mesopotamia is, bothers him not a whit. 
He has not yet learned that it makes any difference in the 
lives of its people just where the country is placed. He 
still has a vital interest in the ^^once upon a time and far 
away.^' In reading of Sinbad the Sailor, Ali Baba, Alad- 
din, and Haroun al Raschid he has been quite happy in 
thinking of them as living merely ‘^in a far country.” He 
approaches the geographic story of the Mesopotamian peo- 
ple with the same attitude. At the close of the unit, when 
he has definite imagery of this part of the world, he should 
be led to translate appropriate parts of that imagery into 
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map symbols, and through their use should come to under- 
stand that Mesopotamia occupies a specific part of the 
world. 

(1) The core of thought of a unit of smdy on modem 
Mesopotamia is that houses, foods, dress, travel, and vari- 
ous kinds of work are related to a natural environment in 
which scarcity of rain, abundant sunshine, and two great 
navigable rivers are important elements. 

The houses of the people of Mesopotamia are of three 
kinds. The desert shepherd lives in a tent which he can 
put up and take down easily, and which can be readily 
bundled up and taken along when the family frequently 
moves from place to place to find pastures for the flocks. 
Furniture would be heavy and bulky to carry and would 
often be broken ; moreover, wood is scarce in a land where 
there is little rain. Palm-leaf mats are used as chairs and 
beds. Stoves are not used by the nomads; instead, the 
cooking is done over stones on the ground. The house is 
of woolen blankets or j^ns, and the furnishings are made 
from the articles at hand and fit the kind of country in 
which the people live. 

People who live in villages, and do not follow floeka 
which quickly eat off the grass in a district, have permanent 
houses made of sun-dried mud. Imported woo|i is too ex- 
pensive to be used, and, in any ease, a wooden house in 
the hot land of Mesopotamia would be too hot for comfort, 
and in the dry air the boards would soon crack badly. 
Clay, on the other hand, is easily obtained, and the thick 
mud walls keep out the heat admirably. A flat roof affords 
a good place to sit during the evenings, a sloping roof being 
unnecessary in a land of little rain. 

Town houses are, in many cases, more than one story 
high and are built of brick which can be obtained near by. 
The windows are few and have shutters to keep out the 
heat. 
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ETidently the material and architecture of the Mesopota- 
mian houses are adapted to the needs of the householders 
and to the heat and aridity of the country. 

The foods used like'vdse fit the natural conditions of the 
country. Dates are used extensively. The date palm grows 
well in the hot, sunny climate, water from the streams being 
applied to the roots of the trees. The fruit is preserved 
by drying it in the hot, dry air. Sheep and goats are raised 
on the thin grass of the semiarid region, rather than cattle 
which require lush grass and plenty of water. Goat’s milk 
and mutton are, in consequence, common articles of food 
in Mesopotamia. "Wheat bread is also used, since wheat, 
requiring less water than other grains, is grown in parts 
of the region. Most of the rain falls during the cooler 
season, hence the wheat is planted in the fall to take advan- 
tage of the winter rains. 

Loose clothmg is worn by the inhabitants. It is cooler 
on a hot daj^ and warmer on a cold night than are tight- 
fitting clothes, and in Mesopotamia the days are hot and 
the nights cool or even cold. Parts of the clothing are used, 
too, to protect the face from blowing sand, and to prevent 
the skin from cracking by keeping in the moisture of the 
breath. 

Methods of travel also fit the nature of the country, and 
include the kelek, the koofah, and the camel. The kelek is 
a raft used for traveling down stream on the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers. It is built of poles made from trees 
which grow near the rivers, and inflated goat skins to in- 
crease the buoyancy. At the end of the journey the wooden 
part of the raft is sold, but the goat skins are carried back' 
to the starting point by pack donkeys. 

The koofah is a bowl-shaped boat. It consists of a frame 
made from the willows which grow along the streams, and 
a coating of asphalt, from springs near the rivers, to make 
the boat watertight. 
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The camel is a very important beast of burden for travel 
by land. He can carry a heavy load ; he can go a long dis- 
tance without water ; the fat in his hump nourishes him in 
ease of emergency ; his cleft hoof keeps him from sinking in 
the sand ; and his nostrils are so shaped that when the sand 
is blowing he can breathe without getting sand into his 
lungs. 

The ways of earning a living include farmings sheep rais- 
ing, weaving, making mud bricks for buildings, trading, 
and transporting goods. All of these kinds of work are 
related simply and directly to the natural conditions of 
the country. 

In the weaving of rugs, for example, the wool from the 
native flocks is used. Sheep manage to pick up a living in 
spite of the scarcity of grass and water. The sheep has a 
small body and hence needs a relatively small amount of 
grass to support it ; it needs also but little water, getting 
a lai^e part of its supply from the sap of plants. Further, 
with its narrow, pointed mouth, and front teeth both top 
and bottom, a sheep or goat can graze very close to the 
ground. 

This sketch of some of the focal geographic relationships 
does not, obviously, constitute a complete analysis of the 
unit. A treatment with a class of beginners would be much 
more detailed and intimate, would involve greater elabora- 
tion of the points given above, and would include numerous 
aspects of the lives of the people not touched on here. In 
the remaining units of the first year’s work only the focal 
geographic relationships are given. 

(2) The central concept in the study of the Land of the 
Nile is that farming by irrigation, tending sheep and goats, 
traveling by river boat and camel, living in flat-roofed 
housesy and other human activities, resembling in many 
ways those of Mesopotamia, are related to a natural en- 
vironment in which, as also in Mesopotamia, a great nav- 
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igable river, little rain, mncli sunshine, sparse grass, and 
water for irrigation are outstanding elements. This region 
is in contrast to that of the Upper Nile where the hunting 
of big game, building houses with sloping roofs, tending 
cattle, growing com and beans, etc., are related to such 
aspects of nature as much rain, abundant grass, patches of 
forest, many wild animals, and the fact that the noonday 
sun is never far from overhead. 

(3) In the Congo Region the building of houses with 
sloping roofs and of materials from trees, traveling by 
water in dug-out logs, catching fish, hunting wild animals, 
fanning in cleared patches, trading rubber, oil-palm ker- 
nels, and ivory, and other human activities are related to 
a natural environment in w'hieh a great deal of rain, a 
midday sun which is directly overhead or nearly so, sum- 
mer the year round, dense forests, large streams, some 
grasslands, and many wild animals are prime elements, 

(4) Cultivating grape vines, and olive, lemon, orange, 
and fig trees, growing wheat, raising sheep and. goats, and 
earing for winter tourists are important aspects of human 
life in Mediterranean Lands and are rjelated to a natural 
environment in which mild, sunny winters, little rain, long, 
hot summers, much sea coast, and water for irrigation are 
the principal aspects. 

(5, 6, 7) The cores of thought of units on Sivitzerland, 
EoUand, and Norway may be stated in a way similar to 
those given above. 

(8) Following the above units a longitudinal section of 
the earth presents the Polar Begioi^Sy and compares condi- 
tions in similar latitudes on the two sides of the equator. 
The core of thought of the unit is that the work of ex- 
plorers is the only important human activity in lands far- 
thest north and farthest south. The use of dogs and sleds 
for travel, wearing heavy clothing, timing travels to avoid 
winter darkness and extreme cold, building houses of snow 
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and ice, and other exploration activities are related to a nat- 
ural environment in which months of continuous darkness 
and of continuous daylight, a dangerous Arctic sea, a great 
Antarctic plateau, cold summers, very cold winters, and 
much ice and snow the year round are important elements. 
The adjustments made in lands farthest north and farthest 
south are similar but they are made at different times of the 
year because winter farthest north is summer farthest 
south, and vice versa. 

(9) In a s'limmary 'unit the core of thought is that know- 
ing some reasons why man works and plays as he does in 
the parts of the world already studied helps one to know 
some of the activities one may expect to find men carrying 
on in parts of the world not yet studied, for (1) daylight 
periods and seasons of cold and warmth differ with dis- 
tance from the equator, while daylight periods are alike and 
summer and winter seasons tend to be alike in places that 
are equally distant from that line, and (2) in every coun- 
try man’s work and play are related in various ways to 
lengths of days, and to lengths and kinds of seasons. 

Throughout the w^ork of the fourth grade, as in that of 
later grades, a definite knowledge of the location of places 
is attained as a by-product of the investigation of geo- 
graphic associations in specific places. It has been found 
that this necessary knowledge gained in the way indicated 
is both wuder and more permanent than when secured 
through drilling on so-called place geography. 

Fifth grade. During the second year of geographic study 
the pupil should gain the ability to recognize, think in 
terms of, and apply relationships between man and his 
natural environment which are, on the whole, less simple 
and less direct than those encountered in the first year’s 
work. Relationships concerned with food, clothing, shelter, 
and travel now give place, for the most part, to relation- 
ships concerned with the more important methods by which 
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man earns a living. The major emphasis is now upon the 
industries which are typical of various parts of the coun- 
try. Stress is laid, accordingly, on the work region. 

Western United States, the part between the Rocky 
Monntains and the Pacific, may be taken as an example of 
a unit suitable for study early in the fifth grade because 
there the geographic work relationships are, on the whole, 
simpler than they are elsewhere in the country. 

The core of thought of the unit is that in various local- 
ities of the West where there are large forested areas, log- 
ging is the dominant work; along some of the rivers and 
coasts where fish are abundant, fishing is important; in 
scattered regions where there are large mineral deposits, 
mining is the chief work; the natural beauty of many 
regions attracts thousands of tourists each year; in some 
sections, and especially in the larger, more fertile valleys, 
there are important farming communities; in some drier 
districts ranching is the chief work ; at important junctions 
of land and water routes cities have grown up as centers 
where the products of forests, fisheries, mines, farms, and 
ranches are traded or used in mills and factories ; and these 
areas where work of different kinds is carried on are sep- 
arated by areas of arid, semiarid, or mountainous land con- 
taining few or no people. Since logging is closely related 
to the timber supply available, mining to the deposits of 
ore, fishing to the supply of fish, and farming to the fertil- 
ity of the soil, such kinds of work decrease as these nat- 
ural resources diminish. Accordingly, many changes in 
work in Western United States are to be expected. 

It is important that teachers should be fully aware of 
the change in emphasis indicated in the above outline, and 
of the reasons for it. In the United States food, clothing, 
shelter, and methods of travel are much alike in the various 
parts of the country, and, though related in some measure 
to immediate local surroundings, are also related, through 
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the medium of complex systems of exchange, transporta- 
tion, etc., to the natural environments of other parts of 
the homeland and even of other parts of the world. Trac- 
ing the relationships between such items and the natural 
environments in various parts of the world to which they 
are related constitutes geographic thinking of an order 
much too high for fifth-grade children. What the child at 
this stage can comprehend, however, are the adjustments 
to local natural conditions which people make in securing 
an income. 

Wherever there are, of course, direct associations be- 
tween types of clothing, houses, food, travel, etc., and local 
natural conditions, they should be pointed out as in earlier 
studies. Instances of such are the relations between the 
heights of buildings in New York City and the scarcity of 
desirable building space near the waterfront ; between the 
adobe huts of Indians in the Southwest and the building 
materials at hand; between the early sod houses of the 
Great Plains and the character of the vegetation of thoi^ 
grassy and almost treeless plains. There are a host of 
others so obvious and simple that the pupil can supply them 
himself, and the teacher need only ask for them if, upon 
occasion, they may be helpfully cited. Additional examples 
of such are the associations between the weights of clothing 
and seasonal temperatures ; the time of canning fruits and 
the time of the fruit harvest; the use of raincoats and 
umbrellas and the weather. To spend time laboring such 
points is merely to waste it in wearying the child with what 
he already knows. Even in the ease of such geographic 
relationships as those first mentioned above, children should 
be able, on the basis of previous training, to point out for 
themselves the associations as soon as they see the cultural 
features, such as sod houses, and the natural features, such 
as grassy, almost treeless plains. 

In the fifth grade, then, geographic aspects of food, 
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shelter, etc*, play a minor part compared with the relations 
between industries of various kinds and the kind of coun- 
try in which they are carried on. Various methods of earn- 
ing a living have, of course, been studied in the fourth 
grade, so that the idea is not entirely new in the fifth grade. 
At the latter level, however, work becomes so prominent 
an idea in each unit that children learn to think in terms 
of work regions, as already noted. 

Western United States affords a unique opportunity for 
such a transition in emphasis, for here there are many 
types of rather small work regions. A typical forest area, 
for example, may be chosen and in the course of an exam- 
ination of it, such as has already been made of various 
lands, the outstanding importance of logging and related 
work are grasped by the pupil who comes naturally to 
accumulate a group of associations concerned with the lum- 
ber industry. In a similar way other geographic relations 
emerge in a study of other great extractive industries such 
as fishing and mining. These relations are somewhat more 
simple and direct than those concerned with grazing, agri- 
culture, and the tourist industry which should, therefore, 
be brought out later in the unit. These latter in turn ex- 
hibit less complexity than the geographic aspects of com- 
mercial and manufactural adjustments which, conse- 
quently, should be developed last. At the same time, then, 
that children are gaining an understanding of how people 
fit their different kinds of work to different kinds of places 
in Western United States, they are mastering an organized 
body of understandings concerning work adjustments 
which is invaluable to them in their future study of 
other regions of their own country, and of other parts of 
the world. 

It is evident that, if Western United States should be 
studied first on account of its relative simplicity, North- 
eastern United States should be studied last on account of 
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the relative diflSculty of the geographic concepts involved. 
Work regions involving intermediate difficulty are the 
grazing and forage crop region between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi; the central mixed farming re- 
gion ; the northern mixed farming, mining, and lumbering 
region ; the southern mixed farming region ; and the south- 
eastern region. 

The core of thought of the unit on Northeastern United 
States is that the density of population in that region, 
where more than half of the people of the whole country 
live, is due to the use made by man of New England’s for- 
ests, quarries, scenery, farm lands, and offshore fishing 
grounds; to his use of Delmarvia farmlands; to the use 
of the forests, coal, iron, and farm lands of the states bor- 
dering the Great Lakes; but in even greater degree it is 
due to the importance of manufacturing and commerce in 
the great city belt which stretches from southern New 
Hampshire to Baltimore, and in the lesser belt which ex- 
tends from New York to Chicago and from St. Louis to 
Baltimore. Manufacturing and commerce in those cities are 
related hot only to the forest, fishing, farm, and mine work 
of Northeastern United States, but, in greater degree than 
in the case of most cities in other regions, to the resources 
of many other parts of the country, to the comparatively 
easy natural land and water routes which connect various 
parts of the region with one another and with other parts 
of the country, and to the advantageous location of the 
northeast seaboard cities with respect to Europe. 

A study of Canada may be satisfactorily included in the 
work of the fifth grade, the various regions, namely, North- 
ern Canada, British Columbia, Prairie Provinces, Southern 
Ontario and Quebec, and Maritime Provinces, being dealt 
with largely by comparison with similar regions in the 
United States. 

It is to be noted that in the course of such units, only 
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internal relationships are stressed, because the child has 
no background for understanding such relationships as 
those concerned, for example, with an analysis of our for- 
eign trade. Such external relationships belong to the sec- 
ond or ‘‘world unh” stage of geographic thinking, and 
will be discussed in a later connection. 

Si^th grade. In the same way as a unit on Western 
United States served as a transition from the type of con- 
cept developed in the fourth grade to the type emphasized 
in the next grade, a study of the British Isles leads the 
pupil forward from the later concepts of the fifth grade to 
the more comprehensive concepts of the third year of 
geographic study. 

The core of thought of the unit is that Britain is a land 
of new and old, and, like Northeastern United States, a 
land of attractive farms and pastures interspersed with 
woodlands, a land of many people and of many large cities 
with numerous grimy factory districts, great modern mills, 
and splendidly equipped harbors. The Irish Free State, 
on the other hand, is a land chiefly of farms and pastures. 
The place of Britain among the nations of the world, the 
density and uneven distribution of its population, the out- 
standing importance of its manufacturing and trade, the 
reputation of its people as seafarers, the development of 
numerous highly specialized manufacturing districts and 
of many great cities are among the human items which help 
to give character and personality to the British Isles. These 
aspects of British affairs are related to a natural environ- 
ment which includes the island nature of the region, loca- 
tion in upper middle latitude near the mainland of Europe, 
excellent offshore fishing grounds, a mild climate, prevail- 
ing westerly winds which blow from the waters of the rel- 
atively warm North Atlantic drift, rainfall moderate to 
abundant, considerable high land but much low land, rich 
and varied resources such as coal, iron, china clay, fertile 
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soils, natural grasslands, many streams, great lengtli of 
coast line, and many good natural harbors. 

The Wales unit outlined on pages 298-301 shows the 
specific types of relationships which are developed in such a 
treatment. 

In the work of the sixth grade new relationships arise 
which constitute an advance in difSculty and comprehen- 
siveness as great as that encountered in the advance a year 
earlier to the geographic associations of the work region. 

(1) The relations between industry and natural environ- 
ment continue to be stressed, but somewhat more abstract 
human items are added, which are related to natural con- 
ditions through the medium of the work items. The greater 
difficulty of the new type of geographic concept lies not 
only in the rather abstract nature of the human item, but 
also in the tracing of the associations with natural condi- 
tions through an intervening item. Variation in density of 
population, for example, is related to different kinds of 
industry, each of which is in turn related to local natural 
conditions. 

(2) Another of these less concrete human items which is 
introduced in the sixth grade is that of the relative impor- 
tance of a country among the countries of the world. No 
attempt should be made, manifestly, to rank countries nu- 
merically in this regard but such a statement as ‘‘Britain 
is one of the few very imiiortant, powerful countries in 
the world’' leads to an attempt to discover the reasons for 
the “greatness” of such a small country, and also the rela- 
tions between that “greatn^” and the importance of vari- 
ous industries, and, in turn, the relations between those 
industries and the natural environmental complex, leading 
elements of which have already been listed. Understand- 
ings of this kind in the sixth grade designedly help to pre- 
pare the way for a later grasp of the geography of world 
power. 
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These two aspects of human affairs, namely, density of 
population and relative national importance, should be 
stressed time after time in relation to different natural con- 
ditions, for it is only through the investigation of these 
associations in country after country that pupils come to 
grasp the fact that distribution of population and compara- 
tive national status are as much a part of the geographic 
personality of a land as are the industries carried on there. 

A word of caution should be given here, lest inadver- 
tently it be supposed that national accomplishments are 
explainable solely on a geographic basis. Clearly national 
status depends also on the intelligence and industry which 
the people bring to bear on the utilization of their natural 
resources. Examples abound. The British, for example, 
did not become sailors just because of an insular homeland, 
an abundance of fish in the adjacent waters, many good 
harbors, and timber for shipbuilding. They are sailors be- 
cause, having these natural assets, they took advantage of 
them. Germany may be cited as a case in which the inhab- 
itants have overcome serious adverse natural conditions, 
and by the expenditure of much thought and effort have 
made productive use of resources which are, in various 
respects, rather meager. Denmark, through education and 
cooperation, has built an enviable economic structure by 
making the best of what was a discouraging natural situa- 
tion. In contrast to Denmark, Spain and Portugal have 
probably not made the most effective use of the natural 
resources of the Iberian peninsula. For centuries Japanese 
rulers prevented the development of their country along 
some lines by prohibiting international intercourse. Polit- 
ical and economic oppression has until recently prevented 
some of the peoples of Europe from profitably adjusting 
their affairs to their natural habitat. These and other eases 
which could be cited support the position taken above, 
namely, that the status of a nation cannot be explained 
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solely in terms of adjustment to natural environment. Pos- 
session of vast natural assets does not, ipso facto, mean 
greatness for the nation. 

(3) A third new idea, one already implied, is the or- 
ganization of geographic material by political regions. In 
Anglo-America there were but two major political units 
involved, and work regions rather than states or provinces 
served best the level of geographic thinking attained in 
the fifth grade. The people in the United States and Can- 
ada do not differ significantly from state to state or prov- 
ince to province in their method of adapting their affairs 
to natural conditions. In Europe and Asia, however, peo- 
ple adapt their ways of living to natural conditions very 
differently in the various political entities which make up 
the continent. It is important, therefore, that sixth-grade 
^‘geographers” take cognizance of the fact, for without it 
their interpretation of much that is met will be inadequate, 
and, furthermore, world affairs are presented not by re- 
gions of industry but by political units. This does not mean 
that the work region ceases to be important in geographic 
thinking. On the contrary, at no stage does it cease to be 
significant. For example, the major concept of the political 
region may be built up through a grasp of the minor con- 
cepts of the work regions which the country comprises; 
and the work region constitutes a valuable basis for com- 
parative and summary studies at the end of the year or 
during the progress of the year’s work. 

(4) A fourth advance made at the sixth-grade level is 
the training given in stating in terse, explicit terms the 
geographic relationships discovered. Heretofore the phras- 
ing of the relationship statement has been done largely by 
the instructor, but at this stage the pupils not only work 
out the association but are gradually made responsible for 
the formulation of the statement which expresses the con- 
clusions reached in the investigation. 
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Limited space precludes the outlining of the remaining 
Eurasian units of study, but the following units, in the 
order indicated, have proved satisfactory in practice: 

1. British Isles 

2. France 

3. Germany 

4. Denmark, Holland, and Belgium 

5. Scandinavia 

6. Iberia 

7. Italy, Switzerland, and Austria 

8. Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia 

9. Japan 

10. China 

11. India 

12. Southeastern Asia 

13. The Land of the Five Seas 

14. The Bridge Lands of Southeastern Europe 

15. Russia 

It is to be noted that eastern Asiatic countries are in- 
troduced following western European countries, while 
those of eastern Europe and western Asia are treated last. 
This is done because the last named of the three groups 
are countries which partake somewhat of the nature of 
those between which they lie. Also the children have no 
basis for understanding the many problems of these lands 
which arise out of their intermediate position without hav- 
ing concepts of the lands between which they form a bridge. 

Seventh grade. It remains to complete the first stage 
of geographic training by making detailed studies of the 
geography of Latin America, Africa, and Australia in the 
order named. This involves the introduction of various 
relationships which are customarily classified as poliiieal 
geography. Since these southern lands have been developed 
by Europeans, as far as modem civilization is concerned, 
there are evidenced there the .adjustments, and some mal- 
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adjustments, to natural conditions made under the ideas 
and customs developed in relation to European natural 
conditions. Such concepts are typical of the somevrhat 
greater difficult^" of the next level of geographic thinking. 
Activities of many kinds are related not only to local nat- 
ural emdronment but to natural environment elsewhere, 
and form a transition to the second stage of geographic 
training. 

By the time the child has reached this level of thinking, 
at or near the end of the seventh grade or of the first year 
of junior high school, he has completed his initial regional 
survey of the world, and should have developed the power 
to deal satisfactorily with the basic internal relationships 
in the more important regions of the world. 

Having completed, in one cycle, the type of work indi- 
cated in the foregoing pages, the pupil is then ready to 
advance to multiregional, world units. The first of these, 
manifestly, should deal with the external or world rela- 
tions of his own country, a study appropriate for late sev- 
enth-grade or early eighth-grade work. It is clear that, if 
children are allowed to stop short of completing in the 
seventh or eighth grade the unit dealing with the world 
relations of their own country, they will be deprived of 
experience which makes, to their training for American 
citizenship, valuable contributions which can be made 
through no other avenue. 

A study of the external geographic relations of the 
United States involves a consideration of such questions 
as the rank of the United States among the more important 
trading countries of the world; the nature and origin of 
the chief imports, and the nature and destinations of the 
chief exports ; the business done by the leading ports ; over- 
seas trade routes; immigration; geographic aspects of 
world power; and responsibility for world progress. 

While the evidence is against home geography as a study 
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in the initial stages of geographic training, obviously, pro- 
vision ought to be made elsewhere in the course of study 
for the investigation of appropriate aspects of the geog- 
raphy of the home locality. The pupil is better prepared 
to undertake a survey of the home district after he has 
completed his study of the world and of the external geo- 
graphic relations of the United States than he is at any 
earlier stage of his training. Preferably, then, home geog- 
raphy should be introduced in the seventh or eighth grade. 
If it should seem desirable to begin a study of the home 
district earlier than this, an appropriate time would be 
when the pupil has completed his study of the United 
States, late in the fifth grade. In the latter case, the study 
of the home locality, once begun, can be continued profit- 
ably throughout the remainder of the course, along with 
the regular classroom work. An understanding of most 
aspects of local geography can best be attained through 
study in the field. 

The technique of presentation. The effective presenta- 
tion of such units as have been indicated involves the use 
of techniques which are peculiarly appropriate to geog- 
raphy, Without the employment of these techniques it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to lead pupils to the mastery of 
geographic cores of thought. Space permits the outlining 
of only a few of the procedures which lead to the gaining 
of specific abilities that constitute integral parts of the 
larger ability to think geographically. These notes can do 
no more than to indicate the types of skills which must be 
developed. 

L Developing the ability to interpret geographic com- 
plexes in the field. The value of this ability can scarcely be 
overemphasized since the field is the geographer’s labora- 
tory. 

(1) The types of cultural features to be recognized are 
chiefly those pertaining to agricultural, pastoral, lumber- 
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ing, hunting and fishing; commercial, manufactural, and 
recreational activities. 

(2) The natural features to be observed are those ^’rhich 
help to explain actual or potential utilization of land and 
other natural resources. 

(3) In the survey of a landscape explanations are sought 
for such phenomena as 

(а) The distribution of population 

(б) The types of buildings, clothes, foods 

(c) Methods of travel 

(d) The kinds of work carried on in different places (see [1] 
above) 

(e) The dominance of certain economic activities 

(/) Areas set apart for recreation 

(g) Human activities other than those listed 

(h) Waste land 

It is not to be thought that all of these queries -which the 
geographer raises in the study of a landscape can be an- 
swered by visual observation only. Some of them can be 
solved in that way ; for some a tentative solution can thus 
be found ; in other cases the solution has to be sought else- 
where. 

II. Developing the aiility to read pictures. 

(1) Pictures afford the best substitute for direct obser- 
vation of landscapes, hence the procedure in the analysis 
of a pictured situation is comparable to that followed in 
looking at the original. 

(2) Prom some pictures geographic relationships can be 
read directly ; other pictures portray some of the elements 
of the complex; stiU others, and their name is legion, are 
entirely useless for geographic purposes. Only those pic- 
tures should be used which have a definite contribution to 
make to the unit in which they are introduced and they 
should be used at junctures where that contribution can 
be made most effectively. 
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(3) The amount of meaning to be read from a given 
picture varies with the stage of advancement of the pupils. 

(4) Captions are likely to reduce the amount of think- 
ing done in the study of a picture. 

(5) A good picture needs to be studied as thoroughly as 
a page of text. 

(6) Definite purposes are requisite in picture study; and 
careful checking of the findings is also essential. 

(7) Uncaptioned pictures constitute an effective means 
of testing possession of concepts and of power to think 
geographically. 

(8) All of the various types of pictures such as lantern 
slides, moving pictures, prints, and half-tones are valuable. 
Prints and half-tones, however, constitute the most valuable 
single source of pictorial material available for classroom 
use. 

(9) Some of the early steps to be taken in developing 
this ability are : 

(a) Selection of pictures in terms of the geographic under- 
standings to be attained through their use 

(h) Directing of attention to familiar cultural elements in an 
unfamiliar complex 

(c) Encouraging the a'sking of why questions regarding the 
unfamiliar, cultural elements 

{d) Directing attention to natural features in answering the 
questions indicated in (c) 

(e) Holding children responsible for the adequate comparison 
of features shown in pictures of the various regions studied 

{/) Insistence on the expression by the children of the geo- 
graphic relationships suggested by the pictures 

(g) Holding pupils responsible for checking the relationships 
thus suggested 

III. Developing the ability to read maps and globes. 

(1) The basic principle is that the idea must precede 
the symbol. 

(2) The early maps must be exceedingly simple; it is as 
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great a pedagogical crime to present to a beginner in map 
reading a page full of complicated map symbols as it is to 
present to a beginner in text reading a page from a treatise 
on a technical subject. The reading of a page of map sym- 
bols is a highly technical performance. 

(3) The introduction to the symbolic representation of 
cnltnral and natural features can be made naturally 
through the use of aerial photographs taken at suecessiyely 
greater heights. 

An aeroplane view taken at a height of 1,000 feet shows 
the details of buildings, roads, fields, streams, etc., much 
as they would appear to an observer looking down upon 
them from a high hill. In a view of the same landscape 
taken at a height of half a mile minor details are lost but 
the major features retain their identity. Taken at a con- 
siderably greater height a photograph shows only the plan 
of the landscape, in which, for example, a road or a stream 
is represented by a line and a town by an irregular dot. 
The transition from the concrete to the symbolic is thus 
effectively made, for the line, dot, etc., which are abstract 
symbols, represent in the mind of the child the stream, 
town, etc., which are actual features of the landscape. 

(4) The making of maps is one of the best ways of learn- 
ing to read maps made by others. 

(5) Maps may be used: 

(a) In the building up of a concept 

(h) In the presentation of findings 

(e) In testing knowledge and ability to perform 

(6) The mere outlining of the steps to be taken in de- 
veloping map- and globe-reading ability would require sev- 
eral pages but the three stages in such training may be 
briefly characterized. 

Stage I should be accomplished in the course of the first 
two or three units of fourth-grade study and consists (a) 
of the use of a very few symbols, such as those for land, 
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water, river, city, and coast in expressing facts learned 
abont the regions with whieb these units are concerned; 
and (1) of the imposition of these symbols upon a globe 
symbol. 

Stage II, which should be completed by the end of the 
first year of geographic work, is characterized by (a) the 
use of the same simple type of map as was used in Stage I ; 
(&) the introduction of new symbols on these maps at junc- 
tures where they are needed ; and (c) the imposition of each 
new map symbol on the globe symbol. Symbols for con- 
tinents, equator, and poles should be introduced near the 
end of this stage, not near the beginning, for it is not till 
near the end of the year’s work that the first principle can 
be applied, that of preceding the symbol with the concept. 
Parallels, meridians, latitude, longitude, and terms and 
symbols of this order of difficulty belong in Stage III, lati- 
tude in the fifth grade, and longitude in the sixth or sev- 
enth, preferably the seventh. 

Stage III is characterized by the introduction of new 
types of maps at junctures where they are needed in the 
development of the geographic units in which they are 
introduced, but never without translating imagery into the 
new symbols, and subsequently translating those symbols 
into imagery which is made immediate use of in geographic 
thinking. Development of this sort should progress rapidly 
during the second year of geographic work, during which 
many new types of maps are introduced. At later levels, 
development is chiefly through repeated and increasingly 
intensive interpretation of types of maps introduced earlier, 
with only occasional new symbols or new types of maps 
added. This stage is characterized also by the expression 
on maps and globes of many types of facts, resulting in a 
great variety of pupil-made maps and globe material, aU 
of which must function definitely in the development of 
the habit of geographic thinking. 
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IV. Developing other' techniques. Other distinctive tech- 
niques are those concerned mth the progressive develop- 
ment of : 

(1) A technical or semiteehnical reading vocabulary, 
and the habit of discovering geographic relations through 
reading, and of expressing them in writing. 

(2) Skill in the interpretation of statistics and graphs 
used for geographic purposes. 

(3) Ability to use museum materials effectively. 

(4) Ability to summarize and present significant find- 
ings discovered in geographic study. 

To shoTV the steps in each of these types of training, the 
levels at which they are appropriate, and the specific part 
they play in geographic thinking would require a good- 
sized book and, hence, cannot be attempted as part of 
one chapter. 

Relation of technique to the course of study. The ideal 
course of study in geography is one which not only names 
the units to be mastered, and describes them in terms of 
their cores of thought, but which (1) lists the major under- 
standings, that is, the more important geographic relation- 
ships; (2) indicates the types of pupil activities which are 
to be employed in the mastery of the cores of thought ; and 
(3) states specifically the gains in various special skills 
which should be made in the course of the various units* 
Such a course serves as a real guide to teachers. 

The format of a unit in such a course mi^ht well be: 

I. Core of thought of the uniL 

II. Understandings involved in developing this core of 
thought. 

III. PupU activities. The pupil activities involved are : 

(1) Those which contribute to landscape interpreting 
ability in the course of contributing to the mastery of the 
unit, 

(2) Those which contribute to map and globe inter- 
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preting ability in the course of contributing to the mastery 
of the unit. 

IV. Besuliing (diainments which should he tested. 

The writing of the course of study. The construction 
of a course of study in geography, as in other fields, is a 
task for the specialist and not for the generalist. This fact 
does not in any way discount the Yalue of the grade teach- 
er’s work which is unique in the educational world; it does 
point to the necessity for distinguishing functions. The 
qualifications for formulating a course of study are those 
of the expert who (1) has had many years of training in 
the academic aspects of human ecology; (2) has a thorough 
grasp of the philosophy of the subject; (3) has. a perspec- 
tive of the whole field so that the foundation in the elemen- 
tary school is built with a view to the superstructure which 
is to be erected upon it in school and in life ; (4) has the 
ability to select and organize material toward adequate 
ends; (5) has an intimate knowledge of children at the 
various school levels; (6) has a grasp of the technique of 
developing geographic concepts at the various levels of 
attainment; and (7) other qualifications comparable to 
those possessed by the consultant in law, engineering, or 
medicine. 

In contrast to the capabilities of the specialist those of 
the classroom generalist are (1) to comprehend the mean- 
ing and significance of objectives already pointed out; (2) 
to recognize standards to be met; (3) to distinguish be- 
tween materials which meet those standards and those 
which do not; (4) to recognize good technique and to faow 
why it is good; (5) to acquire a command of the subject 
matter and the philosophy of the subject laid down in the 
course of study; (6) to get the habit of geographic anal- 
ysis; (7) to become acquainted with the tools of geographic 
work; and (8) to develop proficiency in other ways on the 
executive firing line of the subject. 
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It is not a ease of assessing different values to the dif- 
ferent functions segregated; neither the specialist nor the 
generalist can operate without the other. It is a ease of a 
division of labor so that the school may function properly. 
Measurement of results. The most significant fact of 
which supervisors should be aware concerning the meas- 
urement of results in geography is that there are available 
at present no standardized tests which are satisfactory for 
this purpose. Those that have been published test, for the 
most part, mere by-products of the subject instead of its 
essentials. Strange though it seems at first thought, vari- 
ous so-called geography tests may be “passed” satisfac- 
torily by one who does not even know the nature of modem 
geography, not to mention its content. They call for lists 
of products, location facts, and the like which can be mem- 
orized quite apart from any geographic thinking. Ob- 
viously, then, they cannot measure geographic achievement. 
Upon second thought, however, this situation is readily 
understandable. The change in the nature of geography is 
relatively recent, very recent indeed, in so far as elemen- 
tary geography is concerned, and the momentum of the 
past is operative in the making of many present-day tests. 
Even many who advocate whole-heartedly the newer t3rpe 
of geography revert to old-time habits of thought when it 
comes to the construction of tests. Then, too, the line of 
least resistance encourages the testing of by-products in- 
stead of the testing of real geographic achievement. It is 
relatively simple to ask for isolated facts, and by no means 
so simple* to test the understanding of geographic relation- 
ship, the mastery of cores of thought, and the possesion of 
specific abilities. To do the latter, however, is entirely prac- 
ticable and in time it will he effectively done, a prophecy for 
which there is much supporting evidence. There is, for 
example, a very marked effort to include in the newer tests 
some real geography. Unfortunately such material as has 
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been published to date must be used with discriminating 
care because, though obviously constructed with the best 
of intentions, it is in many eases so worded as to be inac- 
curate. To illustrate, children are asked, let us say, to name 
or select from a list of natural items those which ‘‘controP’ 
or “determine’’ a given human activity. Now one of the 
elements of geographic thinking, as was pointed out earlier 
in the chapter, is the habit of thinking in terms of adjust- 
ments as contrasted with the fallacious habit of thinking in 
terms of “controls” or “determinations.” The only cor- 
rect reaction on the part of the student to such a problem 
would be to say that no natural items control or determine 
the activity named. Yet the constructor of such a test 
problem means, of course, for the child to select something, 
and probably would give him no credit for the correct 
reaction. 

To cite another type of error common in such material : 
in using a multiple-choice device, a test problem calls on 
pupils to cheek the item in a given list which explains the 
importance of manufacturing in New England. Of course, 
no single item or small group of items can do this, and the 
effort to meet such a demand can but tend to form bad 
habits of geographical thinking. Such an exercise could be 
so worded, however, as to be valuable. The mere substitu- 
tion of “helps to explain” for “explains” makes all the 
difference between valuable and worthless work. Somewhat 
similar fallacies are observable in various “best reason” 
devices. For example, a child is asked to choose the best 
reason for growing wheat in Saskatchewan from a list of 
items which includes a statement concerning soil conditions, 
another concerning climatic conditions, etc. He is asked, 
in other words, to do what no living person can do, namely, 
to tell which of these factors is of greatest importance. 
Without soil, the climatic conditions would be of no avail, 
and vice versa. No quantitative comparison of these values 
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is possible. All such fallacies (and tbe list of types of 
errors could be extended considerably) are due to inac- 
curate g'eograpliical thinking on the part of tlie authors of 
the tests, and that in turn is due largely to lack of expe- 
rience in such tMnking. In time, these difficulties mil be 
overcome, and further experimentation will result in cor- 
rect test problems. Some few of the latter are even now 
to be found among the others, but they stiU are too few 
to make the use of any of the publ^ed tests worth while 
in a school system. 

The situation in regard to testing is by no means so dis- 
couraging as the discussion thus far might lead one to 
expect, however, for there are various means of testing 
which may be employed the while experimentation is going 
forward with the construction of appropriate standardized 
tests. Meanwhile, testing can proceed along such lines as 
are indicated below. 

Completion tests. One of the simplest devices to be used 
in testing the understanding of geographic relationships 
during this transition period is that of leaving out -critical 
words in well formulated statements of such relationships. 
Por example, the ... of the seas between Britain and the 
mainland, the many good , . - along its coasts, and its 
location on . . . are among the natural advantages which 
help to explain the importance of its foreign trade. By 
filling in these blanks with the words ^‘narrowness,” “har- 
bors,” and “islands,” the child shows that he understands 
something of the relation of British trade to the factors of 
nearness to the European mainland, good harbors, and 
insularity. 

After formulating a course of study, then, in accordance 
with the scheme suggested above, one has material which 
can be converted into testing material by simply omitting 
critical words in the statements of cores of thought and of 
geographic relationships. Moreover, sentences may be 
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found in texts which serve this purpose. Care must be 
taken to avoid, in selecting such statements, any which illus- 
trate fallacies such as those pointed out above. 

Recognition tests. Another means of using paragraphs 
from texts or courses of study for testing purposes at the 
end of a group of units, is to supply the groups of rela- 
tionships or the cores of thought, or both, of various units, 
omitting in each case the name of the region involved. If 
children can name each region so characterized correctly, 
they prove that they associate these groups of relation- 
ships with the region where they are exhibited. Such a 
scheme can be worked in the case of cities as well as in 
that of regions. 

Matching tests. Instead of supplying groups of rela- 
tionships, such as those used in recognition tests, there might 
be presented in one list groups of outstanding cultural 
items which give personality to specific countries indicated, 
and in another list groups of natural items. The test lies 
in the matching of appropriate groups of cultural and 
natural items. 

Equipment. In view of the number and variety of books 
and other materials for the teaching of geography which 
are on the market, it is of prime importance that those 
charged with the responsibility for selection should have 
definite standards by which to judge the qualities of various 
kinds of equipment, 

Reading material. The first requisite in equiping a class 
for geographic study is a basic text. It is necessary, also, 
that each pupil have a copy of the book chosen. In some 
school systems it is the custom to provide a class with a half- 
dozen copies of each of the texts on the market, and to 
expect beginners, for example, to come to valid conclusions 
from the perusal of several different, and frequently con- 
flicting, presentations of a subject. Such a procedure 
demands on the part of children a maturity of judgment 
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which only the specialist in the field may be expected to 
possess. Granted an adequate basic text in the hands of 
each child, however, there is a place for the use of other 
texts as supplementary material to be used after definite 
concepts have been developed under the guidance of the 
textbook 

Additional textbooks, used in the way indicated, become 
part of the generous amount of supplementary reading 
material helpful, if properly used, at all levels of instruc- 
tion in geography. The very term supplementary, however, 
denotes the appropriate use to be made of such literature. 

The criteria by which the qualities of textbooks and sup- 
plementary reading materials may be judged are as follows: 

I. Geographic quality, (1) The degree to which the material 
adheres to the theme of the relationships between man and his 
natural environment; (2) the quality of pictures, maps, and 
graphs; (3) the degree of accuracy of facts given; (4) the degree 
of unity, coherence, and progressiveness in the development of 
the theme. 

II. Psychological qmlity. (1) The degree to which the 
material is comprehensible to the child for whom it is intended; 

(2) the degree of appeal that the material makes to children; 

(3) the quality of the study guide provided, which quality de- 
pends on (a) the amount and kind of motivation provided, 
(6) the definiteness with which the directions are stated, (c) the 
emphasis which is thrown upon central ideas having geographic 
quality, (d) the suitability of the exercises with regard to the 
interests and ability of the child, (e) the educational quality 
of the use made of pictures, maps, and graphs, (/) the degree to 
which results are checked and tested, and (g) the suitability of the 
quantity of material to the child's needs; (4) the degree to which 
the material stimulates desire for further work in geography ; and 
(5) the logic of the organization of the material presented. 

III. Mechanical quality. The quality of paper, binding, half- 
tones, maps, arrangement of pictures, and of printing, the latter 
involving consideration of suitability of size of type, spacing, 
and length of line to the child's needs. The suitability of the 
size of book to conveni^ce of handling by children should also 
be considered. 
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Other' maier'ials. VTall maps constitute an important 
item of equipment. These should be physical maps, Tvith 
the boundaries of political divisions indicated inconspicu- 
ously, rather than political maps. Such maps should in- 
clude, as a minimum, one of each continent, one of the 
United States, and one of the world, not on Mercator" $ 
projection, but on an equal-area projection, with horizontal 
parallels of latitude. Outline maps, at least of the areas 
named above, on slated cloth are a great convenience, and 
outline maps oi various areas for desk use are a necessity 
for eifective work. 

A physical globe (not relief), twelve inches in diameter 
or larger, should be provided for each room. A blank 
slated globe, and one with a similar finish but with the 
continents outlined, is a valuable addition to classroom 
equipment. 

In the assembling of prints, half-tones, lantern slides, 
and other museum materials it should be kept clearly in 
mind that nothing is gained by making collections which 
are merely interesting ; illustrative materials, as in the case 
of reading matter, for example, should contribute to geo- 
graphic ends. 

Geographic liteiuttore. Geographic periodicals which 
are of value to supervisors and others in aiding them, some 
in one way and some in another, to keep abreast of devel- 
opments in the subject include the following: 

The Journal of Geography 
Economic Geography 

Geography (formerly The Geographical Teacher) 

Annals of the Association of American Geographers 

The National Geographic Magazine 

The Geographical Eemem 

Travel 

Mentor 

Asia 
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Another helpful method of keeping up with the subject, 
particnlarlv in securing accurate current data of various 
kinds, is the consistent use of various federal government 
publications. These include the yearbooks of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and of Commerce, the Atlas of Aimri- 
can Agriculture, the annual Statistical Abstracts, Geogra- 
phy of the WorlcVs Agriculture^, annual reports of the 
Commissioner of Fisheries, Farmers’ Bulletins, publica- 
tions of the National Park Service, etc. 

In addition to such material, which can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, many state 
and municipal publications can be readily secured. Au- 
thoritative information on foreign countries is published 
annually in The Statesman's Yearbook, One of the most 
valuable features of this book is the list, for each country, 
of the sources from which the data are secured. 

The newer material on methods is listed by Frederick K. 
Branom in A Bibliography of Recent Literature on the 
Teaching of Geography^ published by Clark University. A 
book entitled The Measurement of Achievement in Geog- 
raphy (Macmillan, 1925) by Mendel E. Branom contains 
a lengthy bibliography of publications concerned with test- 
ing. Information regarding books on the technique of 
teaching, as well as on subject matter, may be secured from 
the advertising and review pages of the periodicals men- 
tioned above. It is to be regretted, however, that no one 
book on the teaching of geography has as yet succeeded in 
fully demonstrating the application of the basic principles 
laid down earlier in this chapter. A few courses of study 
have been published, and others are in preparation, which 
show encouraging progress in putting into practice a sound 
philosophy of geography. The new Wichita, Kansas, course 
of study is one of those which definitely provides for the 
presentation of geographic relationships. 

In evaluating courses of study as they appear from time 
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to time, supervisors must apply as many as are appropri- 
ate of the criteria set up earlier for evaluating texts. Sim- 
ilarly, the merits of new books and other equipment must 
be adjudged in the light of these standards. 

In conclusion, the most basic consideration in the teach- 
ing of geography, whether one is concerned with the con- 
tent material, the method of presenting it, or the tools 
to be used in so doing, is that from first to last steady 
growth is to be made by the pupil in the understanding 
of Human Ecology, in the ability to think in terms of the 
relationships between human life and the natural environ- 
ment, and in the power to apply such thinking to everyday 
life. 
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THE SUPEBVISIOX OF HISTOET 
BY MABY G. KELTY 

Supervisor of Social Studies, Training Department, and 
Instructor in the Teaching of the Social Studies, State 
Teachers' College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Introduction. The general scope of supervision has been 
defined and delimited in previous chapters. In attempting 
to apply the principles there enunciated, the supervisor of 
history is forced to the conclusion that very little of the 
practice in his subject has been scientifically established as 
valid. He ■will have scientific guidance, then, at only a 
few points; the rest of his course must be based frankly 
on expert opinion and on that practice in the field which is 
generally agreed upon as good. 

In regard to the organization of supervision, two pri- 
mary problems present themselves, vertical versus horizon- 
tal supervision, and departmental versus home-room teach- 
ing. 

Vertical or horizontal supervision f Should supervision 
be vertical, that is, each major subject under the care of 
one person throughout all the grades,^ or horizontal, that 
is, the primary grades under one supervisor, the interme- 
diate grades under another, junior high school under a 
third, and so on ? 

The usual practice is to employ the method of horizontal 
or general supervision. However, a few ^sterns such as 

1 J. Montgomery Gambrill, “Vertical Supervision and a Con- 
tinnons Program for the Tvrdve Grades,” The Eietoricai Outlook, 
Vol. 15 (1924), p. 37. 
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the states of Pennsylvania and New York, and the cities of 
Oakland, California, and Detroit, Michigan, employ the 
vertical plan for the following reasons: fl) Coordination of 
work among elementary, junior, and senior high schools is 
imperative. (2) Tlie course throughout should be coherent 
and cumulative, the purposes unilSed. (3) Only the spe- 
cialist supervisor can attain that wide knowledge of a field 
that will enable him to serve as a consulting expert. 

A school system, then, is faced with the necessity of 
choosing its plan of supervision, and of so perfecting its 
organization as to take advantage of expert leadership in 
each field and yet to harmonize the whole. 

DeparimentaJ or Home-Room Teaching in Elementary 
Schools? VThen departmental teaching first began in the 
upper grades of the elementary schools, enthusiastic advo- 
cates urged its adoption in the middle grades also.- Some 
schools tried the experiment at that time and an increasing 
number seems to be committed to the plan at present. 
Others decided after several years’ experience that it was 
unsuited to younger children* The prevailing practice 
to-day seems to be to departmentalize instruction in the 
junior high school, but to continue most of the work in 
tbs elementary school, outside the so-caUed special subjects, 
on the one-teacher plan. The Dalton laboratory method, 
however, is encouraging departmentalization or specializa- 
tion even in the intermediate grades. Carefully controlled 
experiments might well be conducted to enable progressive 
teachers or principals to subject their preferences and 
prejudices in this matter to verification.® 

The objectives of the teaching of history. Any formu- 
lation of objectives should begin with the objectives of 

- Van Evrie Kilpatrick, Departmental Teaching in Blemeniarg 
Schools (Maenjillaa Co., 1908). 

» E, Becker and K, K. Gleason, ‘^Departmentalization in the Inter- 
mediate Grades/* The Elementary School Journal, VoL 28, Sept., 
1927, pp. 62-66. 
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general education, -udiich topic, however, lies outside the 
scope of this chapter. 

Next should follow a formulation of the objectives of the 
social studies as a group/ which also lies outside the prov- 
ince of the present discussion. 

Specific objectives of hisfory. Our present concern is 
with the objectives of history.® At the outset we must 
realize that there are no scientifically established objectives 
that are generally accepted by educators, such as may be 
found for example in spelling, although numerous studies 
have been made in the history field. Vliat then, is the 
supervisor to do while more complete experimentation is 
being carried on ? He will find that present-day objectives 
are set up by two methods; one, a study of social needs as 
determined by scientific study of society ; the other, a state- 
ment by experts in history as to what values this particular 
subject can supply which other fields either do not supply 
or do not supply so fully. 

The supervisor will probably consider objectives set up 
by both methods, using the one as a check against the 
other, until such time as the scientific studies shall have 
been completed and agreement arrived at among special- 
ists and educators. Many extravagant claims will be 
largely discounted.® 

The following tabulation (1) shows the objectives for- 
mulated on the basis of opinion, by various subject commit- 
tees, by students of history, and by writers in the field of 
education. 

4G. A Mxrick, “The Social Subjects in Grades V and VI,'’ The 
Elementary School Journal^ Vol. 27, April, 1927, pp, 685-591. 

5 Tyler Kepner, 'Training the Teacher in Service/’ The Eistoricul 
Outlook, VoL 18, Oct,, 1927, p. 274. A bibliography on aims and 
values. 

« Fremont P. Wirth, “Ultimate Objectives and Goals of Achieve- 
ment for History in the Public Schools,” The Historical Outlook, 
Vol. 19, March, 1928, pp. 117-119. A recent evaluation that states 
certam principles by which the objectives are to be chosen. 
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The Objectives Discussed by National CoM^nrTEESy 


TABiriiATiosr I 


d 

^ S J O BQ ^ 

■1^.51 I 
sl 1 

2 «s ^ ^ « 

-2 -2 II 


I 2 I t g o3 od 


ComarrEKS: I 

CJommittee of Ten, N.EwA. 1S93 X X X X X 

Committee of Seven, A.H A 1S9S X X 

Committee of Eight, A.H.A 1908 

Committee on Social Studies of the Commission on 1914- 

Roorjpinization of Secondary Education, N.E A... 1916 X X 

Committee on History and JMucatioa for Citizen- 1918- 

diip, N.E.A., A.HA 1921 X X 

WniTEBs ON Histout: 

Hmadale, B A-, How to Studj/ and T each History . . I893 x X X .... X 

Kemp, E. W., An Outiine of ifcthod in History .... 1S96 X X 

Bovrne^H.B., The Teaching of History arid Civics , . 1902 X X X X ... 

Salmon, Lucy, Principles in the Teaching of Hilary, . 1902 X X .... X ... 

Special Melkodin History 1903 X 

KeatixkS, M. W., . 1910 X 

Hartwell, M. A., The Teaching of Hist, in the High ScA. 1913 

I>nvU^C.O.fGwideto JHethodsandObsertaHoninHist. 1914 X X .... X X 

Wayland,J.W., Haw to TmcA American History ... 1914 X X X 

Johnson, Henry, TeacAiny 0/ History 1915 X X ! 

Jarvis, C. H., Teaching of History 1917 

Kendall, C. N., and Stryker, F. E,, Historyinihe Me- 

menUtry Schoci 1918 X X X X 

Hill, H. C., in The Historical Outlook^ VoL 12, pp. 

310-315, 1921 1921 X X 

Klapper, Paul, The Teaching of History 1926 X X 

Osbum, W, J., Are We Making Good at Teaching 

Histaryt. 1926 X X X 

Wampts ON EnrcATioN: 

Monroe, Paul, JVinmpicsa/ Secondary Edttcotion 1914 

Judd, C. H., Psychology ofH. S. Sitbjecis. 1915 X T. .. 

Fre em a n , Frank, Psychology of the Common Brandies 1916 ! ] ! ! ! . ' " 

Betta, G. H., Class Room Method and Management. . . 1917 X X X - - 

Bape^, li. W., Teaching Elementary School Subjects.. 1917 X ! ! . . 

Bobbitt, Franklin, The Ctaricultan 1918 

lz2£lis,A.,iVinmpieso/Seamdary 1918 X X .... .... X 

Bonser, F., ITAe Elementary School Curriculum 1920 .... X X 

PJbtilippi, C. A., Modem Methods and the Elementary 

Sn6dd«ml^vid,inrAer«oeAers'CoiIi«He<»rd, Jan. 1924 ..!! X !!!!!!!! X 

Toital maaber of Jarirs mentioned’ 18 17 3 9 13 
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The studies that have attempted to collect data on social 
needs have centered on such subjects as the activities a 
good citizen carries on, the citizenship material he talks 
and reads about, what traits he considers desirable, etc. 
Following is a representative but by no means complete 
list : 

Bobbitt, Franklin, How to Hake a Curriculum (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1924), pp. 97-128. 

, and others, “Cumculum Investigations/’ Supplementary 

Educational Monographs, University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
Evidence as to the major fields of human concern. 
Hockett, John A., A Determination of the Major Social Prob- 
lems of American Life, Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
National Education Association, Third Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence (1925), pp. 225-227, 253-255, 266- 
269. Studies by Cocking and Goss to ascertain the opinions 
of laymen; and by Peters, to analyze cultural needs. 

, Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 

(1927), pp. 239-241, 241-242, 242-243. Studies by Duleboim 
to determine civic deficiencies, by Lorenzen to determine ap- 
proved ways of living, and by Mahan to determine duties 
and difflculties of citizens. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Seventeenth Year- 
book, Pali: I (1918), pp. 63-80, 81-89, 90-96. Studies by 
Bassett on political platforms and references to modem 
political problems, and by Marston, McKown, and Bagley 
on misplacements of emphasis by comparison of texts with 
standard references. 

, Twenty-second Yearbook^ Part II (1923), pp. 216-233, 

234-259, 200-273. Studies by Washburne as to historical 
allusions in periodical literature; by Horn as to library with- 
drawals; by Rugg as to problems of contemporary life. 
Eroo, E. U., Curriculum Studies in the Social Sciences and Citi- 
zenship (Greeley, Colo., 1928). 

The supervisor is confronted with the difficult task of 
going through a mass of material such as that given above 
and selecting out those elements most commonly agreed 
upon; he must then select again those which seem best 
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attainable by the means of instruction in history. Very 
helpful analytical discussions are those given by John-on 
and Hill/ HilFs keen evaluation of different objectives 
may be illustrated by the following : 

False or I^^adequate Objectives LEGiTiiiATE Objecti\'es 
(By-Products, Not Ends) 

To develop a narrow patriot- ‘‘Historieal-miRdedness^’ 
ism ® The search for truth 

To inculcate morals Demanding evidence 

To assist in the study of litera- Examining both sides of a 
ture, geography, etc. question 

The transfer theory Understanding of dependence 

of present on past 
Lasting intellectual tastes 

A usable form in which objectives may be drawn up 
follows : ® 

I. The objectives of geyieral education; of elementary edu- 
cation, 

II. The objectives of the social studies; of the social studies 
in the elementary school, 

III. The objectives of history: 

A. Ultimate Objectives. 

1. Understandings. 

Understanding of present-day institutions. 

7 Henry Johnson, “The Question of Aims and Values,'' Teaching 
of History (Macmillan Co., 1915), See also, H. C. Hill, “History 
for History's Sake, Historiodl Outlook, Vol. 12, Dec., 1921, pp. 310- 
315. 

8 For a treatment of the whole matter of patriotism see Bessie 
Louise Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of History (Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1926), and A. K Heckel, 'Thire History and Patriotism,'* 
The Historical Outlook, YoL 16, Mar., 1925, pp. 106-110. For an 
interesting apologia for the teaching of patriotism through history 
see The Kew York City Board of Education, Report on History 
Textbooks Used in the Public Schools, 1920. 

sM. E. Herriott, *^ow to Make (bourses of Study in the Sodal 
Studies," Bureau of Educatimial Research, Bulletin No. 5, VoL 24, 
University of Illinois, 1926. Gives a much more elaborate classi- 
fication. 
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2. Attitudes. 

(а) Historical-mindedness ; search for truth; 
examining both sides of questions; demanding 
evidence. 

(б) Tolerance. 

3. Interests and tastes. 

Love of reading. 

B. Immediate Objectives. 

1. Understanding. 

Of movements (each unit considered sepa- 
rately). 

2. Generalizations: principles deduced from units. 

3. Concrete meanings. 

Concepts : vocabulary mastery. 

4. Fixed associations. 

[Minimal essential facts. 

5. Skills. 

Map making; construction, etc. 

IT. Specific objectives of history in the elementary school. 

Children’s interests and capacities and the diflSenlty of 
the subject matter used as means ‘will largely determine 
the gradation of objectives. Pew authors have attempted 
to formulate specific objectives for elementary-school his- 
tory, and no scientific studies have been made. 

The best that the supervisor can do, then, is to check the 
general scientific studies against the opinions of experts 
in the history field, psychologists, and curriculum-workers. 
For example, [Miss Salmon suggests as objectives for 
the first four grades: (1) to foster interest in the past, (2) 
to stimulate the imagination by vivid pictures; and (3) 
(for the later grades) to stimulate the enthusiasms. Judd 
proposes the reorganization of courses with regard to psy- 
chological analysis so that the emphasis throughout the 

10 Lucy Salmon, ‘Trinciples in the Teaching of History,” The 
First Yearbook of the National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education, 1902, pp. 55-56. 

11 C. H. Judd, Psychology of Bigh-School Subjects (Ginn & Co., 
1915), pp. 456-457. 
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earlier years may be placed on “ability to comprehend a 
coherent narrative of snecessiTe events’’ without much at- 
tempt at analysis. Later he wonld have the child begin to 
“understand the physical facts that influence history, mak- 
ing at this stage of the course a correlation between history 
and geography/’ that would demand power of comparison 
and associative thinking. Klapper^- proposes a threefold 
aim for the first four years: (1) to give young children a 
simple historic insight into the past by a study of some of 
the older types of civilization; (2) to familiarize children 
with the facts that explain the common celebrations; f3) to 
acquaint the children with a few of the most illustrious 
leaders in the history of mankind. For the fifth and sixth 
grades he proposes a “complete and well organized story 
of the development of present institutional life.” 

The writer has proposed elsewhere as tenfaiive objec- 
tives for the history work of the intermediate grades: 1. 
A love of the subject. 2. “Ability to comprehend a co- 
herent narrative of successive events.” 3. An elementary 
realization of the influence of geographic and economic 
forces. 4. The ability to use books. Certain of the courses 
of study recently published have listed divisional aims^* 
for the elementary school, some of which can very well be 
attained through the study of history. Others have listed 
specific grade objectives.^® for each of the first six grades, 
and have then proceeded to select material and activities 
to carry them into effect. 

From the foregoing discussion, it may be seen that the 

12 Paul Klapper, The Teaching of Eistory (D. Appleton & Co., 
1926), pp, 163-164. 

13 M. G. Kelty, Teaching American History in the Middle Grades 
of the Elementary School (Ginn & Co., 192S), p. 3. 

1* “General and Divisional Aims,” Board of Ednoation, Curriculunoi 
Bulletin No. 1, City of St, Louis, 1926, pp. 20-23. 

1® “Social Science Grades One, Two, Three, Four, Five, and Six,” 
Course of Study Monograph No. 20, Public Schools, D^ver, Colo- 
rado, 1926. 
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supervisor who wishes to bring to the attention of his school 
system the question of objectives must first prepare refer- 
ences to the literature on the subject, must bring it before 
his teachers, and assist them in their discussion of all 
phases, keeping before them constantly that the objectives 
are to be stated in terms of desirable changes in children. 
He must assume leadership in the formulation of general 
and specific objectives, which 'are to guide both the selection 
and organization of materials, and the technique adopted. 

Are the objeciinfi being attainedf Having come to a 
tentative conclusion with regard to what objectives to 
choose, the curriculum builder is then confronted with 
another problem. How can he judge whether or not the 
objectives are being attained? Some lend themselves to 
verification and some do not. Assistance may be had in 
the works of Stratemeyer and Bruner.^® For the list 
of legitimate aims given on p. 353 such lines of evidence as 
the following might be demanded. 

1. Historical Mindedness: Seeing both sides of questions 

Are the children willing to present arguments for the 
unpopular side of issues 

2. Connecting present with past 

Do the children bring to class newspaper clippings, maga- 
zines. recent books and pictures, etc., bearing on the 
present-day implications of the topic under consideration? 

3. Lasting intellectucd tastes 

Keep a record of the withdrawal of children's books 
from the library, or of reading during the reading 
period.' 

1 C F. B. Stratemeyer and H. B. Bruner, Rating Elementary School 
Courses of Study (Teachers Coll^, (Columbia University, 1926), 
pp. 63-64. 

17 M, G. Kelty, op. cit., p. 36, footnote, 

IS H. C. Lehman, “Reading Books *Just for Fun,' ” School Reciew, 
Vol. 34 (1926), pp. 357-364. See also Wm. A King, “The Develop- 
ment of Outside Reading of Elementary School Pupils,” Fourth 
Ymrhmk of the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association, 1925, pp. 360-366. 
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The objectives of the intermediate grades (p. S55) may 
be judged by the following : 

1. Love of the subject 

The same method as No. 3 above. Also supply children 
with a typed or printed list of aU the school subjects. 
Ask them to place a (1) before the subject they like best, 
a (2) before that they like next, etc. Chart the results. 

2. ^^Ahility to comprehend a coherent narrative of successive 
eventsr'^ 

See p. 401, ‘"The Steps of Organization and Recita- 
tion.” How many of the children can make an acceptable 
individual outline! How many can tell the complete 
story? 

3. Influence of geographic and economic forces 

Thought-tests pointing out relationships. 

4. The ability to use boohs 

Devise such a test as that described by Fineh.^® 

Problems in objectives. Supervisors should investigate 
such problems as the following : 

1. To what extent can the objectives in history be discovered 
by studies of social needs? 

2. How should the objectives in history for the elementary 
school differ from those of the junior high school? 

3. What is the attitude of your teachers toward patriotism 
as an objective? 

4. What attitude is to be taken with regard to the teaching 
of morals as an objective? 

5. Which of the objectives may admit transfer of training? 
How? Why? 

6. To what extent is every unit of work in the currieulum 
determined with reference to the objectives? 

7. Should different objectives be set up for ^eh grade? 
For each unit of work? 

8. To what extent are the objectives being realized in con- 
duct, especially “demanding evidence,” ^Tooking at both 
sides,” “tolerance”? 

9. How much of the subject matter in the course carries out 
the objective “understanding of present-day institutions^^? 

C. E. Finch, “Junior High-School Study Teats,” School Review, 
VoL 28 (1920), pp. 220-226. 
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10. How can you determine whether or not children are 
developing: an elementary understanding of the infiuenee 
of geographic and economic forces? 

11. How can you induence your teachers to welcome whole- 
heartedly the objectives determined upon by the committees? 

The course of study: a general survey. Time allotynent. 
Ayer's study of time allotments-® shows that history has 
risen from ienih place among the elementary-school sub- 
jects in 1904, to eighth in 1914. to seventh in 1924; and of 
the six ‘"subjects"' that outrank it, recess is one. 

However, no scientifically based time allotment can be 

TABULATION II 

Time Allotme?5TS op History ix ^^Iuoites per Week 


^TtruiBS 1 

i 

Grade 

I 

II 

III 

IT 

T 

TI 

1 . 

Committee of Ten, N.E.A,, 1893 





120 

1 120 

2. 

Committee of Eight, A.H.A., 1908 

20 

20 

30 

40 

60 

60 

3. 

Holmes, Time Distribution in 50 Cities, 








1914 

11 

14 

24 

62 

87 

92 

4. 

Bureau of Ed. Besearch, Ohio State 








Univ. 21 cities, 1923 

30 

30 

34 

58 

86 

144 


38 cities, 1923 

38 

46 

48 

66 

88 

108 

5. 

22nd Yearbook of N.S.S.E. Part II, 








Table, p. 314, 1923 



1 

51 

96 

127 

6. 

Glass, Curriculum Practices, 1924.... 

Social Studies | 

122.5 

147.7 

T. 

Latham, Study of fiO Cities 

Average Minutes 3 E>er 

Week 

in 



Elementary School 


.299 

8. 

Ayer, Time Allotments 49 Cities, 1925 

17 

19 

30 

54 

84 

97 


Seattle Schools Hist, and Citizenship 

100 

30 

125 

H. 75 

135 

135 


49 Cities, Average of Cities Giving 







Subject 

54 

69 

65 

89 j 

101 

110 

9. 

Armentrouti Study of Training Schools 








in 33 Teachers’ Colleges 


7 

22 1 

83 

121 

123 


1 W. D. Amentrout, “A Comparison of the Time Allotments of Subjects in 
Elementary Training Schools”; Carleton H. Mann, “How Schools Use Their 
Time (Bareau of Pablicafions, Teachers CoDege, Columbia University, 192S) 
received too late to be included in the studies. 

®<>Pred C. Ayer, ‘*Tiine Allotments in the Elementary-School Sub- 
jects,” City School Leaflet No. 19, 1925, Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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devised until there is agreement as to objectives and stand- 
ards of attainment. In the meantime, a knowledge of what 
other schools are doing may perhaps be of assistance. The 
figures do not tell the whole story, since many systems 
devoting several periods a day to silent reading have begun 
to utilize historical materials for some of them, but such 
periods are recorded as ''reading.’^ 

As to the duration of courses in the elementary school 
measured by school years, the California Curriculum 
Study showed the mode to be 5 years, with 4 years and 
7 years following in the order given. The report for the 
elementary course in American History showed the mode to 
be 1 year, followed in number of courses by IV 2 years; 
for the European Background course, 1 year, followed in 
number of courses by % year. 

Thus it may be seen that the tendency is steadily toward 
the greater emphasizing of history in the elementary school, 
so far as emphasis can be determined by time allotment. 

Elementary history required or optional f One of the 
few studies that attempts to answer the above question is 
the California Curriculum Study. The authors-- show 
that elementary history is required slightly more often than 
it is left optional. 

Fusion or separation of social study courses f Activity 
Program or Traditional Subjects f Probably the most diffi- 
cult problem of the whole field of the social studies at 
present is whether the social studies should be unified or 
left separate. The Twenty-sixth Year'booh goes into the 
matter at great length, and the various supplementary 

21 W. C. Bagley and G. C. Kyte, The California Curriculum Study 
(University of Califomia Printing Oflace^ l^rkeley, CJal, 1926), pp. 
1T4, 182-183. 

22Bagley and Kyte, op. cit,, p. 176. 

2»The Twenty-dofth Yearhooh of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II (1926), pp. 30, 31, 86, 108-110, 116- 
117, 156. 
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statements there included, present points of view widely 
at variance with each other. The discussion lies outside 
the province of the present chapter, but the conclusion to 
be drawn is that eminent psychologists and educators can. 
be quoted for either side, and that the practice of the best 
experimental schools is divided. There is general agree- 
ment on unification in the primary grades, but in the inter- 
mediate grades a sharp division of sentiment is manifested. 
An admirable summary of the arguments for an activity 
program and the arguments for ^'subjects’' has been made 
by Reeder in Shall We Discard the Traditional Subjects 
of Study in the Upper Elementary School {Teachers 
College Record, Yol. 30, No. 4 [January, 1929], pp. 310- 
321). He concludes that progress is to be looked for, in 
the next few years, through reorgani 2 dng and overhauling 
the school subjects, rather than through a complete activity 
program. There is not sufficient evidence, however, to 
warrant any one in stating at present that one theory is 
superior to the other. Experimentation in reorganizing 
content and method is needed in both plans. 

To be sure, the questionnaire reported in the Fourth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association (1926) pp. 324-329 shows 
opinion to be overwhelmingly in favor of unification in 
the primary grades; in the fourth grade, 80.2 per cent; 
the fifth, 69.9 per cent; the sixth, 65.8 per cent. These, 
however, are only opinions and the unquestioned ease of 
administration of the unified course would naturally have 
great weight with administrators. To repeat, there is not 
sufficient objective evidence on either side to warrant a 
claim of superiority, one way or the other. 

Status of state history. There has been in the past con- 
siderable emphasis on the teaching of state history. Haun 

®*Hariy L. Haun, ‘'The Present Status of State History Teaching 
in the Elementary Grades/* The Eistorioal Outlook, VoL 13 (1922), 
pp. 346-353. 
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reported in 1922 that every one of the forty-eiirlit states 
was either requiring the historj' of its own growth or was 
making plans to require it. Since that time tlie movement 
seems to have declined. School administrators and cur- 
riculum makers agree that state history should be inehuled 
somewhere in the intermediate grades, but they have been 
unable to decide where it should be placed or how organ- 
ized. It is coming more and more to be merged in the 
larger story of the country, with stress on local activities 
at the points where they played an important part in na- 
tional movements, or it is combined with the study of 
local geography. 

Current events. The question of current events in the 
intermediate grades constitutes another problem. The pre- 
vailing practice seems to be not to give it as a separate 
subject below the junior high school. The very insufficient 
basis that intermediate-grade pupils possess in history, 
geography, and civic matters generally, makes such a course 
seem reasonable. Neither is the reading material in cur- 
rent periodicals suitable for them in most cases. Excep- 
tions are: My Weekly Beader (Grades III-IT), and The 
News Outline (Grades V-YI. Not as good as the former), 
published by the American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio. In several cities, experimental classes have been 
taught for a semester, and then dropped, the instructors 
feeling that the time could be used to better advantage along 
other lines, although the interest of the children was un- 
deniable. 

On the other hand, whenever a current topic directly 
relates to a point that the children are studying or have 
recently studied, the teacher surely should mention it. 
Children should be encouraged to search for newspaper 
clippings, magazine articles and pictures on the topics 
under consideration. These may be attractively presented 
on the bulletin board, and made the subject of oral lan- 
guage lessons. 
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Sijstetiiatic sequence and grade placement. In arranging 
the course of study, the supervisor should hear in mind 
systematic sequence throughout the grades, so that teachers 
do not constantly repeat the same topics in their endeavors 
to utilize real-life situations, or, on the contrary, that they 
do not leave serious gaps in the child’s preparation in ex- 
perience, knowledge, and skills, as, for example, the field of 
international relations, which the analyses of social needs 
so strongly emphasize. 

Gradation will be determined, according to Charters, 
by utility, interest, and difficulty of the topics. Mathews’ 
study-® concerns itself with relative difficulty, and has 
established that materials such as episodes are compre- 
hended more clearly than other types, and that circular 
graphs are easier to follow than bar or line graphs. How- 
ever, not enough has been done to determine with any de- 
gree of exactness what subject matter is of ‘‘reasonable 
difficulty” for the normal fourth-, fifth-, or sixth-grade 
child. 

The only scientific studies of grade placement which 
concern our field in addition to that of Mathews, quoted 
above, are the tabulations®^ of the different combinations 
in which American history is taught in the elementary 
school, and Kyte’s study of fifty-three courses published 
since 1920. Fifty-nine different combinations occurred in 
the three hundred three cities studied in the Report of the 
Research bulletin. The combination that occurred most 
often (54 times) was that of beginning American history 
in Grade V B, continuing through Grade VIII A ; the next 

2sW. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction (Macmillan Co., 
1023), pp. 97-98. 

26 C. O. Mathews, Grade Placement of Curriculum Materials in 
the Slocial Studies (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1926). 

27 “Facts on the Public School Curriculum,^* Kesearch Bulletin 
of the Kational Educational Association, Vol, 1, No. 5 (Nov., 1923), 
p. 333. 
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combination in point o£ frequency (46 times) began in 
IV B and continued through VIII A, No other combina- 
tion occurred more often than 21 times, hence Tve may con- 
clude that the prevailing tendency in the United States is 
to begin history study as such in the fourth or fifth grade. 
However, the investigation gives no information as to the 
placement of European or world history. Kyte showed 
in his study of variations in the organization of elementary- 
school history courses that most schools had followed one 
or other of the recommendations of the six committees that 
have investigated grade placement in the last thirty-five 
years. Their recommendations, however, have differed so 
greatly that if one was followed, then necessarily none of 
the others could be. He found sixteen types of combina- 
tions from the fourth to the eighth grade. 

One-Cycle or Two-Cycle Treatment f A great deal of dis- 
cussion has been aroused by the proposal to make a one-eycle 
treatment of world history in the grades, including the 
junior high school, rather than covering the field on one 
level in the intermediate grades and on another in the 
junior high school. Winnetka-® employs such a plan, 
Morrison recommends a somewhat similar organization. 
(See p, 390.) Tryon®® also presents a one-cycle plan. 
The Denver and St. Louis courses of study are moving in 
the same direction. 

An examination of Tabulation III (pp. 373-377), how- 
ever, and of W. C. Bagiev and G. C. Kyte’s California 
Curriculum Study shows that the most common agreement 
among all courses is that of presenting each period twice. 


28 George C. Kyte, "Variations in the Organization of the Ele- 
mentary Courses of Study in History,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, Vol. 13, Sept., 1927, pp. 301-376. 

2» "Materials for the Individual Technique,” Horace Mann School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

80 R. M. Tiyon, *^e Social Studies in the Curriculum, Grades 
I to VI,” The JECistorical Outlook, VoL 19, March, 1928, p. 129. 
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An analysis of children's readers to ascertain ■which time 
expressions are most commonly used, followed by a test to 
determine children’s mastery of time ideas. 

Ln'iNGSTOX, Ralph, “The Interrelations of the Yoeabnlaries in 
Public- School Subjects,” Educational Research Bulletin 
No. 10, Vol. 5 (May 12, 1926), Ohio State University. A 
study to determine which part of the history* vocabulary 
is part of the common vocabulary and which part is peculiar 
to history. 

MbIiTZEB, H., Children's Social Concepts (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925). Trac- 
ing the development of concepts needed in contemporary 
life. Interview method. 

Nason, J. M., International Relations as Revealed hy Editorials, 
Cartoons, and Textbooks in American History, Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago, 1925. A study of the 
emphasis given in school histories and in periodicals. 

Neumann, G. B., A Study of International Attitudes of High- 
School Students (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1926). An attempt to discover the 
attitude of students on international matters, and the strength 
of their convictions. 

OSBUEN, W. J., Are We Making Good at Teaching History f 
(Public School Publishing Co., 1926). A study of exam- 
ination questions in history and a comparison of the ques- 
tions with the objectives. 

Peesset, LueUa, The Technical Vocabularies of the Public-School 
Subjects: History (Public School Publishing Co., 1924). 
The vocabulary used in history texts. 

RuCfG, Earle, Studies in Curriculum Construction in the Social 
Sciences, Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Library of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. An analysis 
of social-science textbooks. 

Rugg, H. 0,, and Hockeit, J., ^‘Objective Studies in Map Loca- 
tion,” Social Science Monograph No. 1, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York, 1925. Ranking of map loca- 
tions based on population, foreign trade, hank clearings, 
areas, and allusions in works of ‘‘frontier thinkers” and in 
periodicals, 

, “A Proposed Social Science Course for the Junior High 

School,” The Twenty-second Yearbook of the Naticmal So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part II (1923), pp. 185- 
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207, 260-273. Minimal essentials determined by books on 
modem problems. 

Showalter, B. Rm ^‘Dates and Historical Perspective/' The 
Historical Outlook, Tol. 19, Jan., 1928. pp. 2S-31. Shows 
which dates children knew best at the end of the sixth grade, 
and analyzes the types of dates to which the largest number 
of successful responses were given. 

Stbatemeter, F. B., and BeU2?^er, H. B., Bating Elementary 
School Courses of Study (Bureau of Publications. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926). pp. 1-9, 63-68, 138-142, 
152, 167-168. Objective standards for judging history 
courses. 

'WHiLiAMS, B. M., A Critical Study of Possible Methods of Eval- 
noting Biographies for the Purpose of Curriculums in the 
Social Studies, Unpublished Master^s Thesis, University of 
Iowa, 1926. 

WooTERS, J. E., ^‘Elementary American History Standards,” 
School and Home Education. Vol. 34, Dee.. 1914, pp. 152- 
155. The judgment of historians as to which dates in Ameri- 
can history are most important. 

The studies reported above will help the supervisor to 
determine with a greater degree of certainty than ever 
before, what content to choose as to periods, dates, persons, 
places, and terms, and how much time to devote to each. 
McMnrry gives the following principles for the selection 
of materials: (1) Motivation. The children not only mnst‘ 
know what they are doing and are about to do, but the 
exercise must be of such a nature that children want to do 
it. If a skillful teacher cannot make the appeal so strong 
that children approach the activity with zest, it is mis- 
placed in the curriculum. (2) Initiative. Any eurrieular 
material so rigid in its nature that neither teacher nor pupil 
can express individuality in its execution is misplaced. (3) 
Weighing of relative vcdues. (4) Provision for organization. 

The staff of the Lincoln School of Teachers College 
presents an entire chapter on the ^'Criteria for Selecting 

»2F. M. McMuriy, Elementary School Standards (World Book 
Co., 1913), pp. 5-12. 
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Tfiiits of Work’' in their Curncuhon llaJcing in an Ele- 
mentary School (Ginn and Co., 1927). 

Principhs of organizing material. Parker’s principles 
f»f or^ranization "" are: ^1') Subject matter shonld be or^n- 
ized as an intensive study of carefully selected large topics, 
rather than as an encycloptedie study of many short choppy 
topics. The sequence, however, should be systematic, so 
that each stage lays a broad foundation for what is to fol- 
low. (2) Subject matter should be organized psycholog- 
ically, that is, as children learn it most effectively, rather 
than logically, in terms of the subject itself. It must be 
adapted to the pupil’s capacity for learning, which in turn 
is affected by his natural maturing and his experiences. 

The intensive study recommended provides for vivid ex- 
periences and therefore for understanding. Supplemen- 
tary readers, class activities, construction, and dramatiza- 
tion, help to give vivid impressions, better understanding of 
relationships, training in organizing material, and in ap- 
plying general principles — ^none of w’hich are possible when 
many small topics must be considered. The project method 
has helped to emphasize the organizing of material into 
large topics. Many details are necessary to support the 
general concept, but they are all related ideas. In time 
the details are forgotten,®^ but the ‘^feeling-of-meaning” 
remains. 

In history, organization in terms of the learner instead of 
in terms of the subject is illustrated by the discarding of 
presidential administrations as units of study, and pre- 
senting instead large forces and movements, which the child 
can understand, but need not memorize. Likewise political, 

33 S. C. Parker, General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools (Ginn & Co., 1919), pp. 113-156. Bee also, J. L. Meriam, 
Child Life and the Curriculum (World Book Co., 1920), pp. 237- 
252. 

34 R. L. Archer and others. The Teaching of History in Elementary 
Bchooh (Adam and Charles Black, 1916), pp. 19-31. 
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constitutional, and military history are beingr subordinated 
TO social and economic elements, and the detailed biogra- 
phies of kilims and statesmen are being cm down to allow 
for a study of the ^‘common man.' * lloreover, it is coming 
to be understood that history must be livf'd in order to be 
understood, therefore the approach must concern itself with 
supplying the child icifJi experiences that will help in inter- 
preting any given historical movement. 

Bonser gives a very helpful series of guiding principles, 
which are significant for historj’ teachers : 

1. The approach should be through problems in present-day 
living. 

2. Only that part of history which has contributed to signifi- 
cant social changes is of value for children. 

3. Such changes have been along the lines of discovering or 
controlling natural resources, of developing means of co- 
operation, of the expression of spiritual life through litera- 
ture, art, and music. 

4. The subject matter should include selections from the 
whole range of human life, not just from the field of 
American history. Both should be included in the ele- 
mentary school, but not pursued at the same time. 

5. Relationships with other subjects should be utilized as 
fully as possible- 

6. Each of the peoples studied should he considered in such 
wealth of detail that a real concept of their ways of living 
may be formed. 

7. For sources, children should not be limited to one text, but 
should read widely. 

It may be of value to repeat Bobbitt’s®® list of the 
activities by which children learn: (1) reading, (2) pictnre- 
stndy, (3) oral report, (4) observation, (5) actual per- 
formance, (6) repeating, prolonging, and intensifying ex- 
perience, (7) problem solving, and (8) generalization. 

Frederick G. Bonser, The Elementary School Curriculum (Mae- 
miHan Co., 1920). pp, 293-300. 

se Franklin Bbhbitt, jBTotc to Make a Curriculum (Houghton 
Mifflin Co„ 1924), pp. 44-62. 
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Teachers are too much accustomed to relying on reading 
alone, or on reading and oral report, disregarding the 
other six activities. Bobbitt also gives a list of assump- 
tions and guiding principles in the field of history ■which 
are invaluable to the supervisor: 

1. History can present imaginative reconstructions of the 
experiences of social groups. 

2. It should reconstruct the experiences as living forms. 

3. History is primarily a means of social experience or 
'vicarious participation for children. 

4. Historical experiences are to be lived, not memorized. 

5. Using history for general training consists of reading it 
with enjoyment. 

6. An abundance of reading material is necessary. 

7. Readings should always be accompanied by good maps. 

8. Pictures should be used to develop the basic imagery. 

9. Factors of every kind need to be considered : geographical, 
biological, psychological, economic, political, and religious. 

10. History will be studied to discern the forces and influ- 
ences at work in the world. 

11. Current events ■will be regarded as manifestations of those 
forces and influences. 

12. A knowledge of the movements will remain in memory 
as the concrete facts sink into obli'Tion. 

13. Generalizations must grow out of concrete experiences. 

14. Facts are not the important desideratum, but intellectual 
and social growth resulting from having relived human 
history. 

15. The gro'wth in histoiical-mindedness should be continuous 
throughout the years of education. 

16. Historical research is not a valid objective for children, 
and the technique of the professional historian must not 
determine the technique of using history for general edu- 
cation. 

McMurry®® states that the teacher must draw the line 
clearly between history on the one hand and mythology, 

3T Franklin Bobbitt, op, cit,, pp. 115-116. 

5s C. A. McMurry, Special Method- in Eistory (Macmillan Ck>., 
1903), pp. 18-23. 
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folklore, and literature on the other hand. Mrthoioffv and 
folklore are largely concerned with the religion and philoso- 
phy of peoples, and are therefore unsiiited for the use of 
young children except for the pure story element. Lit- 
erature offers one of the best methods of enlivening history 
hut the teacher should adopt the attitude of the scientific 
historian in regard to the validity of the material she 
selects. Only books and materials pronounced reliable by 
experts should be used, 

McMurry gives a helpful list of exclusions ; in fact, many 
of his “don’ts’’ are more nearly in line with modem 
thought than are his “dos.^’ The “exclusions"’ are: (1) 
anything like a full chronology, (2) a brief systematic sur- 
vey of the history of the whole world, (3) genealogies, 
periods of no value to young children. (5) the extensive 
study of wars and military campaigns, (6) generalized 
philosophical statements, (7) contemporary history. 

Problems in selection and organization for investigation 
by the supervisor, 

1. Does your course of study conform to the principles set 
up by Parker f By Bonser? By McMurry? By Bobbitt? 
By the Staff of Lincoln School? 

2. Does your course of study recognize the results of the in- 
vestigations quoted? (pp, 365-367). 

3. Determine psychological arrangement of specific Stibject 
matter by results of control and experimental groups. 

4. Prove experimentally which holidays are best suited to the 
lower grades. 

5. Arrange a program of holiday celebrations so that, in every 
grade, the child is presented new material. 

6. Experiment with the grade placement of the story of pre- 
historic man. 

7. How many social types can be studied intensively in one 
year? 

8. What time allotment should each unit in the course of 
study receive? 

9. Prepare a list of “Minimal Essentials^ for the world’s 
story, based on the scientific studies. 
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A detailed examination of the course of study. The 
follo'vring tabulation shows grade placement according to 
committee reports, to the recommendations of writers on the 
teaching of history, of writers on education, and a few 
representative courses of study. Thus we may obtain a 
cross-section view of what history instruction in the ele- 
mentary school includes at the present time. 

The first and second grades. The newer courses of study 
almost universally agree as to the study of home and com- 
munity in the first and second grades. The curriculum cen- 
ters around such topics as school, home, food, clothing, 
shelter, the farm and community activities, all of which be- 
long properly to the field of the Social Studies. Only the 
holiday and special-day celebrations can be classed as His- 
tory, and even these, since the cumulative, developmental 
factor is absent, are properly not history but stories from 
history. 

How^ever, through emphasis on such matters as what 
happened last week, last Christmas, last autumn, etc., the 
time concepts are being developed which lay the founda- 
tion for later w’ork in history. The names of the days of 
the week, the seasons, the months, etc., are learned at this 
time. 

Which holidays are suitable for the first grade? The 
question has not been answered by scientific study, there- 
fore the best that can be done is to set up a tentative list, 
and apply to each item the tests for selection mentioned 
above. One of the best treatments of this subject is to be 
found in Parker and Temple.®® 

An examination of courses of study now in use shows 
the following special days observed in first and second 
grades: Labor Day, Columbus Day, Hallowe'en, Election 
Day, Armistice Day (Peace Day ), Thanksgiving, Christ- 

S. C. Parker and Alice Temple, Unified Kindergarten and First- 
Qrade Teaching (Ginn & Co., 1925), pp, 170-173. 
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mas, New Yearns, Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, 
Mother’s Day, Memorial Day. The third-grade list adds 
Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday, Inauguration Day, Flag 
Day. The study of the lives of the following men are also 
suggested : Roosevelt, Wilson, Harding, Hoover, and 
Pershing. 

Labor Day, Election Day, Armistice Day, and Inaugura- 
tion Day are based on concepts which children in the pri- 
mary grades do not possess, and on experiences with which 
they have had no contacts. Clearly, then, these should be 
omitted from the curriculum. Columbus Day should prob- 
ably be omitted in grades below the third, by which time 
children are in possession of reading powers which may 
profitably introduce them to the subject. 

Thanksgiving Day as a day of giving thanks may well 
be included even in the first two grades ; and in the third, 
the story of the Pilgrims may be added. Outside its setting, 
however, it probably will have little significance. The sto- 
ries of Washington and Lincoln have little meaning for 
very young children, but they reflect the interest they see 
manifested in the community; while Easter, St. Valentine’s 
Day, Memorial Day, and Hallowe’en represent certain con- 
crete experiences to them, and are therefore legitimate sub- 
jects of study. Christmas is such an important day to 
primary children, that preparation for it may well take a 
month’s time, beginning even in the kindergarten. 

The placing of the emphasis needs to be carefully con- 
sidered. The larger social significance of all these days 
is lost to small children. Emphasis, therefore, should prob- 
ably be placed on what the child himself can do, on the 
part he can take, etc. Care should also be exercised to see 
that the associations formed are correct. For example, the 
art and construction work for Washington’s Birthday 
should not center around the story of the cherry tree, or 
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pictures of hatchets. Flag Day preparation should not 
center around the story of Betsy Ross. There can be little 
Talue, also, in cutting silhouettes of the head of Franklin 
in preparation for the celebration of his birthday. 

The lives of such men as Roosevelt, Wilson, Harding, 
Hoover, etc., are bound up with such complex social situa- 
tions that the children have few points of contact with them. 

Very suggestive methods of attack on the problem of 
holiday celebrations are presented in the following brief 
selections from the St. Louis Course of Study and the 
Denver Course.^® 

Helpful suggestions as to holiday celebrations through- 
out the elementary school may also be found in the Phila- 
delphia Course of Study, Kendall and Stryker's work,^^ 
Wayland’s book and iliss Hazeltine’s volume. The art 
phases of the holiday work are treated in such volumes as 
Sargent and Miller’s, and in certain courses of study, 
such as Denver’s and St. Louis’s, in some art maga- 
zines.'*® 

The unification” plan of organization is almost univer- 
sally used in first and second grades, one project serving 
as a center of interest, to which reading, language, con- 

40 "Social Studies for Kindergarten and Grades I-IV,” St. Louis 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 6, pp. 21-33, 44-45, 64-68, 90-101. Bte also 
"‘Socializing-Integrating Activities for Kindergarten and Grades 
I-VI,’’ St. Louis Curriculum Bulletin No. 9, 1926, pp. 16-17, 22-23, 
26-31, 88-93. 

41 “The Course of Study in History/* Grades I to VIII, for the Pub- 
lic Schools of Philadelphia (1917); C. N. Kendall, and F. E. 
Stryker, “Concerning Holidays,” Eistory in the Elementary School 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918), pp. 122-130; J. W. Wayland, How 
to Teach American History (Macmillan Co., 1914), See also Mary 
E. Hazeltine, Anniversaries and HoUdays (American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1928). 

42 W. Sargent and E. Miller, How Children Learn to Draw (Ginn 
& Co., 1916), pp. 6-76; the art courses in the course of study of De- 
troit, Denver, etc. ; Ttw School Arts Magazine ( Davis Press, Worces- 
ter, Mass.) ; and Everyday Art (The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio). 
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The St. Lons Course 


Kixdergartex I 

I Suggested Procedure Outcomes 

Specific Objectives I 


To learn to appre- 
ciate the importance 
of beauty as applied 
to the home. 

To develop ability 
and desire to co- 
operate. 


Ability to be well 
behaved guests. 


To realize that love, 
loyalty, and helpful- 
ness are essential to 
a happy home life. 

To develop respect 
and reverence for our 
country's flag. To de- 
velop an interest in 
national holidays. 

To awaken interest 
in outstanding heroes 
of America. i 


Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, Valentine’s 
D a y, Washington’s 
Birthday and May 
Day are splendid oc- 
casions for parties for 
the kindergarten-pri- 
mary children. In- 
troduce the decoration 
of plates and the 
making of other at- 
tractive decorations 
for the tables and for 
the room in connection 
with such parties. 


Making presents for Development of a 
parents at Christmas, spirit of love, loy- 
Inviting parents to alty, and helpful- 
parties. ness toward mem- 

bers of the family. 


(17 activities named) (7 outcomes men- 


(5 activities named) 

(3 activities named) 
Help children to 
plan and carry out a 
Washington and Lin- 
coln celebration. 


tioned) 

(2 outcomes men- 
tioned) 

(5 outcomes men- 
tioned) 
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struction and dra'^ving, music, and all other subjects con- 
tribute their special values."^® 

The third grade. The third-grade currieulum in history 
is the great ‘‘No Man’s Land” of the elementarj’ field. No 
central tendency can be discovered; one marked trend is 
to continue the unsystematic, sporadic instruction charac- 
teristic of the first two grades; and another is to begin 
some systematic, coherent study organized in a more or- 
derly manner. By this time children are supposed to be 
sufficiently “socialized” to be acquainted with their com- 
munity surroundings. They appreciate somewhat the sig- 
nificance of food, clothing, shelter, and know in general 
how these wants are supplied. They are ready therefore 
to launch themselves into vicarious experience. They are 
ready to learn how other peoples approach the same prob- 
lems, and to find likenesses and differences. They are in 
command of sufficient reading skills to become acquainted 
with peoples distant in time and place. 

Social types of various kinds will therefore be set up 
tentatively as subjects of study. Which types? The 
Eskimo is widely accepted but from the criterion of what 
connection he has with present-day civilization, or what 
contribution he has made, the inclusion seems scarcely 
justified, except as a geographical study. 

A noticeable omission from the recent courses of study 
is the story of prehistoric man. Some years ago when the 
culture-epoch theory was accepted as the basis of the educa- 
tive process, the stories of tree-dwellers, lake-dwellers, cave- 
dp'ellers, etc., occupied a prominent place in even first- 
grade curricula. Many excellent texts were prepared, 
texts that are still valuable. But at present the placement 
of the study of prehistoric man has undergone a change. 
Kindergarten, first- and second-grade curricula are being 

Classroom Teacher, Tol. Y, pp. 407-554, presents a g€»od 
unit-fusion course for primary grades. 
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An Extract from the Chabt on Holidays — Denver Course of Study — Coniin/ued 
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eonstrueted more and more around children’s experiences 
in life settings. Obviously, prehistoric culture does not be- 
long there ; it has been shifted up-^vard in the course. 

Prehistoric man has made an undoubted contribution 
to our present civilization, but to visualize his surround- 
ings and image his manner of living requires to an ex- 
treme degree the power to disassociate ideas. Do third- 
grade children possess such power ? Unfortunately, no one 
can answer that question. The tendency, however, seems to 
be to transfer the unit on the prehistoric man to the begin- 
ning of World History, to be studied later in the inter- 
mediate grades. The same excellent texts referred to above 
are still being used there. 

The types of primitive life about which there is a good 
deal of agreement as suitable third-grade material are: 
Indians, Arabs as typifying the weavers of the world, 
and the Vikings. Of these, the Indian type seems to be 
the most widely used. Seldom are more than four groups 
studied, sometimes only two; Indians of the plains, wood- 
land Indians, and pueblo” Indians are probably the most 
common. The study usually centers around the experi- 
ences of a group of children, into whose life story is woven 
that of their people — food, clothing, shelter, recreation, 
education, work, etc. 

In the third-grade curriculum there still remains the 
difficult problem of whether or not the local history of the 
community should be included, a matter on which there 
is a great deal of controversy. In favor of its inclusion is 
presented the argument that it forms a natural bridge from 
social types to systematic history, that it localizes the study 
so that concrete imagery is possible, that it awakens inter- 
est because of the intimate associations* involved, and that 

S. C. Parker, and Alice Temple, op. oit,, pp. 176-177. 

Staff of Lincoln School, Curriculum Making in an JEJlementarg 
School (Ginn & Co., 1927), pp. 145-157. 
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through it history becomes real and living. Doubtless, 
when teachers are prepared to analyze and assemble the 
materials, all these values may be attained. A number 
of studies of local history may prove valuable, but the 
inclusion of an entire semester of local history still must 
justify itself on the score of relative values. On the 
other hand, there are serious difiSculties in administering 
such a course. Teachers and supervisors are as a rule ab- 
solutely unprepared for the exceedingly difficult and intri- 
cate task of evaluating and assembling the materials. They 
are, in many cases, new to the community ; its history and 
even its traditions are unknown to them. They are un- 
trained in the examination of historical evidence ; they do 
not know where to look for materials. The State Depart- 
ment of Education can not make out a course that will fit 
all communities. If there is a college nearby whose history 
department will cooperate, or if a special research worker 
can be employed, or if authoritative histories of the city 
have already been written, then the supervisor and his 
corps of teachers can easily adjust the materials for pres- 
entation to children. If not, the attempt to present a 
course in local history had probably better not be made. 

A caution should also be given with regard to the prac- 
tice of presenting as local history, a study that may have 
been made of a neighboring city, or of the entire state. For 
example, Miss J ennie Hall has prepared a valuable Story of 
Chicago. Some nearby communities, assuming that what 

46 “Social Studies for Kindergarten and Grades St. Louis 

Curriculum Bulletin No. 6, 1926, pp. 130-157. ^^Tke Course of 
Study in History for Elementary Grades III, IV, V, and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1922, pp. 9-15; “The Course in Histoiy,*’ Francis W. 
Parker, School Studies in Education, 1923, pp. 55-88; Jennie Hall, 
The Story of Ohicogo (Rand, McNally & Co., 1911); Mary Fitz- 
patrick, “History Project for the Grades: Pioneer Life in Cleveland,” 
The Sistorieal Outlook. Vol. 14, Feb., 1923, pp. 68-71. 

4r J. J. Findlay, Etstory and Its Place in Education (University 
of London Press, 1923), pp. 62-67. 
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applies to Chicago is probably true of their city also, have 
adopted the same text. Prom an adult point of view, there 
may be little difference between such a study and the pre- 
senting of real, local history; from the point of view of 
the child there is little similarity. If the study is to be of 
value, it is in making vivid and real the story of what has 
been, in connecting vague stories in a book with this par- 
ticular bend in the river, that point in the lake, or an old 
building that the child has always known. Such a study 
enables him to live through the story in an experiential 
way that satisfies, because it has a basis in reality. To 
move the scene one hundred miles away, is to remove it 
entirely from the child’s world; then it is as foreign and 
alien as ancient history. 

In conclusion, then, whether or not local history should 
be included in the third-grade curriculum depends on the 
ability of supervisors or research assistants to assemble the 
materials. 

Fourth^ fifth, and sixth grades. The fourth-grade work 
is in a most unsatisfactory condition. The common cur- 
riculum material is biography study. Many times the 
stories are heterogeneous, to say the least ; now a story of 
Greek life, then an American explorer, a Norse myth, a 
chevalier of the middle ages, or a pioneer in the westward 
movement. However, there has come to be an understand- 
ing that not much satisfaction can be derived from the 
story of Alexander without some appreciation of the world 
in which Alexander lived, that the story of Cortez is un- 
intelligible without some knowledge of Spanish exploration. 
In other words, the value of such scattered, disconnected 
stories may be questioned, even as stories. 

Some school systems which have been concentrating for 

Marion G. Clark, Study in Testing Historical Sense in 
Fourth- and Fifth-Grade Pupils,*' The Historical Outlook, Vol. 14, 
April, 1923, pp. 147-150. 
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many years on the problem of reading have brought their 
pupils to such a mastery of the reading process that 
they are in desperate need of factual materials. They feel 
that children in the third and fourth grades are being 
starved mentally because materials and methods under- 
estimate their powers. Many such sj'stems are bringing 
down from the fifth grade to the fourth, or even to the 
third, a systematic treatment of American history, thus ex- 
panding it into a two-year course, and leaving either a 
year or a year and a half for world history in the sixth 
grade or in Grade V-A and all of Grade YI.**® 

The fifth grade shows a greater agreement as to content 
than any other grade of the elementary school. The more 
recent periods of American history constitute the course 
in most eases. The sixth grade shows an almost equal 
agreement on European backgrounds as the subject of 
study. In general, the newer and better courses choose a 
somewhat systematic treatment of American history and 
world history in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; and 
consider American history as, on the whole, better suited 
to the lower levels. (See p. 392.) 

The scientific studies referred to (pp. 365-367) warrant 
the following conclusions: (1) Emphasis should be shifted 
away from the purely political. (2) The life of the com- 
mon man should be stressed, along with the biographies of 
heroes. (3) The modern phases should receive propor- 
tionately more emphasis than the more remote. (4) State 
history tends to become merged into the story of the na- 
tion, although given special emphasis in that story. (5) 
The objectives are being determined both by a study of 
social needs, and the opinions of experts. 

A controversial question in the organization of history 
for the intermediate grades is the question of biographical, 

49 Martha Willard, **History Project — A Semipageant,” The Hie* 
torical Outlook, Vol. 16, Oct., 1025, pp. 278-280. 
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topical, or chronological arrangement. The older books as- 
serted confidently that children’s chief interest is in people, 
and that therefore history should be presented in these 
grades as a series of biography stories,®® or in other words, 
that events should be grouped around the lives of great men. 

Recently curriculum makers and supervisors have begun 
to question the assumption. Widespread dissatisfaction 
with the refmlts of the biographical methods has led to such 
studies as Miss Clark’s.®^ Her test results led her to the 
conclusion that even fourth-grade children can appreciate 
change and development, and that therefore a straightfor- 
ward story is better suited to them than a mere collection 
of biographies. Biography should by no means be neg- 
lected, but men should be grouped about events rather 
than events about men. 

The chronological order ®^ possesses the great advantage 
of preserving the time element, that is, of showing the grad- 
ual unfolding of the life story of the race. It is continuous, 
cumulative, developmental. The disadvantage is that, car- 
ried to the extreme, it prevents following any one line of 
thought far enough to be able to trace causal sequence; 
for example, if the presidential administration is the unit 
selected, the attention and interest keep constantly shift- 
ing from one event to another because they occurred at 
about the same time. 

Many authors present what they call a counter-chrono- 
logical method. It usually develops, however, that what 
they are referring to is a method, not of organization, but 
of approach only. The plan is that in attacking the study 
of any institution, its present status is first examined. This 

50 C. A. McMurry, Special Methods in Bistory (Macmillan Co., 
1903), pp. 38-49. 

51 Marion G. Clark, Study in Testing Historical Sense in 
Fonth- and FiftH-Grade Pupils in Cleveland Heights,” The Histori- 
cal Outlook^ Vol. 14, April, 1923, pp. 147-150. 

52 Findlay, op, c^., pp. 52-62. 
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is a method of approach very commonly used in many dif- 
ferent techniques, and does not mean that the status of 
the institution is studied as of 1920, then 1910, then 1900, 
then 1890, etc. 

The topical or causal arrangement has one special ex- 
cellence ; it f olloTvs one train of events through to a logical 
conclusion and shows clearly the cause and effect relation- 
ships. The disadvantage is that in attempting to follow 
one topic, for example, slavery, from the beginning to the 
end, we find somewhere in the middle of the study that it 
is inextricably bound up with the question of our industrial 
improvements. Shall we stop and try to pick up the second 
line of thought, so as to carry them through together ? If 
so, it is not long before the question of the tariff enters too. 
Shall we try to include it also ? In other words, if we at- 
tempt to pursue one topic throughout its entire length 
we find it inexplicable ; if we stop to study the other factors 
which influenced it, we find ourselves attempting to handle 
many threads at once, and that is not the topical method. 
We are not able to secure anything like a cross-section view 
of conditions at any era. Moreover, the time relationships 
that are the very essence of the story of change and devel- 
opment, are thereby lost. 

What is being attempted in many quarters as a solution 
of the problem is a combination chronological-topical-bio- 
graphical method, with a wholesome elimination of much 
traditional content. The main units roughly follow each 
other in time; the material within a unit is studied top- 
ically; biography is woven into the story when necessary. 

Organizing hisiorg into units and subunits. The follow- 
ing list of units for American history is taken from Kelty : “ 

1. Why Men Wanted to Find a Short Route to the East. 

2. How the Nations Tried to Get Wealth from the New 
World. 


53 Mary G. Kelty, op. cit., p. 4. 
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3. Wliy English People Came to Live in the New World. 

4. How England Came to Own Most of North America. 

5. How the English Colonies Came to Separate Themselves 
from the Mother Coxmtry. 

6. How the United States Made Itself Respected among the 
Nations. 

7. How the United States Moved Westward to the Pacific. 

8. How One Machine Called for Another Until All Our 
Methods of Living Were Changed. 

9. How the Slaverj" Question almost Split the Nation into 
Two Parts. 

10. How the United States Became Really United in Spirit. 

11. How the United States Became a Great Industrial Nation. 

12. How the United States Became a World Power. 

The following suggested units for an elementary course 
in The World’s Story are taken from Morrison:®^ 

1. How People Lived before Civilization. 

2. Civilized People Who Did not Read and Write as We Do. 

3. A Wonderful People Who Taught the World. 

4. Another Wonderful People who Made the World into One 
Nation. 

5. The Coming of Christianity. 

6. Civilization Was Once Destroyed. 

7. Another World Religion. 

8. The European People Learn Christianity. 

9. A New Civilization. 

10. A New World Discovered. 

11. Kings and People. 

*12. Our Own Country Begun. 

13. How People Used to Earn Their Living. 

14- How Factories Came About. 

15. Keeping Slaves and What Came of It. 

16- The Commg of Science. 

Each unit is broken up into learnable subunits.®® Each 
story is then organized ®® as a whole, in the attempt to get 

54 H, C, Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School (University of Chicago Press, 1926), p. 197. 

55j8'ee, for example, M. G. Kelty, op. cit,, p. 89. 

55 Criteria for judging organization may be found in F. B. Strata- 
meyer and H. B. Bruner, op. oit., pp. 64-67. 
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away from day-by-day lesson learning. Introductory dis- 
cussion shows the relation of the story to present institu- 
tions; reading lists graded as to difficulty are presented; 
minimal essentials in Tocabulary, dates, places, and person- 
ages are taught and drilled upon; illustrative materials 
listed; projects presented; and then the entire story is 
organized as a unit. See pp. 397-402 for a detailed discus- 
sion as to the method of treatment of each story or subunit. 

Bagley in the Classroom Teacher (Vol. I, Vol. V, Vol. 
VIII, Vol. XI) gives a suggestive list of topics for fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, and an excellent, detailed discussion 
of each. 

Summary, Attempting now to summarize the tendencies 
in the history curriculum, we may state rather confidently 
that holiday and special-day celebrations constitute the 
only subjects of a strictly historical nature in the first and 
second grades in the newer courses and those marked 

better’’ by the Stratemeyer and Bruner study. 

The third grade shows the widest possible divergence; 
there are no generally accepted topics. Those used most 
commonly are : primitive man, local history of the commu- 
nity, Hebrew stories, Greek and Roman myths, and stories 
of great Americans. The fourth-grade program is as hete- 
rogeneous, including local history, colonial life, the west- 
ward movement, Greek myths, hero stories of the middle 
ages, and stories of great explorers, although the influence 
of the report of the Committee of Eight begins to be notice- 
able here, and many schools are beginning a somewhat 
systematic study of American history at this point. The 
fifth grade, on the contrary, shows a remarkable degree of 
uniformity. The history of America is studied here in 
almost every instance. The sixth grade displajTS a strong 
tendency toward agreement on the European backgronnd 
to American history, although American history is pre- 
ferred in some eases. 
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What is not agreed upon by the specialists is whether the 
American history or the world history should come first. 
In favor of placing world history first is the argument that 
it logically precedes and furnishes the setting for American 
history, and that it puts the emphasis on world relation- 
ships from the beginning. In favor of placing American 
history first is the argument that its materials are closer, 
on the whole, to children’s interests and experiences, that 
one hears allusions to it more frequently, and that there 
are more reading materials available on lower grade levels. 

Problems in the course of study for investigation by the 
supervisor. 

1. How can you determine whether or not the fused course 
in the social studies is superior to separate courses in history 
and geography? 

2. Which is better adapted to young children’s interests and 
experiences, world history or American history? 

3. Which holidays and special days are appropriate objects 
of study in first grade? Second? Third? 

4. Shall you attempt a course in the local history of the 
community? 

5. How can the curriculum be organized so that the different 
subjects will support and reenforce each other so far as 
practicable? 

6. At what time during the day should the history lesson be 
placed? 

7. Which method gives the best results — concentration in time 
(that is, a lesson every day for a semester or a year), or 
distribution of time (that is, two days’ work a week for 
a year, two years, etc.) ? 

Methods of teaching. One hesitates to mention method 
because of the greatly exaggerated importance some teach- 
ers attach to it. They seem to expect that a system of 
ready-made rules can be handed out, rules that can be 
easily learned, and applied to any and every situation, re- 
gardless of knowledge of the subject, or tinderstanding 
of the basic philosophy of the technique. 
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No method can be so used. Method is merely a tech- 
nique, an ordered way of doingr." It cannot offset short- 
comings such as vagueness in objectives, ignorance of un- 
dercurrents or moving forces in the history treated, ]'>oorly 
selected or poorly organized materials, or indifference on 
the part of the teacher. 

On the other hand, that certain ways of doing are supe- 
rior to other ways, goes without question. If it could be 
ascertained objectively what things good teachers do, what 
defects are characteristic of poor teachers, what basic tech- 
nique produces the best results under measured conditions, 
what methods apply best to the interests of children of 
different ages, and to different types of material, then if 
the usual practices in the field could be brought up to the 
level of those proved ‘^best,’’ the general level of teaching 
would be raised noticeably. 

The supervisor and teachers having, up to this point, 
(1) clearly formulated the objectives; (2) considered the 
sequence of material throughout the grades; and (3) se- 
lected and organized the content with reference to certain 
guiding principles, will now find it necessary to make an 
intensive survey of the literature on method in teaching 
history. 

Immediately, a multiplicity of terms presents itself ; ref- 
erences are made to the story-telling method^ the type-study 
method, the project method, prollem method, biographical 
method, 'unit method, contract method, topical method, 
textbook method, etc. In addition there are many types 
of lessons : inductive, deductive, study lessons, drill lessons, 
review, and many others. 

Must the teacher learn a different method for each of 
these! Or is there duplication of principles, but differen- 
tiation in name! A valuable simplification of terms and 

5Tl. E. Miller, ‘*The Principles of Method” Education for the 
Needs of Life {Macmillan Co., 1917), pp. 199-295. 
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principles in this complex and rather incoherent field has 
been effected by Burton.®^ The supervisor might well out- 
line all the types of lessons he expects to use, according 
to this plan, in order to ascertain the relationships between 
the principles involved. Morrison gives a still simpler 
classification. Frasier and Armentrout show that the 
particular method to be used on one day or a series of 
days depends on the objectives, the nature of the child, and 
the nature and needs of society. The principles to be 
applied are self -activity, enriching and interpreting experi- 
ences, and organizing experiences. Henderson gives a 
valuable series of chapters on ‘‘Forms of Procedure in 
Teaching.’^ 

Method in first- and second-grade history. The history 
in these grades consists, as we saw on pp. 372-381, of holi- 
day and special-day celebrations. For this work an informal 
oral-story-telling method is generally used. The story 
is told for enjoyment only, therefore the lesson is of the 
appreciation type. The emotional reaction is all impor- 
tant; the child must feel a keen interest in the story; he 
must derive satisfaction from the way in which it is told or 
the exercise is a failure. There are no valid tests of appre- 
ciation, but with very small children their expressions of 
pleasure, their undivided attention, and their requests for 
more, are reliable indices. The teacher’s main problem is 
to devise an apperceptive approach; in the celebration of 
special days such methods of approach are easy. Whether 
or not children like and admire the teacher will condition 


58 W. H. Burton, Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching 
(D. Appleton & Co., 1922), pp. 98-253. 

H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School (University of Chicago Press, 1926), pp. 89-99. 

60 G. W. Frasier and W. D. Armentrout, An Introduction to Edu- 
cation (Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924), pp. 103-118. 

J. L. Henderson, Materials and Methods in the Middle Grades 
(Ginn & Co., 1928). 
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materially the response®- and the attitudes set up. The 
supervisor may find it helpful to put into the hands of the 
teachers some of the references on story-telling in history.’"^ 
In addition to storj^'-telling the teacher vrill make use of 
picture study, dramatization, and construction work of 
many kinds. Art periodicals give valuable suggestions. 

Method in third-grade history: the project method. The 
most commonly employed technique in the third grade 
seems to be the project, or problem-project method. So 
much has been written on this subject that it may suffice 
here to give a very brief treatment.®* 

What has often been denominated the project method will 
upon study of the references be found to refer rather to a 
scheme of organization of material to accompany the ac- 
tivity program. No special technique has been devised. 
The chief characteristics of the project seem to be: (1) the 
element of purposefulness on the part of the child; (2) 


«2 S. C. Parker, ‘‘Forming Habits of Harmless Enjoyment/' Type^ 
of Elementary Teaching and Learning (Ginn & Co., 1923), pp. 466- 
501. A very helpful chapter. 

63 J. J. Findlay, History and Its Place in Education (University 
of London Press, 1923), pp. 83-97; C. H. Jarvis, The Teaching of 
History (Oxford Press, 1917), pp. 55-63; C. N. Kendall and F. E- 
Stryker, History in the Elementary School (Houghton Miffiin Co., 
1918), pp. 10-21; J. W. Wayland, How to Teach Amerieaji History 
(Macmillan Co., 1914), pp. 126-142; W. C. Bagley, “Advantages 
of the Story Treatment/' and “Hangers in the Story Treatment,'' 
in The Classroom Teacher (Classroom Teacher, Inc., Chicago, 1927), 
VoL III, pp. 429-432. 

64 “List of References on the Project Method in Education,” 
United States Bureau of Education, Library Leaflet No. 17, Wash- 
ington, 1923; Tyler Kepner, “Training the Teacher in Service/' 
Historical Outlook, Vol. 18, Oct., 1927, pp. 275-276; H. B. Alberty, 
A Study of the Project Method in Education (Ohio State University 
Press, 1927) ; G. E. Freeland, R. M. Adams and K. H. Hall, Teaching 
in the Intermediate Orades (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927), Chs, vii 
and viii; W. H. Kilpatrick, “School Method from the Project Point 
of View,'' The Oktssroom Teacher, ibid,, VoL I, pp. 203-240; Lincoln 
Elementary School Staff, Ourficulum Making in an Elementary 
School (Ginn & Co., 1927). 
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emphasis on activity, both mental and physical; (3) the 
drawing upon any and all fields for the successful carrying 
out of the center of interest : (4) the actual accomplishment 
of the plan; and (5) judgment by the children themselves 
as to the degree of success achieved. Parker emphasizes 
the following points in regard to the technique of project 
teaching: it requires (1) wide knowledge of many fields; 
(2) executive ability in organizing and directing subdi- 
vided labor; (3) skill in guiding pupils in problematic 
thinking, that is, in guiding the pupils (a) to define the 
problem clearly, (1) to keep it in mind, (c) to make a 
variety of suggestions, (d) to criticize and evaluate each 
suggestion, and (^) to organize the thinking systematically 
and summarize the outcomes at intervals as the work 
proceeds. 

Many subjects and many activities are called into play 
by one project: reading, story-telling, picture study, ob- 
servation, geography, nature study, music, art, construc- 
tion, excursions, actual performance of function. The 
problem or project furnishes the point of departure and is 
the focus of interest. Subject lines are of little importance 
except as they suggest possible sources of materials. 

Method m fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade history: the 
unit or Morrison plan, a plan for comlmed group-and-in- 
dividual progress. The beginning of a systematic, planned 
program in the fourth grade, suggests that the technique 
of handling the material should be a well integrated one. 
The technique described by Morrison seems to the writer 
superior in this respect to any other. Accordingly, his 
^‘science-type” technique will be adopted as the basis of 
discussion, and as each step is taken up in turn, we shall 


C. Parker, ‘Troject Teaching,” Elementary Sehool JoumaZ, 
Vol. 22, Feb., 1922, pp. 436-437. 

EL C. Morrison. Practice of TecLcJUny in the Beconda/ry School 
(University of Chicago Press, 1926), pp. 220-316. 
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find most of the older isolated ‘‘methods” integrated by 
Morrison ’s philosophy into a coherent scheme, or technique, 
each contributing to the whole the particular service for 
which it has been found best suited. The writer ® " has pre- 
sented elsewhere a complete working out of American his- 
tory according to this plan. 

We shall have occasion many times in the course of the 
discussion to refer to the mastery formula guiding the proc- 
ess : that is, pretest, teach, test, diagnose results, adapt pro- 
cediire, teach and test again to the point of mastery; and 
to the learning cycle which may be thus expressed as an 
equation : need + stimulus -f response = adaptation. 

The mastery technique first of all organizes the curricu- 
lum into large units. (See pp. 389-390.) In this respect it 
is similar to the project method. The units are stated in the 
form of proUems challenging solution ; we might say this is 
the topical method, since all the material within a unit 
bears on the same problem, movement, or topic. Each unit 
is worked through by the successive steps of exploration or 
preparation, presentation, assimilation^ organization, and 
recitation. The limits of the present chapter forbid any 
extended discussion ; we shall be forced to confine ourselves 
to a general view of the technique, and a study of the rela- 
tionships existing between its component parts and other 
disassociated methods. 

Method in the step of exploration or preparation. The 
step of exploration attempts to discover what, if anything, 
the children already know about the new unit, in order to 
avoid reteaching, and on the other hand, to avoid assuming 
that children have a hac^round which they do not possess. 
It consists of an oral conversation between teacher and 
pupils and might well be termed a conversation lesson. It 
is the “pretest” part of the mastery formula that supplies 
the “need” element of the learning cyck, and provides for 

OT Mary G. Kelfy, of. sU. 
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apperceptive approach, and a favorable attitude of mind 
on the part of the learner toward the new unit. 

Method in the step of presentation. When the children’s 
knowledge of the new topic has been exhausted, the teacher 
presents to the class in bold outline the main idea of the 
new movement, or puts clearly before them the problem 
that is to be solved. In the history classes of the interme- 
diate grades the overview” is more common, although 
many of the subpoints will be handled as problem lessons. 

The presentation, then, will be seen to partake somewhat 
of the nature of a story-telling exercise, but the story” is 
a preview, not a detailed statement, nor a ‘Uecture,” This 
is the teach ”-ing part of the mastery formula, a ‘^stim- 
ulus” member of the learning cycle. The principle of anal- 
ysis constitutes the psychological basis, that is, the mind nat- 
urally first apprehends any new idea as a whole and then 
proceeds to analyze it into its component parts, the same 
principle as that applied in teaching beginners to read. 

The presentation is followed immediately by the presenta- 
tion test, consisting in the fourth and fifth grades of the 
“new-type” objective test questions; usually in the sixth, 
of a coherent paragraph or composition showing the pupil’s 
comprehension of the idea given in the presentation story. 
After studying the test results, diagnosing the failures, 
and adapting the presentation to meet the difficulties dis- 
closed thereby, the teacher divides the group. Those whose 
papers showed mastery proceed to the step of assimilation ; 
the other group hears the story again, is tested again, etc., 
until all have grasped the basic idea. 

Method in the step of assimilation. Up to this point the 
class has been conducted as a group, or a social unit. Dur- 
ing the step of assimilation,®® progress is entirely individ- 

Jessie L. Buboe, “History and Geography in Intermediate 
Grades,” Normal Instructor and Primary Plans^ Vol. 37, Jan., 1928, 
p. 26. Help on assignments and tests during the assimilative period. 
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nal; therefore the method might be called a scheme of 
combined group-and-indwidual progress* The entire iirork 
of this step both as to content and method is planned to 
provide for individual differences.®® 

During assimilation a great variety of activities is car- 
ried on, and therefore a large number of parallels can be 
drawn with the other methods* Most of the time is spent 
in supervised study. Each child reads for several days at 
a time, following a mimeographed assignment sheet, on 
which the assignments are carefully graded at different 
levels. Study questions are included.^^ Extensive reading 
is demanded, and remedial treatment applied to difficulties, 
as would be done in any reading lesson."^^ 

This we may designate as the fexfbooJc-and-coTlateral 
reading method. Reading is the principal activity during 
most of the step of assimilation, which with intermediate- 
grade children may last from three days to two weeks. 
Reading material is kept in the classroom, since its use is 
an indispensable feature of the technique- Diagnosis of 
difficulties at this time is concerned either with the ordi- 
nary reading difficulties, or with the matter of the special 
vocabulary of history. Marked attention is now being given 
to the problem of vocabulary.'^® 

69 Second Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of iiHi 
Kational Education Association (1924), pp. 201-206. 

ToJTeUxe E. Moore, “An Analysis of Study Questicms Found I*: 
Textbooks for the Intermediate Grades,” The Elementary 
Journal, Vol. 27, Nov., 1926, pp. 194-208. : , . 

71 W, L. Uhl, “Scientific 3>etermination of the Content of the 
mentary School Course in Reading,” University of Wisconsin ShnUttl 
in the Social Sciences and History No. 4 (1921), pp. 108-152; 

V. Crood, “The Relation of Extensive and Intensive Reading to 
manency of Retention,” The Pedagogical Beminary, Vol. 33 
pp. 43-49; and H. P. Cooper, “Supervisory Projects,” The 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association (1926), pp. 421-440. 

72 Adelaide M. Ayer, Borne Difficulties in Elementary Bchcol 
tory (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. Columbia Universll^ai 
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In addition to reading, there are in the step of assim- 
ilation the picture-study lesson/® the theme-illustration ^ 
and the sand-table or construction lessons, none of whieh 
needs specific explanation, Map-sUidy lessons are used con- 
tinually to emphasize the geographic background. The 
‘^tracing of undercurrents’’ is an essential part of the 
study; the oral discussion that follows the prolonged 
reading period centers on this point. 

Development lessons are most used in the specific teach- 
ing of historical terms and the development of their basic 
concepts.*® These should be listed definitely, so that the 
teacher may select certain terms to teach in connection with 
each unit. 

Drill lessons are used in making automatic the responses 
to the arbitrary or fixed associations necessary, in such 
matters as dates, events, persons, and their achievements.'^® 


1926 ) ; Ralpli Livingston, “The Interrelations of the Vocabularies in 
Public-School Subjects,’’ Educational Research Bulletin No. 10, Vol. 
5, May 12, 1926, Ohio State University College of Education; 
Luella Pressey, The Technical Tocalula/ries of the Public-School 
Subjects: History (Public School Publishing Co., 1924); Mary S. 
Gold, “Testing Vocabulary in History,^’ The Historical Outlook, Vol. 
17, Oct, 1926, pp. 285-291. 

TS Cyrus D. Mead, “Visual vs. Teaching Methods — an Experiment,” 
BdueationaX Administratiorb amd Suyermsion, Vol. 13, Nov., 1927, 
pp. 505-518. 

74 M. I. Snedaker, “Correlation of Language and Social Studies 
in Intermediate Grades,” The HistoricaX Outlook, Vol. 18, May, 1927, 
pp. 215-220. 

75 Herman Meltzer, ChUdren^s Social Concepts, and G. B. Neu- 
mann, A Study of International Attitudes of High-School Students 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1925, 1926). Interesting investigations of children’s social concepts. 
W. C, Bagley, in Vol. VIII of The Classroom Teacher (pp. 690-691) 
gives helpful teaching procedures. 

76 A. I. Gates, “Functions of Flash-card Exercises in Reading — an 
Experimental Study,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 27, Dec., 1925, 
pp. 311-326; and R. E. Scott, ‘‘Flash Cards as a Method of Improv- 
ing Silent Reading in the Third Grade,” Journal of Educational 
Method, Vol. 5, Nov., 1925, pp. 102-112. 
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DramaHzaiion lesso7is are means of developing initia- 
tive and discovering special abilities. 

Test lessons and examinaiion lessons are given at the end 
of the step of assimilation in every unit. 

Method in the step of organization. Selecting and or- 
ganizing into an outline the main points of the story which 
has just been read in such detail is carried on by a process 
often called the cooperative lesson, that is, teacher and 
pupils working together. As fast as children develop the 
ability to work independently, they are allowed to do so. 
Organization is a reaction member of the learning cycle; 
it provides training in evaluating the relative impor- 
tance of events. 

Method in the step of recitation. The recitation is an 
exercise of the ‘'language-arts type,’’ or it may be called 
an expression lesson; at this time the child tells in a con- 
nected, coherent manner the story about which he has been 
reading. It offers a splendid opportunity for correlation 
of language and history. The form employed may be either 
oral or written or both. In Grades IV and V there is little 
emphasis on the written phase, but during Grade VI, it is 
used more and more. The oral recitation offers opportunity 
for the socialized rediafion. 

The problems connected with the recitation step are 
those of all expression lessons; diagnostic and remedial 
measures are to be based on a definite philosophy of de- 
velopment.'^® Diagnosis will consider whether or not inhibi- 
tions have been set up by too early or disproportionate 


77 S. C. Parker and Alice Temple, op. ci#., pp. 227-228; Robert C- 
String, **Hi8torical Dramatization in the Grades,*^ The Historical 
Otalooh^ VoL 17, March, 1926, pp. 130-132; Margaret Welsh, *Tn- 
fonnal Dramatization,” The Historical Outlook, VoL 17 (1926, pp. 
238-241. Bee also Florence Bemd, ‘*Mnsic in the BSstoiy Course; A 
Guide to Available Historical Cmnpoeitions,” The Historical Out’- 
look, VoL 17, Nov., 1926, pp. 327-333. 

78 H. C. Morrison, op. cit^ pp. 436-452. 
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emphasis on form. Remedial measures will attempt to focus 
the child’s attention and effort on the thought he wishes 
to convey, and away from his mistakes. 

iletkod in fourth^ fifth, and sixth grades: plans for in- 
dividual progress, the Dalton Laboratory Flan and the 
contract plan. The Dalton plan,"® and such modifications 
of it as are usually called the contract plan have been very 
widely adopted in the junior high school, and are coming 
more and more to be used in the elementary grades. The 
aim of the Dalton plan is to suggest a ^‘way by means of 
which the school as a whole can function as a community.” 
More emphasis is laid on social experience accompanying 
tasks than on the subjects of the curriculum. Each pupil 
is stni a member of a class, for which a maximum and a 
minimum curriculum are drawn up. The subjects of the 
curriculum are divided up into contract jobs” of a 
month’s work each. Every subject has its own ‘‘labora- 
tory” with appropriate equipment; all students come there 
to do the work in that particular subject. The usual type 
of testing measures progress academically ; testing the way 
in which each student manages his work measures social 
progress. Assignments are in the form of written guides 
for the pupils’ attack on the unit, while various graphs 
record progress from day to 'day. 

The Wmnefica system of individual instruction. The 
Winnetka system has been best described in the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, and in Washbume, Vogel, and Gray, Results of 
Practical Experiments in Fitting Schools to Individuals.^^ 

79 Helen Parkhnrst, Ed%mbti(m on the Dalton Plan (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1922), History examples may be found on pp. 85-106. 

soL. L. W. Wilson, Method of Training Teachers in Service, 
The Dalton Laboratory Plan,” Ediwational Admiinistration and Bu- 
pervision, Vol. 14, Feb., 1928, pp. 117-122. 

81 Twenty-Fonrth Y earhook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (1925), Part II, pp. 77-82, 257-272. Bee also C. W. 
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The eomses of study are issued to the pupils in the form 
of books and notebooks, containing outlines, map folders, 
and tests. Goal cards indicate to the child 'whether or not 
he has mastered material sufficiently to go on to the next 
unit. Each child works at his own rate on the factual 
phases, but much cooperatiTe group work is accomplished 
in such projects as building a mediseval castle, arranging 
pageants, etc., in the extra time saved through each one's 
having worked only on his own difficulties. 

Summary as to method. It has been shown that sound 
method alone will not insure good teaching. Formulation 
and carrying out of legitimate objectives and wise selection 
and organization of subject matter are also necessary. 
None of these can effect desirable changes in children except 
through the instrumentality of a dynamic teacher. Never- 
theless it is essential that the teacher become master of a 
well integrated technique. 

Prohlems in method. The following problems in method 
are among those that may be investigated by the super* 
visor: 


1. Prepare a list of helpful references on story telling. 

2. Should all the teachers attempt to master all the methods 
enumerated? In •which are your weak teachers most de- 
fective? Your strong teachers? 

3. How may the superiority of one method over another he 
demonstrated? 

4. What is the most effective method of checking each cMld^s 
comprehension of the books read? 

5. Should each teacher prepare her own presentations f 
How may the best results in each system be used as a 
standard? 

6. Prepare the drill materials. 


Washhume, M. Vc^el, and W. S. Gray, Results of Practical Experi- 
ments in Fitting Schools to Individuals (Public School Publishing 
Co„ 1926). 
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7. Should there be any attempt to standardize the tests 
' given at the end of each unit? 

8. How can you encourage the teachers to improve their 
subject-matter background as well as method? 

9. How can you train your teachers in the use of the mas- 
tery technique f 

10. Carry on training experiments in the use of the unit 
method and the contract method. 

Some types of errors and suggestions for remedial 
work. The types of errors made by teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools have not been subjected to such critical 
analysis as is recorded for certain fields of high-school 
teaching. Therefore a questionnaire was sent to the critics 
of history and the supervisors in the Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
State Teachers’ College, asking them to list the most com- 
mon errors they found, and the type of remedial treatment 
employed in each case. The results, given below, while 
necessarily incomplete, may be significant for (1) begin- 
ning teachers, in order that they may avoid obvious dif- 
ficulties; (2) supervisors, in order to learn what remedial 
measures have proved successful elsewhere, and (3) expe- 
rienced teachers in order that they may evaluate their own 
procedures. 

Ereoes in the Application op the Mastert Technique or 
Mobeison Plan 

Errors Remedial Treatment 

General Error: 

The belief that all a teacher 
must do in order to succeed is 
to adopt a certain method; 
that thereafter she needs no 
initiative, she does not have to 
exert effort, she meets no prob- 
lems. If 100 per cent efficiency 
is not achieved, the method is 
obviously wrong. 
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Errors 

1. Miseonception as to the 
purpose of the step; un- 
willingness to take time 
enough to find out what the 
children already know about 
the new unit. 

One teacher admitted, "I 
was sure my children didn^t 
know the answers to any 
questions such as you used 
in the demonstration lesson, 
so I. stopped right there 
(step of preparation) and 
taught them the answers." 

2. railure to see bases for the 
new work in the child’s ex- 
perience, 

(a) Lack of interest in 
finding any basis in ex- 
perience for the new 
unit, 

(5) Taking it for granted 
that the child has had 
experiences which he 
has not. 

3. Talking about experiences 
and objects strange to the 
child before supplying him 
with such experiences (as 
movable type, block print- 
ing, compass). 

4. Wasting time by aski n g 
long SOTes of questions that 
it is practically certain no 
one could answer without 
having previously studied 
ihe unit. 


Eemedial Treatment 

1. Careful study of the psy- 
chological basis of a new 
technique before its adop- 
tion, Gradual adoption, 
first by the strongest teach- 
ers, then by others. 


2. In group teachers’' meet- 
ings skilled teachers present 
a symposium of probable 
bas^ 

(o) Summer-school courses 
in education sometimes 
help arouse the teaeh- 
car^s own interest. 


3. Demonstration lessons. 
Talking over plans for an 
entire unit with the weaker 
teachers in advance of 
teaching it. 

4. Keep asking as a test ques- 
tion: “Why might I have 
reason to think that the 
children probably can an- 
swer this!" 
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II. A. The Step 

Errors 

1, Failure to grasp the idea 
that the presentation gives 
only the main line of 
thought, or shovs the chief 
relationship between events, 
or states the problem. 

Story too long 
Too many details included 
Too many new names 
Use of dates which the 
children do not know 
Teacher herself has no 
objectives to work toward 


iJ. Use ot a vocaoujary with 
which the children are not 
familiar. 

3. Ignorance of the trend of 
the undercurrents in the 
history unit. 

4. Failure to emphasize tell- 
ing points by voice and 
manner; lackadaisical or 
perfunctory rendering by 
the teacher. 

5. Failure to look at the chil- 
dren when talking to them. 


6. Failure to summarize points 
before leaving them, espe- 
cially if the presentation 


of Presentation 

jRemedial Treatment 

1. A careful study of the psy- 
chological basis of the en- 
tire technique before at- 
tempting to apply any part 
of it. 

Selected teachers give 
presentations in teachers’ 
meetings after conferences 
with the supervisor. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of approved 
presentations are supplied 
all the teachers. 

Teachers wishing to at- 
tempt giving presentations 
come to the supervisor’s of- 
fice for individual help. 

2. Show how to use such 
studies as Thorndike, The 
Teachers Word Booh. 

3. More knowledge of subject 
matter, given through sum- 
mer school or extension 
courses. 

4. Practice in story-telling. 
Invite an expert to give a 
demonstration. Ask for 
volunteers to prepare sto- 
ries for the group to criti- 
cize. 

5. Watch the response. Ob- 
servers list those they think 
were not getting the mate- 
rial ; prove afterward by 
the test scores. 

6. If the teacher is very poor, 
'she may be asked to write 
out her presentations, un- 
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n. A. TRe Step of Presentation (Continued) 

test is to be the written derlining the summarr sen- 
composition form. tenees, until she has mas- 

tered the idea. 

Indifference as to whether 7. Supply each child with a 
or not children enjoy the list of all the subjects he 
story. takes. Ask each to mark a 

(1) before the subject he 
likes best, a <2| before the 
subject he likes next best, 
crosses (.r) before the two 
subjects he likes least. 
Graph the results by grades, 
by buildings. Ask the 
teachers to advance theories 
as to the differences. 

n. B. The Presentation Testing 

Errors Eemedial Treatment 

1. Attempting to have ehil- 1. Use of new type tests- 
dren in fourth and fifth 

grades use the written para- 
graph form before they can 
write with sufficient ease. 

2. Use of the checking and 2. Attempt the essay form 

underlining forms after occasionally to determine 
children are able to write how many children are gain- 
paragraphs with ease. ing in mastery of English 

expression. 

3. Use of words the children 3. Compare with standard vo- 
do not know in the objec- cabulary lists. 

tive test. 

4. Continued reliance on only 4. In teachers^ meetings take 

one type of question. up a complete study of 

testing. 

5. Some of the “multiple an- 
swers’^ are so obviously 
wrong that no real xmder- 
standing is tested. 
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n. B. The Presentation Testing (Continued) 

6. Many weak teachers cannot 6. Begin with mnltiple-answer 

constrnct adequate trite- tests ; include other forms 
false tests. when these have been mas- 

tered. 

7. Many of the new-type tests 7. Write out the questions you 

are too easy. would use if giving the old- 

fashioned examination; then 
change those same questions 
into objective forms. 

8. Failure to demand the same 8. Adopt slogan “Every class 

type of written expression an English class.’' Make 
as in the English class. out cooperatively a graded 

list of requirements in Eng- 
lish which all papers have 
to meet. 

n. C- Diagnosing Results of the Test 

Errors Bemedial Treatment 

1. Failure to chart results so 3. Provide every teacher with 
that comparisons are easy* samples, (See pp. 434-437.) 

2. Failure to use the informa- 2. In group conferences show 

tion revealed; failure to many charts and discuss 
diagnose results. reasons for failure. List 

the usual causes; too many 
details in the presentation, 
vocabulary difficulties, lack 
of interest, poor control, 
lazy children not wanting to 
make the effort to write, 
etc. Attempt to determine 
which applied in each ease 
of failure. 

n* D. Adapting Procedure 

Errors Bemedial Treatment 


1. Failure to revise the part 1. A study of the test scores 
of the presentation which on the second teaching. 
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n. B. The Presentation Testing (Continued) 

6. Many weak teachers cannot 6. Begin with multiple-answer 

construct adequate true- tests ; include other forms 

false tests. when these have been mas- 

tered. 

7. Many of the new-type tests 7. Write out the questions you 

are too easy. would use if giving the old- 

fashioned examination; then 
change those same questions 
into obieetive forms. 

8. Failure to demand the same 8. Adopt slogan “Every class 

type of written expression an English class/' Make 
as in the English class. out cooperatively a graded 

list of requirements in Eng- 
lish which all papers have 
to meet. 

n. C. Diagnosing Besnlts of the Test 

Errors Bemedial Treatment 

1. Failure to chart results so 3. Provide every teacher with 
that comparisons are easy. samples. (See pp. 434-437.) 

2. Failure to use the informa- 2. In group conferences show 

tion revealed; failure to many charts and discuss 
diagnose results. reasons for failure. List 

the usual causes; too many 
details in the presentation, 
vocabulary difficulties, lack 
of interest, poor control, 
lazy children not wanting to 
make the effort to write, 
etc. Attempt to determine 
which applied in each ease 
of failure. 

n* D. Adapting Procedure 

Errors Bemedial Treatment 


1. Failure to revise the part 1. A study of the test scores 
of the presentation which on the second teaching. 
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TTT , The Step of Assimilation {Continued) 


3. Failure to carry over the 
silent-reading technique to 
reading of history mate- 
rials, 

4. Errors in management of 
mechanical routine. 

(a) Constant and restless 
moving about the room 
in search of new books. 


(b) Allowing children to 
sMm over the story 
without comprehend- 
ing. 

(c) Allowing slow children 
to “dawdle” over one 
book. 

(d) The teaehePs eoncem- 
ing herself only with the 
child she is questioning 
on his reading, regard- 
less of what the rest 
are doing. 


5. Carelessly made, or care- 
lessly written guiding ques- 
tions j failure to write with 
ink; failure to write on a 
fairly stiff card; use of the 
identical paragraph head- 
ings of the text as ques- 
tions. 


& Lima Children's Beading^ 
Winnetka Graded Book 
List, etc.). 

3. Visitation and conference 
on ability grouping, etc. 

4. Management of mechanical 
routine. 

(a) Convenient placing of 
the books for each 
ability group. Insist- 
ence on accurate an- 
swers to study ques- 
tions. 

(h) Compare test results of 
teachers who hold chil- 
dren to evidence of 
adequate comprehen- 
sion and of teachers 
who do not. 

(c) Choosing books for the 
lower group on the 
basis of vocabulary dif- 
ficulties. 

(d) An observer charts the 
percentages of group 
attention for several 
successive days. (See 
H. C. Morrison, The 
Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School, 
pp. 117-118). 

5. Bring samples to teachers' 
meetings ; teachers them- 
selves compare and criti- 
cize the types of questions. 
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HI. The Step of Assimilation (Continued) 


6. Failure to keep and im- 
prove upon guiding ques- 
tions from year tp year. 

7. The teacher’s doing the 
child’s thinking for him in 
answering the study ques- 
tions. 


6. Devise a filing system. 


7. In conference, list for the 
teacher exercises in helping, 
which teach the child how 
to help himself. 


B. Use of Illustrative Material 


Errors 

1. Little or no use of illus- 
trative material. 


2. Use of too many picture 
at one time. 


3. Showing the pictures with- 
out any comment. 

4. Using pictures which add 
little to the impression de- 
sired. 

5. Not using sufficient care as 
to the historical accuracy 
of pictures. 

6. Use of pictures too small 
for the children to see 
clearly. 


Bemedial Treatment 

1. The supervisor should see 
to it that every school is 
supplied with illustrative 
material and with equip- 
ment. 

2. lists of specific pictures 
which may be used with 
specific stories are sup- 
plied to the teacher. Arouse 
the interest of the teachers 
in making collections of 
mounted pictures, perhaps 
by an exhibit. Arouse in- 
terschool competition. 

3. Ambitious teachers deter- 
mine experimentally the su- 
periority of one method 
over the other. 

4. Bring samples to teachers’ 
meetings ; the teachers them- 
selves judge and criticize. 

5. Find the source if possible. 
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TTT The Step of Assimilation {Continued) 

C. Drawing and Construction 
Errors Remedial Treatment 


1. Merely copying pictures 
presented; lack of construc- 
tive imagination. 

2. Insistence on adult stand- 
ards of perfection and fin- 
ish. 

3. Attempting to represent ar- 
ticles on too small a scale; 
use of a sand box or sand 
table of insufficient size. 

4. Not using care as to his- 
torical accuracy in size, pro- 
portions, shape, decoration, 
etc. 

5. Not applying principles of 
business management in the 
handling of materials. 

6. The teacher not attempting 
anything in the step of as- 
similation except reading. 


D. Map 

Errors 

1. Making too many maps. 

2. Making too few maps. 

3. Failure of the teacher her- 
self to use maps in con- 
nection with her teaching. 


1. Enlist the cooperation of 
the art supervisor; or study 
such books as Sargent and 
Miller, How Children Learn 
to Draw. 

2. Place more responsibility 
on the children; committees 
plan, execute, and judge. 

3. Simplify the plan chosen. 
Adopt a standard size. Use 
available floor space instead 
of a sand table. 

4. Require children to produce 
evidence from their read- 
ing, or from pictures. 

5. Intervisitation when neces- 
sary. Observation of dem- 
onstration teaching and an- 
swering the guiding ques- 
tions for the observation. 

6. In conference, encourage 
the teacher to attack first 
the type of activity which 
will be easiest for her to 
carry on successfully. 

Work 

Remedial Treatment 

1-2. Departmental policy as to 
minimal essentials. 

3. The supervisor accepts re- 
sponsibility for supplying 
the schools with maps. 
Then, if necessary, she re- 
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in. The Step of Assimilation {Continued ) 


4. Failure of teacher to train 
children to use maps when 
telling their stories. 

5. Asking children to draw 
their own base maps instead 
of using outline maps. 

6. Drill on map work before 
the facts to be known have 
been taught. 

7. Not requiring children to 
reproduce basic map loca- 
tions from memory. 

8. Acquiescence in the situa- 
tion of working with no 
supplies. 


B. The Use of 
Errors 

1. Attempting too elaborate 
dramatizations in lines, 
number of scenes, settings, 
costume, etc. 

2. Requiring children to mem- 
orize exact speeches. 

3. Too much dependence on 
reading dramatizations from 
dramatic readers. 

4. Too much time wasted in 
preparing cooperative cla^ 


quests teachers to indicate 
in their plans, the name or 
number of the maps to be 
used in a given story. 

4. During visitation supervisor 
asks children to show on 
the map the chief places 
they mention. 

5. The supeiwisor should see 
that all teachers are pro- 
vided with an adequate 
number of outline maps. 

6. Discuss the time for drills. 


7. Include such exerci.ses as 
part of the tests to be given 
at the end of each unit. 

8. The supervi.«or’s own bur- 
den is to convince the Su- 
perintendent and the Board 
of Education of the ne- 
cessity of adequate equip- 
ment. 

Dramatizations 

Eemedial Treatment 

1. Directed observation of in- 
formal dramatizations. 


2. Show how the informal rep- 
resentations are carried on. 

3. In assembly programs call 
for one original play each 
semester. 

4. Teachers should be put in 
touch with the many excel- 
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in. The Step of Assimilation {Continued) 

dramatizations for every lent books of historical 

story. dramatizations for children. 

5. Failure to make the Ian- 5. Point out children's books 
guage in some measure ex- in which the language of the 

press the spirit of the times, times is reproduced fairly 

accurately. 

P. Conducting Oral-Discussion Exercises 


Errors 

1. Using the class period for 
a question-and-answer exer- 
cise daily. 

2. Holding the discussion too 
early in the story, before 
the child has thoroughly as- 
similated the reading — ^the 
usual cause of the '‘pump- 
ing a dry well” failure, 

3. Rejecting a child^s answers 
and calling on another, the 
first child never learning 
what his mistake was. 

4. Allowing the children to 
make inaccurate statements, 
statements based on opinion 
or prejudice, etc., or on the 
contrary '^bluffing” when the 
children ask the teacher a 
question she cannot answer. 

6. Failure of the teacher ever 
to add anything to the dis- 
cussion herself; failure to 
connect the study with life 
situations. 

6. Failure to allow children 
who have read widely to 
bring in material new to the 
rest of the class. 


Remedial Treatment 

1. Study the mastery technique 
suggested above. 

2. Postpone discussion until 
all the reading has been 
done, until pictures have 
been studied, and in general 
plenty of opportunity has 
been offered to gather im- 
pressions. 


4. Occasionally ask all children 
to prove their statements. 
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in. The Step of Assimilation {Continued) 


7. Allowing certain eliildren 
habitually to monopolize the 
discussion. 

8, Mispronunciation of proper 
nanaes herself. 


9, Keeping all the class wait- 
ing while one child struggles 
with an answer he does not 
know. 


Ask weak teachers to mark 
pronunciation in their plans 
the first time a new word 
occurs. 


G. Conducting Drill 


Errors 

3. Attempt to drill before the 
necessary facts have been 
taught. 

2. Failure to obseive the gen- 
eral principles of drill. 

(a) Failure to provide for 
a lengthening interval 
of recall. 

(b) Lack of variety in drill. 

3. Drill on too many nonessen- 
tial points, 

4. Lack of cumulative drill, 
that is, dropping at the end 
of a unit all material drilled 
on in that unit 

5. Failure to provide a pro- 
cedure by which every child 
drills on Ms own difficulties. 


6. Failure to emphasize time 
relationships. 


Remedial Treatment 

1. Particular attention should 
be directed toward the teach- 
ing of the historical terms. 

2. The subject of teachers' 
meetings, and of demonstra- 
tion lessons on principles. 
Illustrate different drill 
methods. 

3. Agreement throughout the 
system as to what the mini- 
mal essentials are. 

4. Keep the flash cards used, 
and at intervals combine 
those already used with the 
new. 

5. (See M. G, Kelty, Teaching 
American Hiatorg in the 
Middle Grades of the Ele- 
mentary School, pp- 40-43, 
661-663). 

6. Use of a time chart. 
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in. The Step of Assmnlation (Continued) 

H. Testing 

Errors Remedial Treatment 

(See pp. 430-438, Testing) 


1. Failure to develop in the 
child those skills, attitudes, 
and appreciations to he 
tested; lack of drill before 
testing. 

2. Failure to test minimal es- 
sentials; expecting children 
to remember everything 
equally 'well. 

3. Use of only memory ques- 
tions. 

4. Not enough exercises to test 
all phases of the work; use 
of only the new-type tests; 
use of only the old-fash- 
ioned examination. 

5. Failure to diagnose the re- 
sults of the test, and to pro- 
vide follow-up work. 

(a) Failure to reteach or 
to provide further driU 
on items missed. 

IV. Step of 

Errors 

1, The teacher’s insistence on 
the children’s producing ex- 
actly the outline, which she 
had in mind, with the points 
worded just as she would 
have worded them. 


1. The testing and teaching 
programs must be planned 
in advance for the whole 
unit. 

2. Agreement as to what are 
the minimal essentials. 


3. Present other types in teach- 
ers’ meetings. 

4. In teach3rs’ meetings have 
teachers practice making 
tests on map work, persons, 
dates, terms, comprehension 
of movements. 

5. Show the possibilities: vo- 
cabulary too difficult, non- 
essential details called for, 
lack of drill, poor control, 
really a test of English com- 
position, etc. 

Organization 

Remedied Treatment 

1, This true incident was de- 
scribed in a departmental 
bulletin : A child in the 
training department of a 
normal school who had been 
badgered for a long time by 
such a student teacher finally 

said, '^Miss L , I don’t 

see what’s the use of our 
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IV, The Step of Organization 

ever piekincr out anv point* 
You always write down ;:i*t 
what yon want airwvay/* 


2. Inability to develop a short 
outline^ without superfluous 
words; in general, they are 
too long and detailed. 

3. Continuing to make outlines 
as a cooperative class exer- 
cise after many children are 
able to work independently. 

4. No use of incentives ; no 
variety in procedure. 

5. Failure to select the main 
points in the outUne first, 
before filling in subheads. 

V. The Step 

Errors 

1. Failure to provide an audi- 
ence situation. 

2. Failure to train pupils to 
listen to each other courte- 
ously and attentively. 

3. Demanding a perfect prod- 
uct too early in the child’s 
development. 

4w Not developing power to re- 
tell the entire story. 

5. Interrupting the child’s 
train of thought to make 
corrections in English. 

6. Failure to allow the rest of 
the class to state their re- 
actions after one member 
has finished his oral story. 

7. Too seldom use of written 


2. Distribute sample* of ae- 
eeptable work, graded in 
difficulty and eompleteness. 

3. At interval* require all chil- 
dren to attempt to make 
their own. 

4. (Kelly, op cit,, pp, 35-36.) 


of Becitation 

JRemedial Trecdmewt 

1. (See Kelty, op. eit., pp. 48- 
49.) 


5. (Read H. C. Morrison, The 
Practice of Teachinp in the 
Secondary School, pp. 436- 
452.) 

6. The teacher comments in a 
friendly way, and invites 
other comment- 

7. File one full report of each 
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V. The Step of Recitation (Continued) 

recitations of the full story child each semester to show 
(sixth grade) or of single progress, 

points in the outline (fourth 
and fifth grades). 

8. Using the written form too 
often. 

9. Allowing errors in written 9. Correlate with the English 

recitations to go uncorrected. work. 

Problems in types of errors for investigation by the 
supervisor^ The following problems in types of errors 
should be investigated by the supervisor : 

1. YTiat types of errors are most common among inexperienced 
teachers ? 

2. What types of errors are most common among experienced 
teachers f 

3. Which types of remedial work are most effective in cor- 
recting eacht Does the efficacy of the remedial work 
depend on the adjustment of certain curative measures to 
certain errors or does it depend more on the adjustment 
of treatment to the personality of the teacher? 

4. Is demonstration teaching more effective when done by 
the supervisor or by members of the teaching corps? 

5. When should teachers^ meetings be held? Should attend- 
ance be voluntary or compulsory? How can teacher par- 
ticipation in the discussion be made to furnish a real con- 
tribution? 

6. Plan a schedule for intervisitaton. 

7. Plan teachers’ meetings for the year, d^onstrations, ob- 
servations, and reading-circle work, around certain big 
objectives. 

8. Compare types of errors made by primary teachers; com- 
pare types of errors made by teachers of the intermediate 
grades; compare errors made by the primary teachers with 
errors made by teachers of the intermediate grades. 

Standards for the improvement of teachers. Numerous 
attempts have been made to raise the efficiency of teachers 
and teaching through the use of score cards of various 
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kinds. Harold Rngg has devised a very helpful ‘‘Self- 
Improvement Through Self-Rating Scale'’ for judging 
teachers in service. "W'. S. Monroe also gives helpful 
suggestions as to judging eflBciency in teaching on an ob- 
jective basis. 

McMurry’s standards, referred to previously,®^ are of 
use not only in selecting material, but even more in deter- 
mining the quality of teaching. He suggests as standards : 
(1) motive, both of teachers and pupils; ^2) ability' to 
distinguish relative values; (3) ability to organize facts; 
and (4) the initiative of pupils. These, however, are dif- 
ficult to evaluate because not objective. 

Anderson, Barr, and Bush give some interesting conclu- 
sions based on their studies as to the chief causes of failure 
among teachers, namely, (1) lack of control over the tech- 
nique of teaching; (2) lack of ability to maintain discipline 
and order; (3) lack of mastery of subject matter; (4) lack 
of intelligence; (5) lack of effort; (6) lack of initiative; 
(7) lack of adaptability; (8) lack of common sense; (9) 
lack of physical ability; (10) lack of standards; (11) lack 
of ability to carry on; (12) lack of singleness of purpose; 
(13) lack of sympathetic understanding of pupils: (14) 
lack of social background ; (15) lack of knowledge of what 
pupils can do; (16) lack of personality; (17) lack of moral 
standards. A knowledge of these chief causes of failure 
should assist a teacher in weighing her work and perhaps 
in applying preventive measnres. 

The following attempt to devise a check list for the teach- 
ing of history follows the lines of the experiment described 

82 A. S. Barr and W. H. Burton, op. city pp. 480-481. 

88 W. S. Monroe, ‘‘Observable Cbaracteristica of Efficiency in 
Teaching,* JSlementary School Journal, Vol. 27, April, 1027, pp. 
597-599. 

84 Bee p. 367. 

85 C. J. Anderson, A. S. Barr, and M. Bush, Tisitinp the Teacher 
at Work (B. Appleton & Co., 1925), pp. 333-334. 
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by Barr.®® The items are suggestive only. They should be 
validated and corrected by use. 

Imais TO Observe in the Teaching op History 

L The Organization of the Room for Work.®^ 

IL The Teacher’s Preparation. 

1. Does the teacher show evidence of a knowledge of 
subject matter by: 

A. Helping the child to correct inaccurate state- 
ments? 

B. Contributing material not contained in the texts? 

C. Correct pronunciation of words? 

2. Does the teacher show evidence of a knowledge of 
educational principles by: 

A. Applying the principle of apperception to the 
approach to new work? 

B. Motivating new work? 

C. Approaching new work by the method of anal- 
ysis? 

D. Dependence on the self-activity of pupils during 
unit study? 

E. Provision for the visual appeal? 

P. Helping develop clear-cut concepts of historical 
terms? 

G. Provision for drill f 

H. Provision for teting? 

I. Provision for summarizing or organizing? 

3. Has the teacher prepared the necessaiy supplies and 
equipment, so that they may be ready for use with- 
out loss of time? 

A. Texts 

B. Supplementary reading books 

C. Material to illustrate her verbal explanations 
(Object lessons) 

8«A. S. Barr, Elementary School Standards for the Improvement 
of Teaching (Edwards Brothers, 1926). See also A. S. Barr, “Study 
Methods in History,” The EistoricaZ Outlook, VoL 12, Jan., 1921, 
pp, 27-28; and Florence E. Bamberger, “A Survey of Observable 
Improvable Factors which Evidence Skill in Teaching,” The Elemenr 
iary School Journal, Vol. 28, Nov,, 1927, pp. 181-185. 

87 A. S, Barr, op, dt,, pp. 10-14, 
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D. Pictures 

E. Maps: wall maps, blackboard outline maps, desk 

outline maps 

F. Flash cards 

G. Sand table or construction material 

4, General relations between teacher and class 

A. Does the spirit between them seem friendly? 

(a) Does the teacher speak courteously to the 
children? 

(b) Do the children speak courteously to the 
teacher? 

(c) Do the children sometimes smile at the 
teacher? 

(d) Does the teacher sometimes smile at the 
children? 

B. How many eas^ of discipline were observed? 
How handled? 

5. Teacher’s relation to the community 

A, Does she assume community obligations? 

B. Has she a working knowledge of accepted social 
forms? 

C. Does she have sufficient recreation? Wholesome 
recreation? 

D, Does she have contacts outside the teaching corps? 

in The Teacher’s Part in the Class Exercise in History 

A. During the step of preparation 

1. Does the teacher utilize the children’s previous ex- 
periences in leading np to the new topic? 

2- Does she supply the nece^ry erpa-iences which 
they have not had? (Show them the weaving proc- 
ess, let them experiment with a compass, etc.) 

3. Does she keep the discussion from wandering too 
far afidd? 

4- To what extent are the pupils attentive? 

5- How much of the class time is employed in this 
exercise? 


S8 Anderson, Barr, and Bnsh, op. oit., pp. 14-24. 

88 H. C. Morrison, op. cit., Ch. viii. Methods of measuring group 
control 
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B. During the step of presentation 
Telling the story 

1. Does the teacher secure and hold the attention of the 
group ? 

2. Is the material which is presented socially valuable 1 

3. Is the presentation short? (Peep a record of the 
time consumed.) 

4. Does the teacher watch the group to see if her teach- 
ing is registering? (Determined by watching her 
eyes, occasional reenforcements of statements, etc.) 

5. Does she enliven her presentation by facial expres- 
sion, gestures, or voice inflection? Does she seem 
interested in the story herself? 

6. Does she include too many details? 

(a) Details of movements, forces, or problems? 

(b) Many names of persons or places new to the 
children? 

(c) Dates which they do not already know? 

7. Does she use direct quotation or interesting incidents ? 

8. Does she give an opportunity for children to ask 
questions after the story is flnished, on points that 
^ey did not understand? 

9. Does she keep the questions to a minimum so as not 
to interfere with children's understanding of the 
movement described. 

Giving the presentation test 

1. Are the test sheets ready for immediate distribution? 
Or are the questions (if on the board) well and 
clearly written, and well placed so that children 
will not be subjected to unnecessary eye strain? 

2. Does the teacher see that each member of the class 
attacks the test immediately? 

3. Does she study the reaction of the class to determine 
with which points they are having difficulty? (Walk 
among them? Watch where they hesitate?) 

4. Does she correct the papers and hand them back 
at the beginning of the very next history period? 

Diagnosing the difficulties and adapting the procedure 
1. Does the teacher chart the results of the test? 

Ch. viii. 
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2. Does the chart reveal where reteaehing is necessary t 

3. Does the teacher change the vocabularv of her story? 
Does she eliminate details ? Does she lay more stress 
on important points? (To be determined by com- 
paring the original presentation, with the presenta- 
tion given to the reteaehing group.) 

lieteaching and retesting 

1. Does the teacher divide the class into two groups, 
those who have grasped the idea, and those who have 
not? 

2. Do those who have grasped the idea go on with the 
reading by themselves? 

3. Does the kaeher gather the reteaehing members into 
a compact group? 

4. -Does she talk over the causes of failure? 

5. Are any questions raised? Answered? 

6. Is any motivation necessary for the bearing of the 
presentation the second time? Is any supplied? 

7. How many times is reteaehing done as a class exer- 
cise? (Probably should not be more than two.) 

8. VTien does the teacher reteaeh those who need to 
hear the story more than twice? 

9. Is any record kept of the number of presentations 
needed by each child? 

C. During the step of assimilation 

Reading 

L Is the class sectioned on the basis of reading ability? 
Of previous knowledge of history?*^ 

2. Are different reading materials supplied to the dif- 
ferent groups? Are sufficient reading materials 
supplied? 

3. Are adequate study guides supplied? 

4. Does each group have some different Icinds of ac- 
tivities demanded? 

5. Does the teacher esercise watchful supervision over 
the children's study habits? Does she diagnose diffi- 
culties? 

6. Does she use some device for testing the children’s 

understanding of t he books read? 

91 A S. Barr, op. cii., pp. 14-16. Provision for individual dif- 
ferences. 
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7. Does she manage the mechanics of distributing 
books, questioning individual children on their read- 
ing, etc., with a minimum of confusion and waste of 
time? 

8. How much time is devoted to the reading for any 
one story or subunit? 

Picture study 

1. Does the teacher utilize the pictures in the books? 

2. Does she supply a few pictures in addition, for 
each story? 

3. Do the pictures make a significant contribution to 
the understanding of the story? 

4. Does the teacher use too many pictures? 

5. Does she merely show the pictures without com- 
ment, or without eliciting any reaction from the 
children? 

6. Does she display the pictures later in some such 
way that the children may examine them in detail 
(for example, on the bulletin board) ? 

Teaching the new terms 

1. Does the teacher make an attempt to find out which 
terms each child does not know? Does she use 
the pretest idea? 

2. Does she have an organized plan for teaching those 
who do not know the terms? 

3. Does she test after teaching to ascertain which chil- 
dren have really learned the terms? 

Map work 

1. Does the teacher use maps herself? 

2. Does she supply outline maps to the children, rather 
than requiring them to draw outlines? 

3. Do the maps supplied to small children show the 
water bodies in color, or in some other way clearly 
show the difference between land bodies and water? 

4. Is the sand table used to help out in map work for 
small children? 

5. Does the teacher require the main Tig of too many 
maps? (Consult list of minimum essentials.) 

6. Does she give definite directions for procedure? 
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Oral disciissioyi 

1. Does the teacher delay oral discussion until all the 
reading, picture study, etc., have been done, so that 
she is sure the children have material to talk about? 

2. Is the oral discussion utilized for voluntary con- 
tributions by the class? 

3. Does the ^scussion help to organize children's 
knowledge? 

4. Does the teacher help the class to discover which 
facts are important and which facts are not so 
important? 

5. How much time is devoted to this exercise? 

8 up plementary projects 

1. Are the projects sometimes group work and some- 
times indi\'idual •? 

2. Do the projects caU forth the exercise of different 
types of ability (sometimes dramatization, sometimes 
construction, sometimes trips or observation, some- 
times original verses, etc.) ? 

3. Does the teacher spend so much time on projects that 
she fails to present a sufficient number of units I 

4. Do the projects clarify concepts, or add an element 
of reality? (Judged by the finished product, and 
by the children's method of attack,) 

6- Does the group plan the projects for a definite pur- 
pose? 

6. Are the projects definitely related to the subject? 

1. Does the teacher drill only on minimal essential 
facts? 

2. Does she observe the principles of drill? 

3. Does she so plan the drill as to keep children work- 
ing on their own difficulties? 

4. Does she make the drills cumulative (that is, adding 
new material to old and drilling at intervals on 
material previously mastered), or does she drop one 
story completely when she goes on to the next? 

5. How much time is consumed by the drill? 


pp. 19-20. 
Ibid., pp. 15-17. 
Ibid., p. 21. 
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Testing 

1. Does tlie teaelier use a sufficient number of tests to 
cover all phases of the subject (time, persons, places, 
dates, vocabulary, comprehension of cause and 
effect) f 

2. Has ^e taught the material which is included in the 
test? 

3. Does she chart the result of the test? 

4. Does she reteaeh the material that the test shows has 
not been mastered by certain children? 

5. Is there any correspondence between the tests and 
the teachePs aims or objectives? 


D. During the step of organization 

1. Before advancing to this step, has the teacher ascer- 
tained that the group has mastered the unit? 

2. Is an increasing proportion of the children able to 
outline their stories without help from the teacher? 

3. Are the outlines kept short? Are only the most 
important facts included? 

4. Are superfluous words eliminated? 

5. In cooperative outlines made by teacher and class, 
does the teacher accept some of the suggestions of 
the class, or does she insist on exactly her own 
wording and arrangement? 

6. How much time is devoted to the organizing of each 
story? 

E. During the step of recitation 

1. Does the teacher train the class to listen to their 
classmates courteously? 

2. Does she motivate the telling of the story so far as 
possible? 

3. Does she provide for questions and comment by 
the class after each story is finished? Does she 
enter in as a member of the class? 

4. Does she interrupt a child to correct his English, 
or does she help him correct his own mistakes after 
he has ended the story? 

5. Does she use the written recitation at times? 

6. How much time is devoted to the step of recitation? 
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IV. The Children’s Part in the Class Exercise in History 

A. During the step of preparation 

1. Do the children enter freely and spontaneously into 
the discussion of their experiences? 

2. Does the child who has had greater advantages than 
the others monopolize the conversation! 

3. Does the reaction of the children indicate that the 
unit is correctly placed in the cundculum (that is, 
within their interests and capacities)? 

B. During the presentation step 

Telling the story 

1. Do the children listen with concentrated attention? 

2. Measure the group attention.®® 

3. Do they seem to enjoy the story? (Judge by 
expression.) 

4. Do they refrain from playing with articles on their 
desks, pencils, test papers, etc.? 

5. After the story do they ask legitimate questions and 
make short comments, or do they wander far afield in 
rambling discussions, thus marring the clear con- 
cept left by the story? 

Presentation test 

1. Do the children attack the test with vigor? 

2. Do they know the words of the test questions? 

3. Is the sixth grade occasionally called on to write 
the test in the form of a composition rather than 
using checking, underlining, etc.? 

4. Do they study their test papers carefully when 
these are returned, to see just what their mistakes 
were? 

lieteaching 

1. Does the attention during the reteaching measime 
up to the first hearing? 

2. Do the children want to improve their record? 
(Judge by manner or attitude.) 

3. Does the reteaching group sit at one side of the 
room, those who do not need reteaching but are 


S5 Morrison, loc. cif. 
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advancing with the reading at the other side of the 
room? 

4. Do the children express satisfaction when their test 
record is perfect? 

6. “Which children need to hear the story more than 
twice? (Should they be left in the room with the 
others, or are they distinctly remedial cases to be 
handled separately from the group?) 

C. During the assimilation step 

Beading 

1. Does the class attack the readings vigorously and 
without waste of time? 

2. Does each child know exactly how to proceed? 

3. Do the children in the most advanced group have 
materials enough to keep them busy? Of a type 
to interest them? 

4. Does the individual answering of questions on the in- 
dividual reading proceed fast enough to indicate 
mastery on the part of the children before coming 
up for questioning? 

5. Do the children have a businesslike attitude in 
changing books, recording their readings, etc.? (that 
is, move quickly, make little noise, choose with de- 
cision and return to their seats to read again). 

6. Do the average and lower groups seem able to read 
their references without great word difficulty? 

7. Do they dawdle over their books? 

8. Do they seem to understand the purpose of the read- 
ing record? 

9. Do they make provision whereljy they may begin 
reading next day at the same point which they had 
reached at the end of the period? 

Picture study 

1. Do the children contribute to the discussion? 

2. Do they make an effort to see the picture? 

3. Do they pass pictures from one to another without 
impatience? With due regard for each other^s 
rights? 

4. Do they examine pictures posted on the bulletin 
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board during free periods, or before school begins? 

6. Do they bring pictures from home? 

Ziearning new terms 

1. Do the children understand the teacher’s test de- 
vices? 

2. Do they ever turn to the dictionary for help? 

3. Do they use the new terms in the oral discussion, 
and in the step of recitation? 

4. Do they make use of the flash-cards? 

Map 100 rh 

1. Does each child work independently? 

2. Do they follow the model carefully? 

3. Do they make an eflort to present neat work? 

4. Do they spend more time on perfection of detail 
than the exercise warrants? 

5- Are they able to reproduce the basic location facts 
from memory? 

Oral discussion 

1. Do the children show by their response to the ques- 
tioning that they understand the preceding readings ? 

2. Are they eager to contribute? 

3. Do the brighter children monopolize the discussion? 

4. Do children bring in matters of interest from their 
readings outside the required texts? 

5. Do the children challenge certain statements and ask 
for proof? 

Supplementary projects 

1. Are all children working together, or is the work 
of each unrelated to that of others? 

2. Do the children work sometimes as a group, some- 
times individually? 

3. Do the supplementary projects serve as socializing, 
integrating factors? 

4. Do they themselves choose and plan the projects? 

5. Do they judge the results? 

6. Do they manifest pleasure in their achievements? 

7* Do the children turn to the books, pictures, etc., 
previously studied in the effort to clarify their ideas? 
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Drill 

1. Does each child compete with his own previous 
record ? 

2. Does each child drill on his own difficulties? 

3. Measure group concentration.®® 

Testing 

1. Does each child depend entirely on himself? 

2. Do the children understand the test devices? 

3. Do they attack the tests vigorously? 

4. Do the children chart the results of their own tests? 

5. Do the children voluntarily verify their answers? 

D. During the step of organization 

1. Does each child take part, or do some allow others 
to carry the responsibility? 

2. Do they volunteer suggestions freely? 

3. Do they show progress in the elimination of super- 
fluous words, or of unimportant details? 

4. What per cent of the class is able to make its out- 
lines independently? 

5. Are the children able to judge the relative importance 
of facts? 

E. During the step of recitation 

1. Does each child who recites show the ability to 
follow a “coherent account of successive events”? 
Is he able to follow the outline? 

2. Does the rest of the class listen courteously and at' 
tentively while one is speaking? 

3. Does the class question or comment after the story 
is flnished? Is the tone of their criticism construc- 
tive and helpful? 

4. Do the children use good English? 

Measurement of the results of teaching. Standardized 
tests. Elementary-school history has been aflfected as Little 
as any elementary-school subject by the whole testing move- 
ment, perhaps because of its indeterminate content. While 


»6 Morrison, loc. cit, 
Barr, op. cit,^ p. 26. 
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numbers of tests bave been constructed and standardized 
for other levels, there are few indeed that can be used in 
the first six grades. 

Doherty, MacLatcby, and Buckingham®® and O’Dell 
give only the following standard history tests available for 
the elementary grades (Grades I-VI) : 

Van Wagenen American History Scales, Revised Edition, Scales 
Si, Ri, Cl, Fi, Ki, Grades Y and VI (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College) . Forms S and R are duplicate forms and 
deal with the whole period of American history. Form C 
deals with the period before the Revolutionary War, Form 
F, with the period from the Revolutionary War to the Civil 
War. Other duplicate forms will be issued as needed. 

Boston jResearch Tests in United States History, devised by 0, G. 
Pennell (Grades VI, VII, and VIII). These might be used 
by the fifth grade also. 

Tryon mentions a few other early experiments, 
which, however, are not recommended for use at the present 
time. He adds as available for use in the elementary 
schools : 

Pressey-Eichards Test for the Understanding of American His- 
tory (Public School Publishing Co., 1922), “can be used in 
Grades YI-XII inclusive.’^ Character judgment, historical 
vocabulary, sequence of events, and cause and effect rela- 
tionships. 

Plymouth Educational Tests in United States History (Plymouth 
Press, Chicago, 1922). Three series for Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII. 


Doherty, Macl^tehy, and Buckingham, “Bibliography of Edu- 
cation and Psychological Tests and Measurements/* Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 55, Department of the Interior, 1923. 

89 C. W. O’Dell, “Educational Tests for Use in Elementary Schools, 
Second Revision,” Educational Research Circular No, 49, July, 
1927, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois. 

100 K M. Tryon, “Standard and New-Type Tests in the Social 
Studies/’ The Historical Outlooky Vol. 18, April, 1927, pp. 172-178. 
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William C. Bagley, in Volume VIII of The Classroom 
Teacher (pages 693-694) gives a list including a few that 
are more specifically intended for upper-grade work. 

It should also be kept in mind that the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests devote one exercise to history and literature. 
For comparative purposes in history, however, they are 
ineffective since the score is a composite one. 

Partly standardized and informal tests. There are many 
tests which have never been fully standardized but are 
known as partly standardized, special, or informal tests. 
They consist of such as : 

Gold, Mary, “Testing Yoeahulary in History,” The historical 
Outlook, Vol. 17 (1926), p. 285. Useful for testing vo- 
cabulary. 

EIelty, M, G., Teaching American history in the Middle Grades 
of the Elementary School (Ginn & Co., 1928). Tests on 
places, time, persons, terms, and comprehension of the move- 
ment, given for each of twelve units of work. 

Research Monograph No. 3, “New-Type Tests.” Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado, 1926. Good advice about constructing 
tests, and clear directions for using them. 

Stormzaxd, Martin, American history Teaching and Testing 
(Macmillan Co., 1925). Usable in the intermediate grades 
only as suggestions or models. 

Improving the written examination. An extensive and 
rapidly growing literature has appeared within the last few 
years on the improvement of the written examination. Our 
field is very little concerned with this topic, since a formal 
written exercise has been seldom called for as a test, at 
least until the sixth grade. We shall therefore only men- 
tion in passing a few studies which have dealt with the 
social studies specifically: 

O'Dell, C. W., Scales for hating Pupils Answers to Nine Types 
of Thought Questions in American history (Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Illinois, April, 1927). An 
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attempt to train the judgment of the graders by the use of 
a scale. 

OSBURN, W. J., Are We Making Good at Teaching History f 
(Public School Publishing Co., 1926). A study of examina- 
tion questions. 

Buch, G. M., and others, Objective Examination Methods in the 
Social Studies (Scott, Foresman & Co., 1926). An investiga- 
tion of the ‘^alleged defects of traditional examination prac- 
tices in the social studies, and a critical study of the claims 
to superiority of various newly proposed objective tech- 
niques.” 

Conclusions: 

(1) Standardized tests are of great value both at the 
beginning, and at the end of the school year to measure 

, the progress made, for administrative and for supervisory 
purposes. 

(2) A very limited number of standard tests is available 
at the end of work on certain units. 

(3) Written examinations will continue to be used, but 
not extensively in the intermediate grades. 

(4) Pew of the partly standardized or informal tests 
are generally usable except as models. 

(5) Therefore the teacher will .have to rely, in the main, 
on her own informal tests at the end of each of her units 
of work. The references given above will supply valuable 
models. For lack of space we shall make no attempt to 
discuss the advantages of the various forms, such as multi- 
ple answers, completion, matching, etc. The references fur- 
nish abundant material. 

Forms for keeping iJie records of work done. In addi- 
tion to tests, there are numbers of records of various kinds 
which enable teachers to measure the results of teaching, 
and to study the performance of the individual pupil. 

The form that is used first in the technique advocated 
(pp. 396-402) is the following, showing what items in 
a presentation test were well given, and which were not: 
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RECOED FORMS TO ASSIST IN THE STUDY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAIi CHILD 


(The first two based on models furnished by H. C. Morrison) 
Class Recokd of Presentation Test for Stoet of Northmen loi 


Names 

Number of Items in Test 

Individ- 
ual Score 

Possible 

Score 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Abrams, John 

V 

V 

V 

V 

4 

4 

Bacon, Ada 

V 

X 

X 

V 

2 

4 

Coe, Florence 

V 

V 

X 

V 

3 

4 

Dahl, John 

V 

V 

X 

V 

2 

4 

V = item correctly 

r answ( 

ared. 





X = item incorrectly answered 

or omitted. 



Total Number Times 





Total Items Missed 

Each Item Is| 







Missed 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 * 

0 


Rbc(«d of Number of Reteachings Required on the Presentation 

OF Unit I 


1 

00 

Presentation of 
Whole Unit 

Presentation of 
Crusades 

Presentation of 
Trade Routes 

Presentation of 
Prince Henry 

Presentation of 
Northmen 

Presentation of 
Great Inventions 

Presentation of 
Columbus's 
Great Idea 

Abrams, John ... 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 j 

1 

Bacon, Ada 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 I 

1 

Coe, Florence 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Dahl, John 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Figure 1 means that the child had his presentation test entirely 
correct at the first telling; figure 2, that he had to be told twice; 
figure 3, that he had to hear the story three times, and so on. 


lei The first three forms are taken from Kelty, op. cit., pp. 13, 
22, 26. 
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Hecobd of Books Bead — Sectiox I 


South- 

worth 

Tappan 

Woodburn 
& Moran 

Bourne & 
Benton 

! Harding, 
Story of 
Europe 

Harding, 
Our Old 
World 
Bach- 
ground 

Amy, 1 
Jean, 3 
Dorothy, 3 

Jean, 1 
Amy, 2 
Clarence, 1 

i 

Robert, 1 
Dorothy, 2 
Muriel, 1 

Dorothy, 1 
Jean, 2 ! 

Amy, 3 

Clarence, 2 

Robert, 2 


(1) refers to the first book read, (2) to the second, etc. 


The reading record may also be kept as follows 


Reading Chabt — ^Religion of the Greeks 


Name 

Harding 

u 

1 

Woodburn 
& Moran 

Gordy 

0 

1 

§ 

Hall 

Haaren & 
Poland 

Elementary 

Readers 

Other 

References 

Totals 

Jack A. ... 

6 


5 

- . - 

3 


8 





22 

Harriet .... 

6 

9 









15 

Leroy 




3 







3 

Robert B. . . 


9 




8 





17 

Clara 

6 





i 





6 

Betty 


9 

5 



8 





22 

Nellie 


9 


3 

3 

8 

3 




26 

Samuel 




3 







3 

Martha 


9 i 

• 6 

3 


8 

3 




28 

Arthur D... 


9 


3 







12 

Gilbert .... 


i 9 

1 

5 

3 


8 

3 


■ 


28 


The figures refer to pages read. 


For the oral discussion of the story after the reading 
has been finished and before the tests are given, the fol- 

102 These records were kept by Miss Charlotte Alexander, sixth- 
grade critic at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, under the supervision of 
Miss Nelle E. Moore. 
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lotring guide may be used by the supervisor or by tbe 
teacher herself: 


Okal Discussion after HEADura 


Names 

The Per- 
sian Wars 

Greek 

Colonies 

i 

! Athens 
and the 
Athenians 

Greeks as 
Writers, 
Artists, 
Builders 

How Mace- 
donians be- 
came mas- 
ters of 
the World 

Mark 

V-VV 

V V 

V V 

VVV 

V V 

Edward . 

V vv vv 

vvv 

VVV V V 

V V V V 

V V V V V 

Herbert . 

vvx 

vvv 

V V VV V 

vvx 

vvv 

Glenn . . . 

V V vv 

V V V V 

V V V V 

vv vvv 

V V V V 

Harriet . 

vv 

V 

VVV 

XV V 

vv 

Betty . . . 

vvv 

absent 

absent 


V 

Janet . . * 

xvxv 

VX ! 

XXXV 

VX 

vv 

Gilbert .. 

vxv vv 

VVV 1 

vvv 

vvv 

vvv 

Arthur . , 

X 

X 

V 


vvv 

Dorothy . 

vvv 

X 

absent 

VX 

X 

Gladys .. 

XX 

absent 

VV 

vv i 

VXV V 


V volunteered; X did not volunteer but recited when called 
on; blanks did not recite. 


By comparing the results on succeeding stories, the 
teacher may observe that she is habitually failing to call 
on certain children who do not volunteer, that certain chil- 
dren can tell the story but are timid, that certain others 
are volunteering and monopolizing the recitation. 

On the opposite page is the form in which the same 
teacher summarized the results of her class work for a 
term. 

AU these devices and many others are used by teachers 
in helping to evaluate the work of pupils, and by super- 
visors in attempting to evaluate and to improve instruc- 
tion. 
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SUilMABY OF KeSXXTS 


Names 

No. of Overviews for 
Story of He’brews 

No. of Pages Bead 

Volunteered in 
Discussion 

Pinal Tost 

No, of Overviews for 
Story of Greeks 

Pages Bead on 
Religion of Greeks 

I j 

fl 

'd 

® a 

•S.2 

Ol 

c; 

£: 

a 

> 

Sb 

sues 

.2 

'd 

2 « 
0.2 
O « 

3? 

{Si 

a 

2 

a 

® « 
d g 

si o 

0 

1 1 
§1' 

d 

c o 

o 

00 ® 

1= 

It 

.2 

'd 

2 « 
0.2 
« £ 

^ O ; 

Test on Sparta 

Oct. 25 
to 

Dec. 6 

Mark 

2 

25 

1 

20 

2 

26 

1 

5 

0 

22 

23 

23 

2 

19 


Edward 

1 

18 

5 

17 

2 

12 

7 

9 

1 2 

25 ‘ 

*22 

. , 

1 

17 


Herbert 

2 

85 

1 

21 

i 2 

9 

3 

4 

1 2 

17 

i a 

a 

a 

a 


Glenn . 

1 


6 

24 

1 

29 

8 

15 

2 

18 

18 


2 

17 









1 



i 


i 

1 

1 





Problems in measurement for investigation by the super^ 
visor. The following problems need attention from the 
supervisor and teacher: 


1. Find out how your school system compares with the norms 
established by the standardized tests. 

2. Should the same test be given in all schools in the system, 
on the completion of a unit? 

3. With the assistance of the teachers, make illustrative tests, 
using each of the test forms: multiple-answer, completion, 
true-false, indieatmg sequence, labeling, matching, etc. 
Train teachers in the use of each. 

4.. Construct a record form to show pupil's progress in the 
step of organization; the step of recitation. 

5. At teachers' meetings exchange ideas on how to provide 
remedial work for the difficulties shown by the tests. 

6. In conferences, show teachmrs how to diagnose the test re^ 
sults- 

7. Construct and standardize progress tests for your own 
system. 
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8. Prepare a bibliography on history testing. 

Equipment for the teaching of history. For the equip- 
ment necessary in the teaching of history in the elementary 
school there is no scientific guide whatsoever, not even the 
types of committee reports available for certain secondary 
fields. Whatever may be set np as a tentative standard 
for equipment, depends to an uncomfortable degree, indeed, 
on opinion. 

Books. First in the list of necessary equipment surely 
will appear the item looks.'^^^ Should a basic text be fol- 
lowed? There is a wide diversity of opinion on this point. 
Barr and Burton state, ‘'The course of study, unless it 
is given in great detail, must be closely correlated with 
available textbook materials if it is to be most effective. 
Some teachers lose themselves by deserting the textbook; 
others fail to teach effectively by too rigorous adherence 
to one.” Let us grant that uniformity is to be secured, 
and a common background assured (so far as possible) 
both by a detailed course of study, and by following, at 
least roughly, the main lines of organization of a text- 
book. 

Should more than one text be used? Many school sys- 
tems supply each child with at least two, so that he may 
from the first, form the habit of comparing and contrasting 
different points of view. Text in this sense is held to refer 
to a book that attempts in one volume, or a short series of 
volumes, to cover the main topics to be stressed in the 

103 the Classified Catalogue of Textbooks in the Social Studies 
for Elementary and Secondary Schools, compiled by Amabel Redman 
(McKinley Publishing Co., 1927), pp. 1-13; C. C. Certain, "Report 
of the Joint Committee on Elementary School Library Standards,” 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association (1925), pp. 326-359. See 
also such suggestive lists of equipment as the Cleveland List re- 
ported in the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association (1926), pp. 354-356. 

104 Barr and Burton, op. dt., p. 256. 
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course. The vocabulary^®® should be checked, possibly 
by comparison with Thorndike’s list, or some other stan- 
dard."®® 

Many score cards for judging the value of texts have 
been worked out; none, however, apply primarily to his- 
tory texts for intermediate grades. Probably that which is 
most valuable for our purposes is Pell’s Seale for Meas- 
uring High-School Textbooks in History."®^ 

In addition to texts, children should be supplied liber- 
ally with reference books. These might be divided into 
two classifications; reference looks and storylooks. The 
reference list might consist of works primarily informa- 
tional, but written in a style attractive to children, such as 
travels, biography, letters, etc.; while the storybook list 
might consist of works of fiction from the period being con- 
sidered, for example, the Otis series, such as Ruth of Bos- 
ton. Reference looks should be duplicated; Tryon"®® 
suggests the ratio of one book to five children. The 
storybooks need not be duplicated, and should probably 
be kept in the school library for recreational reading. 
All others referred to should be kept in the classroom 
library. 

105 J. L. Ward and P. R, Stevenson, 'The Vocabnlary of a History 
Text/’ The American School Board. Journal, Vol. 71, July, 1925, 
p. 65. 

106 E. L. Thorndike, The Teacher^s Word Book (Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University). 

107 Barr and Burton, op, dt., pp. 261-264. 

108 K, M. Tryon, Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High 
Schools (Ginn & Go., 1921), pp. 176-198. Excellent discussion 
of the entire library problem. 

109 Suggestive book lists are found in the Report of the Committee 
of Eight to the American Historical Association, 1908, pp. 1-47 ; 
The Sixteenth Yearhook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (1917), Part I, pp. 33-59; The American Library Asso- 
ciation Graded List of Books for Children; F. T. Baker, “A Bibliog- 
raphy of Children’s Reading,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 9, 
Jan.-March, 1908, pp. 9-14; Washburne and Vogel, Winnetka Graded 
Book List (American Library Association, 1926) ; Terman and 
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One historical atlas should be provided for each class- 
room above the third. Such works as the following are 
very useful: 

Breasted and Huth, Ancient History Atlas (Denoyer Geppert 
Co.). 

, and Harding, Ancient and European History Atlas 

(Denoyer Geppert Co.). 

Pox, D. R., Harper^s Atlas of American History (Harper & 
Bros.). 

ELart and Bolton, American History Atlas (Denoyer Geppert 
Co.). 

Muir and Philip, Tutnam^s Historical Atlas (G. P. Putnam^s 
Sons) . 

Shepherd, William, Historical Atlas (Henry Holt & Co.). 

The specific map equipment is, of course, de- 
termined by the grade placement of material. A score sheet 
for judging maps and charts may be found in the Fourth 
Yearioolc of the Department of Superintendence.^^^ 

For American history, Tryon suggests a good series of 
wall maps supplied from such standard collections as: 

Foster Historical Series of the TJ. S, (Rand, McNally & Co.). 
The New Hart and Hart-Bolton American History Maps (De- 
noyer Geppert Co.). 

Sanford and Sanford-Gordy American History Maps (A. J. 
Nystrom Co.). 

United States History Maps (McConnell School Map Co.). 

There should also be one slated globe, and blackboard 
outline maps of the eastern hemisphere, the world, North 

Lima. Children’s Reading (D. Appleton & Co., 1925) ; The His- 
torical Outlook, Vol. 17, Nov., 1926, pp. 336-337; and M. G, Kelty, 
op. cit,, pp. 30-32 and Appendix A. 

110 the bibliography on maps, charts, graphs, etc., in Tyler 
Kepner, “Training the Teacher in Service,” The Historical Outlook, 
Vol. 18, Oct., 1927, pp. 276-277. 

Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association (1926), pp. 356-357. 

112 E. M. Tryon, “Historical Material of a Geographic Nature,” 
The HistorioaX Outlook, VoL 18, March, 1927, pp. 124-132. 
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America, the eastern part of the United States, and the 
United States. 

For world history, Tryon snggests a good series of wall 
maps supplied from such standard collections as : 

The Breast edSutli Ancient History Maps (Denorer Geppert 
Co.). 

Webster-Knoivlton-Hazen Ancient History Maps (A. J. ITvstrom 
Co.). 

TF. and A. K, Johnston^ s Ancient History Maps (A. J. Nvstrom 
Co.). 

Ancient and Classical History Maps (McConnell School Map 
Co.). 

Johnston^ s Mediaeval and Modern European History Maps (A. J. 
Ny Strom Co.). 

Wehster-Kno'wlton'-Hasen Mediceml and Modern History Maps 
(A. J. Kystrom Co.). 

Harding European History Maps (Denoyer Geppert Co.). 
Mediceval and Modern History Maps (McConnell School Map 
Co.). 

Each of these has a somewhat different arrangement of 
the same types of maps for Early European history, Mod- 
ern European history, and World history. Blackboard 
outline maps of the ancient countries, Eurasia and Africa, 
the Roman world, Europe, and the world, should be sup- 
plied. 

It is not necessary that a full set should be purchased 
for the intermediate grades, but the supervisor and teach- 
ers of the different grades concerned should make out the 
minimum list to be secured. 

Desk outline maps should be provided in sufiBeient num- 
bers to allow every child at least two copies for every map 
he is called on by the course of study to make, one for 
practice use and one for testing. 

Illustrative materiaU^^ For illustrative material in 

113 W. M. Gregory, ‘Visual Aids in Education,” Fourth yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
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American history there is a wide range of possibilities. 
(See Mary A. Abbott, Motion Pictures for Different 
School Grades, published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) One of the most ambitious projects is the 
Chronicles of American Motion Pictures, sponsored by the 
Tale University Press. Other films are supplied by the 
Society for Visual Education, many of whose subjects are 
usable for American history, others by the General Vision 
Company and by the George EJeine Picture Films. The 
Ford Educational Library of the Ford Motion Picture 
Laboratories has a number of historical subjects. 

Slides are supplied by the Keystone View Company 
which has a special series for American history. 

Probably the best picture collections are : 

The Pageant of America Series, edited by Gabriel (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). 

MeEjiiley's Illustrated Topics for American History (McKinley 
Publishing Co.). 

Arnold Historical Pictures (Denoyer Geppert Co.). 

The latter are well adapted to small children. 

For world history the following are useful : 

Lehmann Colored History Pictures (Denoyer Geppert Co. and 
A, J. Kystrom Co.). 

CybulsM Colored History Pictures (A. J. Nystrom Co.). 

Gordon Grant, The Story of the Ship (McLoughlin Publishing 
Co.). 

Gurlitt History Pictures (A. J. Nystrom Co.). 

Longman’s Historical Illustrations and Longman’s Historical Wall 
Pictures (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

McKinley Illustrated Topics for Ancient, Mediceval, and Modern 
History (McKinley Publishing Co.). 

Certain periodicals such as The Mentor, The National 
Geographic Magazine, and Travel are very helpful. 

Education Association (1925), pp. 278-282; and C. E. Howell, “First 
Experiences with Portable Motion Picture Projectors,” JElementary 
School Journal, Vol. 27, Oct., 1926, pp. 101-112. 
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Packages of iUnstrated cards may be secured on sueli 
topics as a Pictorial History of the United States (Inter- 
state News Service, New York). 

As to standards of distribution, one good picture to each 
building to illustrate every subunit is suggested. Tbese 
should be filed and cataloged in a central location. 

Miscellaneons equipment. The following miscellaneous 
equipment is recommended: (1) a rotary mimeograph; 
(2) typewriter; (3) block-printing outfit with small rubber 
type for making drill cards; (4) sand table for every room 
up to the fifth, good size, 8' s 3^4'; (o) dictionary; (6) 
atlas; (7) children's encyclopsedia ; (8) World Almanac; 
(9) ample cupboard space; (10) table for supplementary 
books; (11) a flag; (12) filing cabinet for pictures; (13) 
bulletin board; (14) portable lantern; (15) and if pos- 
sible, at least the beginnings of an historical museum. 

For the work of the first three grades, a good equipment 
list may be found in Parker and Temple.^^® 

A long and careful list of equipment for all the grades, 
including high school, may be found in the following: 

Coulomb, C. A., “Aids to the Visualization of History,’^ Th e His- 
tory Teachers^ Magazine, Vol. I, Peb., 1910, pp. 119-124. 
Glick, Annette, “Making History Real," The Historical Out- 
look, Vol, 17, Dec., 1926, pp. 382-385; Vol. 18, Jan:, Feb., 
1927, pp. 29-37, 64-82. Lists of artifacts and models, wall 
charts, posters, stereographs, slides and films, prints and 
photographs, photostat negatives, autograph facsimiles, pic- 
ture atlases, costume books, miniature and postcard editions, 
and notebook illustrations. In Vol. 20, March, 1929, pp. 
124-136, lliss Gliek discusses the use of such materials. 

114 Olive Bucks and Grace McNealy, My Work Book in Early 
Americcm History (Harter School Supply Co., Cleveland). Sugges- 
tions to the teacher as to making study-guide sheets. 

115 Parker and Temple, Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
Teaching (Ginn & Co., 1925), pp. 90-92. Bee also International 
Kindergarten Union, Equipment and BuppUes: Nursery — Kinder- 
garten— Primary, Washington, D. G., 1928. 
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One explanation of the paucity of illustrative materials 
and equipment is to be found in the fact that teachers and 
supervisors themselves have not realized the need; and 
therefore have not made the authorities feel it. Science 
teachers have brought the public to understand that they 
must have laboratory materials for their work ; supervisors 
of the social studies now find themselves confronted with 
a similar task. 

A helpful infiuenee in securing larger appropriations for 
equipment is to utilize fully and effectively that which has 
already been provided. Sometimes a zealous supervisor 
stocks the supply rooms with lanterns, slides, pictures, 
maps, and books, and then makes no effort to train teach- 
ers in their use. Sometimes moving-picture machines and 
booths are installed at considerable expense and then left 
idle because of the trouble involved in securing films, or 
because of defects in the apparatus which a careful prelim- 
inary examination would have revealed. Not all the blame 
for insuflBcient equipment is to be placed upon school 
boards. 

An accurate record of children’s reading; and of the 
number of times each piece of equipment is used, will or- 
dinarily help to convince even the most “business-like” of 
school boards of the value of materials to work with. 

ProUems in equipment. The following problems in 
equipment should be investigated by the supervisor: 

1* Work out with the teachers a scale for the selection of text- 
Wks in history for the elementary school; for the selec- 
tion of reference books. 

2. Work out a standard distnbution of books for your system. 

3. Plan a campaign for adding to your equipment in the 
order of importance. 

4. Standardize picture, slide, film, and machine equipment. 

5. How can you train your teachers to take advantage of the 
equipment they have? 

6. Plan how to keep records of the use of equipment. 
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Keeping up with the literature of history teaching in 
the elementary school. The only periodical devoted ex- 
clusively to the teaching of history is the Historical Out- 
look, published by the McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. It is edited in cooperation with a committee 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, and is pub- 
lished with the endorsement of the American Historical 
Association. To the history teacher it is invaluable, not 
only because of the articles themselves, but also for the 
book reviews, the lists of recent historical publications, the 
lists of historical articles in current periodicals, and a sec- 
tion on recent happenings in the field of the social studies. 
Even the advertisements are rich mines of materials. The 
Historical Outlook is without question the best single means 
of keeping up with the literature of the subject. Very few 
of its articles, however, bear on the problems of elementary 
school history. 

In addition, leading periodicals such as the Elementary 
School Journal f the Teachers College Record, School and 
Society, Education, etc., publish occasional articles on his- 
tory teaching. On the teaching of Current Events there is 
a periodical sheet, Current Events Guide for Teachers 
published by the American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio ; and for the intermediate grades a helpful periodical 
on Citizenship Through Character Development published 
by a School Committee in Boston. 

The more strictly scientific studies may be found 
by examining such lists of recent publications as the fol- 
lowing ; 

Rugg, H. 0., "How to Keep in Touch with the Quantitative 
Literature of Education,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
18, Dec., 1917, pp. 301-310. 

Supplementary Educational Monographs, University of Chicago 
Press, University of Chicago. 

Teachers CoU^ Contributions to Education, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers CoU^fe, Columbia University. 
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Research Bulletins of the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Education Association, Yearbooks of the Department of 
S up erint endence. 

National Education Association, Yearbooks of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Yearbooks (Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois). 

City School Leaflets and Bulletins of the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

National Education Association, Proceedings. 

Bulletins of the National Education Association. 

Bulletins of the State Departments of various states. Those of 
Maryland are especially good on supervision. 

Many research bureaus are maintained by colleges 
and universities, and by some public scbool systems. Their 
research bulletins are often on subjects directly applicable 
to supervision in history. Some such are: 

Research Bulletins of the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
University of Illinois; Ohio State University; University of 
Wisconsin; and the University of Iowa Studies. 

The general problems of supervision and, among them, 
occasional articles in the history field may be found in 
such periodicals as: 

Educational Administration and Supervision 

Journal of Educational Method 

Journal of the National Education Association 

Journal of Rural Education 

Journal of Educational Research 

American School Board Journal 

Journal of Education 

Educational Bevieio 

Pedagogical Seminary 

J oumal of Educational Psychology 

Psychological Review 

American Educational Digest 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

W. S. Deffenbaugh, ‘Research Bureaus in City School Systems,” 
United States Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet No. 5, 1923. 
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In general, it may be concluded that keeping up with 
the literature of the subject constitutes one of the main 
tasks of the supervisor. It is complicated because of the 
fact that the material is so scattered. Such a National Edu- 
cational Research Council as Judd recommends would 
simplify the problem greatly, 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE SIJPER\T:SIO]Sr OF tELEME]SrTAEY CIVICS 
BY HOWARD C. HILL 

Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Social Science, University of 

Chicago 

Basal function of civics supervisor. The fundamental 
service of the supervisor, in the words of Arnold Tompkins, 
*‘is to find the way through the teacher to the pupil/’ Any 
supervisor who sees his function in this light has the mental 
attitude and sympathetic demeanor essential for helping 
the teacher improve instruction, select and organize mate- 
rial, secure equipment, and measure results. In no phase 
of supervision are understanding and sympathy more 
needed than in the guidance of citizenship training ; here, 
to a greater degree than in any other line, the supervisor 
should live that which he endeavors to inculcate in the 
teachers whose work he oversees. 

Aims and objectives. As used in this chapter the teach- 
ing of civics means more than the teaching of government 
It includes, to be sure, instruction in the elements of polit- 
ical science, but embraces also materials in the fields of 
sociology and economics. As employed here the term citi- 
zenship, too, is not restricted to membership in the state; 
it includes, as well, membership in society. 

Prom the point of view presented, then, a child is not 
only a citizen of the state but is also a citizen of the home, 
the school, the neighborhood, and the community. Instruc- 
tion in citizenship becomes, therefore, instruction in mem- 
bership. In other words, to teach boys and girls to be good 
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citizens is to teach them to be good members of the groups 
to which they belong. 

Good citizenship necessitates, first of all, civic knowledge ; 
one must know tvhat is well to do in order to perform a 
social act. It involves also civic skills; one must under- 
stand how to act if his knov^ledge is to prove beneficial to 
others. Finally, it involves civic attitudes ; one must desire 
to do what is for the common welfare if his skill is to be 
of value to society. 

Citizenship training, in short, has for its goals civic 
knowledge, civic skills, and civic attitudes. As applied to 
the elementary grades, civic knowledge, interpreted in a 
broad sense, includes an understanding of the chief fea- 
tures of the work of such public employees and ofBcials as 
policemen, firemen, postmen, aldermen, the mayor, the 
governor, judges, and members of law-making bodies, as 
well as an acquaintance with such governmental activities 
as are carried on by the department of health, the library 
board, the department of public works, and the board of 
education. Civic skills in the first six grades embrace the 
development of the art of cooperation, the spirit of accom- 
modation, and the power of leadership, such as may be de- 
rived from projects, committee work, group dramatizations, 
home-room management, class organization, school clubs, 
assembly programs, corridor management, and playground 
arrangement. The chief civic attitudes to be inculcated in 
the grades under discussion are kindness, courtesy, consid- 
eration for the rights of others, unselfishness, respect for 
authority, reverence, and helpfulness. 

Expressed in other words, the main objectives in the 
teaching of civics, broadly interpreted, are first, to develop 
in boys and girls social attitudes and social behavior, and 
second, to inculcate in them an understanding and an ap- 
preciation of their social environment, its character, its 
needs, and its problems. Such an understanding, when 
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combined \ritb such attitudes and behavior, will, it is be- 
lieved, result in an adjustment to and a control of the social 
environment to the end that the common welfare may be 
advanced. Put in more concrete terms, the objectives may 
be outlined as follows: 

1- To develop an understanding of the nature of community 
life, especially in its aspects* of association and control. 

2. To establish a sense of evidence. This necessitates an ap- 
preciation of the nature of the past and the -ways in which 
it is discovered and -w-ritten. It involves a critical attitude 
toward what is read and heard. It implies a rejection of 
snap judgments and unsupported generalizations. This 
objective can be fully achieved only in the later grades, 
but the foundation can and should be laid in the elementary 
school. 

3. To cultivate intellectual sympathy or tolerance. This is an 
inevitable corollary of a sense of evidence. It is inherent 
in a genuine search for truth, is manifested by a desire 
to understand controversial questions, and is reflected in 
the expression of suspended judgments on social, political, 
and economic problems. Like the inculcation of a sense 
of evidence, intellectual sympathy can be fully developed 
only in the later grades, if at all, but a beginning can well 
be made in the younger classes. 

4. To create a liking for the social sciences which, when 
realized, will be manifested primarily in voluntary reading 
and study. 

6. To inculcate true patriotism, that is, a sincere love for 
school, community, and country, to be revealed by a con- 
sideration for the rights of others and a willingness to 
saeriflce, if necessary, to promote the welfare of the 
group. 

That the foregoing objectives may be achieved requires 
first, a well selected, systematically organized course in 
civics and second, a suitable program of activities. 

Types of civic courses. A wide variety of courses in 
elementary civics has appeared in recent years in various 
sections of the country. With liberal allowance for modi- 
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fications, combinations, and differences in detail, such 
courses may for tbe sake of convenience be classified under 
five beads: first, courses consisting of a study of occupa- 
tions of individuals typifying a group ; second, courses in 
civic virtues; third, courses in civic activities; fourth, 
fusion or unified courses; fifth, courses in wbicb civics is 
correlated with other subjects. Each type of organization 
will now receive brief consideration. 

1. Individuals representing a group. In most courses 
based on a study of typical classes in the social organiza- 
tion, attention is centered upon representative workers who 
are familiar to the children. For example, J. S. Welch, ^ 
of the Utah Normal Training School, proposes that the 
following individuals be discussed in the first four grades : 

First grade: carpenter, dressmaker, blacksmith, i>ost- 
man, and milkman. 

Second grade: farmer, storekeeper, bricklayer, police- 
man, and doctor. 

Third grade : baker, conductor, motorman, engineer, 
sailor, and lighthouse keeper. 

Fourth grade : principal, teacher, janitor, and pupil. 

The method of treatment appears from the following 
suggestions for discussing “the teacher’’ in fourth grade: 

Consider: what she is for; how she does her work; the prep- 
aration she has made; who benefits by what she does; how she 
is helped or hindered in her work; whose loss when she is 
hindered; how hindrance can be avoided; what she has a right 
to expect; her service to the school group; to the social group. 

2. Civic virtues. In many schools the civic work in the 
early grades is directed toward the development in chil- 
dren of the main civic virtues. For example, obedience, 
cleanliness, orderliness, courtesy, helpfulness, punctuality, 

ij. S. Welch, “A Social Science Outline/* Elementary School 
Teacher, VoL 6, May, 1906, pp. 441 jj". 
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truthfulness, care of property, fair play, safety, thorough- 
ness, honesty, respect, courage, self-control, thrift, perse- 
verance, and kindness to animals are taken up in the order 
named in the first three and a half grades in the Philadel- 
phia public schools.^ 

Suggestions ® for the teaching of truthfulness in the sec- 
ond grade are as follows: 

Truthfulness 

1. In dealings with school authorities — ^teachers, principal, 
janitor: in admission of wrongdoing; in work, action, and 
speech; in making complaints; in reporting school happen- 
ings at home. 

2. In dealings with other children. 

3. To parents. 

The influence of the teacher^s example must be kept constantly 
in mind. The confidence of the children must be secured. Prom- 
ises that are not to be kept must not be made. Do not create 
a situation which tempts a child to lie. 

The teacher should distinguish carefully between untruthful- 
ness and romancing. An effort should be made to check gently 
the tendency toward romancing. 

3. Courses in activities. One of the best examples of 
courses in civic activities is that worked out in the State 
Normal School at Hyannis, Massachusetts, by Hannah M. 
Harris.^ 

Looking upon training in citizenship as training in liv- 
ing, Miss Harris considers life situations having a civic 

2 John P, Garber, ‘‘Course of Study in Civics, Grades I to VI, for 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia,” Philadelphia, 1917, pp. 20ff. 
“Kindness to animals” is included in each of the grades mentioned. 
Typical occupations are suggested as additional content for the 
third grade. 

p. 15. 

4 Hannah M, Harris, “Lessons in Civics for the Six Elementary 
Grades of City Schools,” United States Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin No. 18, 1920, also Arthur W. Dunn and Hannah M. Harris, 
Citizenship in School and Out (D. C. Heath & Co., 1919). 
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bearing as falling into five fields, namely, home, work, 
recreation, social intercourse, and organized community 
life.® She says : 

Let us shadow any individual, of any age, and see if he can 
be found, at any time, living, thinking, acting, in any other 
than one of these five fields. Let us seize any moment of his 
life and ask, Where is he? What is he doing? 

He is at home. He is dependent on the family life for his 
infant existence j or he is helping to make the home, to carry 
on its activities: or he is just enjoying the fruits of those activi- 
ties and the family relationships; or perhaps he is trying to 
endure them or to escape from theuL At all events, he is at home. 

Or he is at work. His work may or may not contribute to the 
support of the home, but we may have found him at work 
rather than at home when his mind is bent, for the time, not on 
his part in the family life, but on his job. He is trying to do 
some bit of the work of the world, either for its own sake, or for 
the reward its accomplishment will bring him, or because he is 
driven to it. Small boy or fuU-grown man, stock broker or 
engine stoker, he is at work. 

Or he is at play. Riding his bicycle, driving his car, playing 
Indians or doUs, on the beach, at the “movies” or the opera, on 
the football field or the playground, somewhere he is looking, 
or listening, or putting forth his own effort, all for the pure 
pleasure of it or for the recreation of his powers of ndnd or 
body. He is at play. 

Or he is in society. Not necessarily is he now at a so-called 
society function, though he may be at such; but quite as likely 
he is seated with one other on a bench in the park, or he is in 
the midst of a crowd of boys on a street comer. He may be 
“chumming,” he may be courting, or he may be “grappling 
a friend to his soul with hoops of steel,” but somewhere and 
somehow he is seeking and enjoying the companionship of his. 
kind. He is in the field of social intercourse. 

Or he is in organized association. That is, in school or in 
church, in boy scout activities or club meeting, in the jury box 
or at the polls, he is playing his part in the organized effort by 
which the community secures for itself the larger opportunities 
that individual effort alone could not compass. He is in organ- 
ized community life. 

5 Dunn and Harris, op, oit., pp, 6ff. 
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If, then, every child, as well as every man and woman, is 
to be found at each hour of his life living and acting in one 
or another of these fields of citizenship, it must be the function 
of the school not only to educate for its citizenship, but ^Iso 
to educate in citizenship.® 

In keeping with the view just presented, Miss Harris 
proposes that the civics work in each of the first six graaes 
consist of a program of activities in the five fields of citi- 
zenship as outlined above. 

For the third grade, for example, she presents the fol- 
lowing as situations having civic significance and worthy 
of serving as the basis of civics instruction : ’’ 

1. The walk to and from school. 

2. Riding the street cars unaccompanied by adults. 

3. Visiting the library, the park, and other public places. 

4. Choosing places in which to play, games to play, and 
implements or materials to play with. 

6. Helping to care for surroundings at school, at home, and 
in neighborhood of each. 

6. Taking part in fire drills. 

7. Contact with certain persons who represent the authority 
and the service of organized society. 

8. Taking part in patriotic ceremonies. 

9. Providing entertainments or gifts for persons who need 
gocd cheer. 

10. Gardening work in the fall. 

11. Accidents and narrow escapes from accidents at home 
and on the street, 

12. Arrival of new pupils at school. 

13. Arrival of newcomers in the neighborhood. 

Each situation is treated under four steps: (1) chil- 
dren’s experiences and observations; (2) teacher’s inter- 

« For another example of an '^activity” course see Lena J. Merrill, 
‘Training in Citizenship in the Elementary Grades,” Journal of 
Bducational Method^ Vol. 7, Sept.-Oct., 1927, pp. 31-38. The five 
headings about which the work is organized are health, safety, 
courtesy, cooperation, and a miscellaneous group. 

7 Hannah M. Harris, op, dt,, p. 38. Bee also Dunn and Harris, 
op. cit.f pr>. 66-78. 
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pretation and enlargement; (3) methods of teachings ; and 
results to be worked. For the third grade the pla^, as 
used for ‘‘Visiting the park and the library/’ is, with sWe 
omissions, as follows ; ® 

1. Children's experiences and observations \ 

(a) Noticing the trees, grass, flowers, etc., in the park withV 
out fully realizing their beauty or knowing the care' 
needed to preserve this beauty. 

(b) Wishing to do things prohibited by the rules of the 
park. 

(c) Seeing a building filled with many books which appear 
not accessible and perhaps not even desirable. 

2. Teacher^s interpretation and enlargement 

(a) We enjoy the park for many reasons^ among them 
for its beauty. 

(b) To make and keep the park beautiful requires much 
work and care. 

(c) The park belongs to us, and we must help to keep 
it beautiful. 

(d) The library is for our use and enjoyment that we 
may read interesting books there and take them home 
— ^more books than we can afford to buy. 

(e) If we are to use and enjoy the library we must learn 
and must follow its rules for being quiet, for taking 
out books, for returning them, etc. 

3. Methods of teaching " 

(a) Visiting the park and library, as a class, or in smaller 
groups, accompanied by the teacher. 

(b) Informal conversational lessons based upon the obser- 
vations of aU the class. 

(c) Questioning those children who are already in the 
habit of visiting the park or the library in order (1) to 
inform the others and (2) to clarify the ideas of alL 

(d) Oral and written lessons in sentence writing. 

(e) Dramatization. 

4. Besults to he worked for: ^ 

(a) Appreciation of the beauties to be enjoyed in well 
kept grounds. 

^Ib%S.y pp. 43-45. 
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i{h) Respect for public property. 

(c) Respect for the caretakers of public property, appije- 
eiation of their work, and desire to cooperate with 

I them. 

(d) Desire to use the public library and knowledge of how 
to do so. 

4, Fusion courses. Fusion courses are based on the 
theory that life consists of actual problems and situations 
and that the best way to prepare children to meet such 
problems and situations, in so far as school work goes, is 
to disregard subject divisions and assemble materials from 
all sources possible, putting the materials together in such 
form as may prove most serviceable in meeting pupil needs. 
Believers in the fusion idea, therefore, would ignore geog- 
raphy, history, and civics as separate subjects, and, in- 
stead, would embody material from all of them in a single 
unified or composite course. 

The work for the fourth grade in the St. Louis schools,® 
for example, has as its major objectives : first, to know St. 
Louis present and past ; second, to understand the depend- 
ence of St. Louis upon the other regions of the United 
States ; third, to discover the relationship between St. Louis 
and distant lands. To achieve the last objective the pupils 
are, among other things, to plan a world cruise; to com- 
pare each place visited with St. Louis as to location, cli- 
mate, industries, and products ; to study the characteristics, 
manners, and customs of such peoples as the Hawaiians, 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Egyptians, Spanish, English, 
Brazilians, Chileans, and Panamanians; to survey the his- 
tory of such movements and episodes as the annexation of 
Hawaii, the opening of Japan by Commodore Perry, the 
acquisition of the Philippines, the contributions of China 
to ci\dlization, the discoveries of Vasco da Gama, the con- 

» “Social Studies for Kindergarten and Grades I-VI,” Curriculum 
Bulletin RTo. C, Sept., 1926, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
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quest o£ India by Great Britain, the construction of the 
Suez Canal, the building of the pyramids, the voyages of 
Magellan and Drake, the contributions of Spain to civiliza- 
tion, the founding of Plymouth, the conquest of Peru, the 
discovery of the South Pole, the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, the settlement of Florida, the building of the 
Statue of Liberty; and to study such industries as the 
raising of pineapples, the production of tea, the growing 
of hemp, the catching of fish, the making of jute, the rais- 
ing of dates, the production of olives, the growing of cacao 
beans, and the manufacture of sugard*^ That the course is 
necessarily highly superficial appears from the preceding 
list of topics comprising, it will be remembered, only a 
small part of the work outlined for the fourth grade. 

5. Correlation with other subjects. The need for utiliz- 
ing pupil activities and the various school subjects for 
citizenship and training is recognized in all progressive 
schools. A few places, in fact, provide no other kind of 
civic education. In such instances aspects of citizenship 
are correlated as a rule with reading, geography, and his- 
tory, For example, the history work of the first and second 
grades of the Henry Clay School in Norfolk, Virginia, in- 
cludes stories of historical personages utilized so as to 
inculcate desirable traits of character. Commenting on this 
point, the principal of the school says : 

In observance of Robert E. Lee^s birthday the idea of help- 
fulness and kindness was developed. Pictures of General Lee, 
his home, and his horse were shown the children and the story 
of his early life told in a simple and interesting manner. His 
love and devotion to his devoted mother were brought out clearly : 
how she learned to depend on him from his early childhood; 
how as a little boy he shouldered the responsibilities of his 

pp. 160-179. 

11 Ellie M. Marx, Citizenship Training in Elementary Schools 
(Henry Clay Home and School League, Norfolk, Virginia, 1926), 
pp. 36f. 
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ride, and in playing on th'oronglifares. It should provide 
instruction concerning conduct in case of fire in the home 
and in places of public assembly as well as in school. In 
addition, it may well include the inculcation of simple, 
firijt-aid methods and remedies for common accidents. 

Teaching methods and special problems. 1. Direct in- 
siruction. Training in citizenship in the primary grades 
must of necessity depend in large part upon direct oral 
instruction, upon dramatizations, and upon classroom and 
school activities. In teaching civic virtues and occupations, 
the teacher will need to rely on her own knowledge and 
experience and upon materials such as are listed elsewhere 
in this chapter (pp. 475-476). The use of stories and poems 
in morning talks is one of the best ways to teach such topics. 
The following suggestions are given by Miss Ella Lyman 
Cabot for teaching perseverance in the third grade.^® 

Morning Talks 

1. Describe Edison^s perseverance in searching for the best 
materials to use for the filaments of electric lamps. 

2. Tell about the perseverance of Charles Darwin or any 
other scientist in working out his discovery. 

3. Describe Columbuses efforts to get ships and supplies for 
his first voyage to America. 

4. Tell about Helen Keller's struggle to learn to speak. 

Memory Work 

Have the children learn Longfellow's ^^Excelsior.^e 
Beading 

Have the pupils read such selections as F. J. G-ould's ^^William 
Edwards,” in The Children's Book of Moral Lessons (Watts 
and Company, London) ; Julia M. Dewey's “The Water 
Lily” in her Ethics (Educational Publishing Company), and 
Fanny E. Coe’s “The Tortoise and the Hare” in The First 
Book of Stories for the Story Teller (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) ; and James Baldwin’s ^^ruce and the Spider,” 
in Fifty Famous Stories Betold (American Book Com- 

pany)- 

13 Ella Lyman Cabot, A Course in Oitisienship (Houghton Mifflin 
Ca, 1914), pp. 93-95. 
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Admirable suggestions for teaching occupations ancJ 
giving instruction in simple community-welfare topics ap- 
pear in the Philadelphia course of study in civics fd^ 
elementary schools. The following excerpt, intended foi 
the fourth grade, deals with the street cleaner and his 
work.^^ 

An interesting approach to this topic might be made by tell- 
ing the children the story of the beginning of street cleaning 
in Philadelphia as it is related by Benjamin Franklin in his 
Autobiography. The children will probably be interested in 
comparing the nnpaved streets of the city in Franklin^s time, 
and the services of the city’s one sweeper, with the paved streets 
and the uniformed street cleaners of to-day. The teacher should 
guide the conversation which follows so that it will lead to the 
question as to whether the streets in the neighborhood of the 
school are clean. The differences of opinion which the answers 
to this query will bring out will lead to the question, “How can 
we find out whether our streets are clean or not?” The children 
will probably suggest, when guided by the teacher, that each 
one observe carefully the condition of the streets on the way 
to and from school and be ready to report to the class at the 
next civics period. 

Following the report on the cleanliness of the streets in the 
neighborhood of the school the teacher might develop the idea 
that the streets are the hallways of the city. It wiU be inter- 
esting to the children to see that the streets belong to them as 
well as to the grown folks and that they are in part responsible 
for their appearance. The teacher should strive to develop in 
the children a sense of ownership in the streets and a feeling 
of responsibility for their appearance, and a pride in their 
cleanliness. They should be led, if possible, to want to do 
something to aid in keeping their streets clean. As preparation 
for the taking of an active part in the work for clean streets 
the teacher might assign to the class the question, “How do our 
streets become dirty?” and have them observe how waste paper 
and other rubbish gets into the street and be prepared to report 
to the class on their findings. 

At the beginning of the next civics period the children should 
be called upon to tell what they have observed, the teacher 

John P. Garber, op. oit., pp. 34-36. 
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notii^g on the board the important points as they are men- 
tion/:ed. This list will probably include such items as papers 
bly.wn from rubbish cans, papers thrown away by boys and girls, 
f?xTiit skins, etc. In the conversation which follows the children 
Should be led to see that most of the dirt which they have seen 
is the result of some one’s carelessness. The first step in a 
practical program for clean streets might now be taken by 
having the children want to refrain from throwing papers, fruit 
skins, etc., into the streets. 

The methods of street cleaning will be found to be inter- 
esting. Individuals or groups of children might be assigned to 
find out about different methods of street cleaning and to report 
their findings to the class. In such work the children making 
the reports may be made to feel responsible for the lesson, even 
to the point of trying to answer questions which other children 
may raise. The collection of pictures of the apparatus used 
in cleaning the streets, of pictures of dirty streets and clean 
streets, will help to hold the interest of the children. The 
writing of short accounts of things they have seen or read, and 
the illustrating of these accounts with pictures or drawings, will 
be found of value. Bulletins and posters issued by the Bureau 
of Hi^ways, magazine aiiieles, newspaper clippings, etc., 
might be used as exhibits. 

The children should be made familiar with the city regula- 
tions, especially those concerning the disposal of garbage, ashes, 
and waste, the throwing of papers, etc., into the streets. They 
should be led to see the reasons for such laws. The teacher 
should strive to develop a sympathetic attitude of mind on the 
part of the children toward these laws. . . . 

The children should be led to respect the service which the 
street cleaners are rendering and to realize the value of and 
necessity for their work. 

2. Problems or projects. Teaching civics by projects 
and problems is an effective method of handling certain 
aspects of citizenship training. Of this character is a sug- 
gestive plan dealing with safety education — an essential 
feature of practical civics in the elementary grades — pub- 
lished in the Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence.^® 

15 Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Fourth Tearhookj pp. 33ff. 
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m Crossing Streets 
For Grade IT 
I. The Major Objective 

To acquaint pupils vdth certain legal regulations con- 
cerning conduct with which they commonly come in 

contact, such as traffic regulation. 

II. Preparation 

(а) When we tune in our radio in the early evenings 
we hear a voice which tells us stories and sings 
us songs. This voice tells us that it talks daily to 
thousands of boys and girls, and that the owner is 
trying to do something for the children of the coun- 
try. We learn as we listen that the owner of the 
voice is ^‘Uncle Bob’' speaking from KYW station 
in Chicago, and that he is the founder of the club 
known as ^^The Curb is the Limit Club.” He goes 
on to tell us that kiddies can be members by simply 
agreeing not to recklessly cross the streets or care- 
lessly play where wagons and automobiles are thick. 

(б) The display of the ^‘clock of death” of the Chicago 
Tribune showing automobile fatalities. 

m. Pupil Discussion 

(а) How are we to know when we are not to cross the 
street? 

(б) How may we become a part of this club? 

(c) There's no one on the streets to help us through 
the autos and wagons. 

rV. Solution of the Problem 

(а) Pupils may make lists of rules they knowingly obey 
in each day's travel to and from schooL (Hints 
from teacher will uncover rules subconsciously fol- 
lowed by the pupils.) 

(б) Each pupil may make a list of the dangerous cross- 
ings on his or her route; note and discuss aids for 
safety; presence of signs and warnings pointed out. 

(c) Pupils may list persons and organizations respon- 
sible for such warnings ; emphasize importance of 
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patrolman; teacli relation of the law to the welfare 
of childhood. 

(d) Pupils will make for their own instruction, posters, 
signs of warning, or advice, etc. 

(e) Dramatization will furnish means of impression; du- 
ties of a traffic policeman; picture traffic complexi- 
ties, for example: what course to follow upon the 
sudden discovery of the vehicle closer than at first 
suspected — ^to eliminate the too common ^^bewilder- 
ment of pedestrians.^^ 

1. Show pupils where various kinds of traffic have 
the right of way, 

2. The meaning of the safety lane and safety aisle. 

3. The way to read an automatic traffic sign. 

4. To learn to keep to the right in traffic. This is 
of immediate and practical use in the school. 

5. To learn to look both ways before crossing the 
streets; avoid "jay-walking.” 

(/) Have the pupils suggest ways in which they can 
promote greater safety for themselves, and thereby 
improve life for themselves, the motorist, and the 
policeman. 

3. Dramatization. Dramatization is also serviceable in 
teaching civics. In the primary grades simple enterprises 
iUnstrating home making are nsefnl, -while in the interme- 
diate grades, voting, law-making, or even mock trials are 
not too difiScult. In CiUzenshyp in School and Out^^ Miss 
Harris suggests for the first grade a series of dramatiza- 
tions requiring very simple equipment on setting the table, 
family serving one another, clearing the table, washing the 
dishes, playing games, and welcoming guests. 

The illustration quoted below is the third in a series of 
plays given two or three times a week over a period of a 
month or six weeks. Pupils are chosen to take the part of 
the father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, guest, baby, 
brother, sister, and other members of the family. Before 
the dramatization begins the teacher talks over with the 
i«Dunn and Harris, op. oif., pp. 38-39. 
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class what to put on the table, the way to arrange the 
dishes, who will set the chairs, who will call the father to 
supper, and similar matters. 

Playing Tea Party 

Playing tea party, with all the other children and the teacher 
looking on, seems a little strange to the children the first day that 
it is attempted, and though they enjoy it, they are quiet. The 
teacher is obliged to ask questions and make suggestions that will 
help the play along and keep the attention of the rest of the class. 
The children sometimes answer her in words, and sometimes 
merely do that which she suggests, showing by their bright faces 
and expressive gestures their pleasure in the doing. Anything 
that they do or say spontaneously, of course, is taken advantage 
of by the teacher in developing the lesson, but in the absence 
of initiative on their part, she shapes the play somewhat as 
follows: "Let us see whom Father will serve first.^^ "To whom 
does Mother offer tea?’^ "Now has everybody either tea or milk 
and some bread and butter, nobody forgotten!’^ "While the 
family are eating, perhaps Father will tell — ” (mentioning some 
schoolroom incident). “Has this family any dog or catf” 
“When is kitty going to be fed?” “Will Mother tell one of the 
children what to give kitty for her supper?” “Is that the cake 
plate near Big Sister?” “Will she pass it and help herself 
when it has been around the table?” “Isn^t it good cake?” “Did 
Mother make it?” “How prettily Big Sister arranged the 
flowers.” “Did Little Boy pick them for her?” “Has every- 
body finished eating now, nobody left any good food on has 
plate?” “Then all can leave the table, and Little Girl can feed 
the kitten just as Mother told her.” 

As the play is continued on other days, the strangeness gradu- 
ally wears off, the children grow less timid about exercising ini- 
tiative, and the teacher is able to keep herself more in the back- 
ground. She always, however, finds some suggestions are needed, 
and she always tries to make such as are not unsuitable to the 
children's own home conditions. There is often a demand upon 
her tact to avoid the chance of any ehild^s feeling that the 
customs of his own home are criticized. The above lesson is of 
the sort given in a school where most of the children come from 
homes in which the mothers do the housework, and the members 
of the family serve each other at the table. In a school where 
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all the children's mothers employ servants, one of the children 
would naturally play the part of the maid, and the service at 
the table would be quite different, of course, but would give, 
perhaps, no less opportunity for thoughtful attention to the 
comfort of others. In a school where both types of homes are 
represented, the lessons can be varied from day to day, so that 
every cMld shall both recognize familiar customs and also learn 
of those practiced in other homes. 

4. Assembly programs. Assembly programs may often 
be utilized to advantage for civic education. Addresses by 
leading and representative citizens, talks by pupils, and 
the dramatization of civic themes are aU interesting and 
profitable. In an elementary school in Gary, Indiana, third- 
grade pupils gave a play to illustrate various aspects of 
immigration. The scene was laid in the home of a foreigner 
who had just returned from securing his naturalization 
papers. Eagerly greeted by the members of his family, he 
explained why he wished to become an American, the ad- 
vantages of the United States over his native land, the 
steps needed to obtain his first and second papers, and his 
joy over becoming an American citizen.^^ 

In a Chicago school two scenes were presented depicting 
family life. The first showed a disorderly, poorly managed 
home. The second, which was based on portions of Louisa 
May Aleott’s Little Women, portrayed a well conducted 
household. The third-grade and fourth-grade children in 
Massachusetts schools prepared plays dramatizing the 
services of fire and the need for fire prevention.^® 

Equipment and materials. Citizenship training, to be 
effective, must be concrete. Hence, suitable equipment and 
materials in the form of books, magazines, maps, documents, 
reports, and visual aids should be provided. 

17 John Gr. Eossman, ‘The Auditorium and Its Administration,” 
Indiana Board of Education, Gary, 1927, p. 33. 

IS National Society for the Study of Education, ‘The Present 
Status of Safety Education,” Ttoenty-fifth Yearhooh, Part I (Public 
School Publishing Co., 1926), pp. 140-146, 156-157. 
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1. Boohs. Unfortunately tlie supply of supplementary 
books in civics for children in the primary grades is lim- 
ited. Usefiil bibliographies vrill be found, however, in the 
Philadelphia, Course of Study in Civics,”^® pages 57-68; 
in Dunn and Harris, Citizenship in School and Out^^ 
pages 141-144; and in Ella L. Cabot, A Course in Citizen- 
ship,-^ and in the Denver publication, Social Science for 
the Elementary School. 

For the intermediate grades, books supplementing the 
work in citizenship, which may be placed in the hands of 
the children, are numerous. Among the titles especially 
serviceable for such use are the following : 

Chicago Daily News Almanac and Tearhooh, The (Chicago 
Daily News Co.). (One of the two foregoing yearbooks is 
essential as a means of securing up-to-date information 
about agencies and elements of community and national 
welfare.) 

Cob, Fanny E., Heroes of Everyday Life (G-inn & Co., 1911). 
Stories and essays dealing with the diver, the telegraph 
operator, the civil engineer, the life-saver, the fireman, and 
the miner. 

Compton^ s Pictured Encyclopedia (F. E. Compton & Co., 1923), 
10 vols. This children's encyclopedia presents in readable 
form with a wealth of illustrations reliable and timely in- 
formation on topics and themes entering into a w’eU-balanced 
course of study in civics. 

Fbteb, Jane E., Young American Headers (John C. Winston 
Co., 1918), 4 vols. Essays, stories, poems, and memory 
gems illustrating civic virtues, occupations, and the work of 
the Red Cross. 

Hardy, Marjorie, Child’s Own Way Series (Wheder Publish- 
ing Co., 1926), 4 vols. Stories, poems, and essays dealing 
with home, school, community, and nation, suitable for chil- 
dren in the primary grades. 

19 note 2, p. 460. 

^^See note 4, p. 460, 

21 See note 9, p. 464. 

22 Denver Public Schools, "Social Science for Grades I, II, III, 
IV, V, and VI,’’ Course of Study Monograph No. 20, 1926. 
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Judd, Charles H., and Mabshall, Leon C., editors, Lessons in 
Community and National Life, Series C (Grovernment Print- 
ing Office, 1918), Washington, D. C. Concrete and detailed 
essays, written by experts, depicting the political, social, 
and economic activities and agencies of the community and 
nation. 

LaSelue, Mary A., Home and Country Beaders (Little, Brown 
& Co., 1918), 4 vols. Selections dealing with home, country, 
outdoor life, and American ideals. 

MgVbnzs’, Gertrude E., Good Manners and Bight Conduct (D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1918), 2 vols. Stories, poems, and essays deal- 
ing with such themes as faithfulness, generosity, service, 
industry, ambition, patience, courage, thrift, and trust- 
worthiness. 

New York World Almanac and Booh of Facts, edited by Robert 
H. Lyman (New York World). 

Other materials may be found by consulting the bibliog- 
raphies listed on pages 482 and 483. In addition, useful 
supplementary references are listed in ^^The Social 
Studies for Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII,” Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 5, Dayton Board of Education, 1927 ; and in 
Gertrude Hartmanns Eome and Community Life (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1923). The best recent list of textbooks is 
Amabel Redman’s, ‘'Classified Catalogue of Textbooks in 
the Social Studies,” New York National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1927. 

2. Magazines, Among the most serviceable periodical 
literature for pupils in the elementary grades are the 
Weekly News Review, a weekly published in Washington, 
D. C.,' The World Review, a weekly published in Mount 
Morris, Illinois, and the Geographic News Bulletin, an illus- 
trated weekly published by the National Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C. Literature of the sort, when 
readily accessible to boys and girls, will add vitality to 
civics lessons, will supplement the work in history and 
geography and will awaken a live interest in current af- 
fairs. 
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3. Maps, Wall maps of tte United States, the pupil's 
state, the local community, and the world are needed for 
civics as well as for geography and history. Excellent maps 
may be secured from the General Land Office, Washington, 
D. C., and from such commercial organizations as Denoyer 
Geppert Co., A. J. Nystrom Co., and McConnell School 
Map Co., all in Chicago. State maps are obtainable from 
the Department of State at the state capital. Local maps 
may usually be secured from the county surveyor, the 
county board, or the department of public works at the 
city haU. Outline maps for class use may be purchased 
from the McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., or 
from the companies mentioned above. 

4, Documents and reports, Por illustrative purposes 
legal forms, official papers, and public reports have educa- 
tive value. City ordinances and charters may be secured 
from the city clerk ; state statutes and bills from the secre- 
tary of state at the state capital ; federal statutes, bills, and 
presidential proclamations from the Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. Licenses, permits, deeds, warrants, jury 
lists, nomination petitions, sample election ballots, and offi- 
cial notices may be obtained upon request at the city hall 
or the county building. Specimen naturalization papers 
may be obtained from the Department of Labor, passports 
from the Department of State, patent papers from the 
Patent Office. 

Reports of the activities of county officers and of the 
various municipal departments may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the departments and officers concerned. Re- 
ports of state officials and public institutions may be 
obtained, usually without charge, by writing to the official 
or agency. Documents of especial interest are the reports 
of the department of public works, public health, and pub- 
lic welfare, and of such agencies as the school for the blind, 
the state university, and the state charitable institutions. 
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Reports of the federal executive departments, commissions, 
and bnreans may be obtained by request from the agency 
in question and from the Grovernment Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., Bulletin No. 2, 1918, Guide of United 
States Government Publications,’’ gives in outline form a 
concrete description of the*publications of the various Fed- 
eral agencies, listing the more important publications and 
the cost of each in case a charge is made. Publications of 
especial importance in the teaching of civics are the year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture, the Public Health 
reports, the bulletins issued by the Children’s Bureau, 
Reclamation Ser\dce, Weather Bureau, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Immigration, and by such independent 
Federal establishments as the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Commission of Fine Arts. Copies of the President’s 
messages to Congress and the Congressional Record are 
also useful. 

5. Yisual aids. The value of graphic material for vital- 
izing civic .instruction cannot be overstated. Pictures illus- 
trating various civic activities can be obtained in maga- 
zines, in the illustrated supplements to the newspapers, 
and in such periodicals as the Mid-Week Pictorial (New 
York Times Co., New York). The Educational Pan- 
els published by the National Child Welfare Association, 
Inc., New York, are valuable for classroom use. Lantern 
slides, useful in the teaching of civics, may be obtained at 
small cost from the American Civic Association, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C.; Keystone View Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pa.; Earl Thompson Company, Syracuse, 
New York. Filins for school use have been prepared by 
the Society for Visual Education, Chicago. A helpful dis- 
cussion of the value and limitations of motion pictures for 
educational purposes is Don C. Ellis and Laura Thorn- 
borough’s Motion Pictures in Education: a Practical Hand- 
book for Users of Visual Aids (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
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pany, 1923). The Oregon “Course of Study in Safety Edu- 
cation/’ State Printing Department, Salem, Oregon, con- 
tains suggestive illustrations for posters. D. C. Knowlton’s 
Making History Graphic (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1925) is also a valuable aid. 

Tests and testing. For obvious reasons testing in the 
primary grades in such subjects as civics should for the 
most part be informal in character. In the intermediate 
grades, however, more formal methods may be used with 
advantage. For such purposes new-type tests of the com- 
pletion, matching, and multiple-response forms generally 
prove most satisfactory. 

In constructing new-type tests care should be exercised 
to avoid misfire items such as are likely to arise from com- 
plexity in structure, from including irrelevant details, and 
from erroneous objectives. The tests should, of course, be 
planned to reveal the extent to which the desired learning 
products are being realized; that is, when knowledge is 
the goal, test exercises should call for information; when 
comprehension is the end in view, test items should center 
upon understanding; when attitudes are to be inculcated, 
test exercises should reveal whether the aim is being 
achieved; when skills are to be developed, test elements 
should measure the progress attained. An adequate test- 
ing program in civics in the grades under consideration 
should include means of ascertaining the degree to which 
civic knowledge, understanding, attitudes, and skills are 
being achieved. 

Two standardized tests in civics suitable for pupils in 
the intermediate grades are now available. The first is the 
Burton Civics Test (World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.). It 
is designed to secure an inventory of the pupils’ informa- 
tion in civics. It may also be used as a teaching device or 
as a basis for interviews, in which event much can be de- 
rived concerning pupil attitudes and judgments. Used 
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directly as a standard test, however, it measures but one 
outcome, information. Norms are ready at present for 
Grades V to IX. Sample exercises are as follows: 

What is a ballot? 

A piece of paper on wMeh to vote 
A committee which counts votes 
A place where voting is done 

What is a boycott? 

A form of taxation used in foreign countries 
Something like a reform school for bad boys 
A refusal to do business with certain people 

The second consists of three tests, all of the multiple- 
response type, each containing twenty exercises. The tests 
are designed to reveal the civic information of pupils, their 
attitudes on civic questions, and their conception of proper 
modes of chic action when faced by life situations. The 
pupil is directed to place a cross (X) before the response 
which he considers the best of the four that are suggested. 
Norms are provided for Grades VI to XII. Sample exer- 
cises from each test follow : 

а. HilFs Test in Civic Information (Pubhc School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, lU., 1926) 

1. The highest official in a city government is : 

(a) The fire marshal 

(b) The mayor of the city 

(c) The chief of police 

(d) The city treasurer 

б. HilVs Test in Civic Attitudes (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, 111., 1926) 

1. We should obey the laws in order to; 

(a) Keep out of jail and escape punishment 

(b) Win the praise of other people 

(c) Set a good example to other folk 

(d) Make our country safe and happy 

c. Hill and Wilson’s Test in Civic Action (Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, 111., 1928) 

1. You have a pet dog for which you must secure a license. 
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To obtain the license you would apply to : 

(a) Tbe coroner or his assistants 
(5) The county or city clerk 

(c) A policeman or the sheriff 

(d) An of&eer in the health department 

Literature of the teaching of civics. The best source 
of information to enable a supervisor or a teacher of civics 
to keep in touch with developments in the teaching of civics 
is the Htstorical OuilooTc (McKinley Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) ; this periodical is devoted largely to 
tendencies, experiments, and movements in history and 
civics. The Elementary School Journal (Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111.) and the 
Teachers College Record (Columbia University, New York 
City) also contain numerous articles dealing with the social 
studies. An especially helpful periodical for knowledge 
of progress in the field is the Teachers Journal and Ab- 
stract (Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado) ; this magazine devotes from forty to fifty pages of 
each issue to abstracts of articles dealing with educational 
subjects, classified conveniently under appropriate head- 
ings. The Loyola Education Digest (edited by A. 6. 
Schmidt, 3441 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois) 
also provides, on cards convenient for filing, condensed 
abstracts of topics discussed in current educational litera- 
ture. Attention is also called to the “Record of Current 
Educational Publications,” Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a bulletin giving an annotated list of practi- 
cally all significant articles appearing in educational jour- 
nals. The publications of the National Council for Social 
Studies are valuable sources of information about investiga- 
tions, surveys, and developments in citizenship training. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SUPERVISION OF NATURE STUDY 
BY ELLIOT E. DOWNING 

Associate Professor of the Teaching of Sdencef University of Chicago 

Introduction. Those familiar both with the history of 
nature study and with the introduction of science into the 
curriculum will recognize that they are part and parcel 
of the same movemeiit. The great industrial revolution 
gave to mankind a vastly increased earning capacity, sub- 
stituting the tireless and mighty forces of steam and elec- 
tricity for human brawn. Wealth increased with such 
rapidity that the child was no longer needed as a producer ; 
he was freed to go to school. Then the school population 
ceased to consist merely of the children of the well-to-do 
classes and was largely made up of the children of the 
masses. That forced a revolution in the old classical cur- 
riculum, a replacement of the elegant studies that marked 
a man as above the common herd with those studies that 
dealt with the interests of everyday life. Thus science came 
into the schools with other new subject matter, the ele- 
mentaiy science or nature study into the elementary grades, 
the more advanced sciences into the secondary schools and 
colleges. 

After all, the responsibility for the improvement in sci- 
ence teaching rests primarily with the superintendent. 
He must be convinced that science instruction in an age of 
science is of prime importance. He must be willing to 
spend time in developing a course for his community that 
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has dependent continuity, that increases in difficulty com- 
mensurately with the increasing capacity of the pupils. 
He must organize the course in units with specific objec- 
tives and allocate them to the various school levels upon a 
basis of pupils’ interests and needs. He must insist that 
the pupils have the necessary prerequisites for the ad- 
vanced science courses, that pupils have the elementary 
science of the grades before they go into the general science 
of the junior high school, and that both these be prerequi- 
sites of the more advanced, broadly prevocational, special 
sciences of the senior high school. He must require pro- 
ficiency in elementary science for graduation from the 
grade school, as he does proficiency in arithmetic, spelling, 
or writing, and a corresponding knowledge of general sci- 
ence for graduation from the junior high school. As long 
as a science class in the upper levels is made up of pupils, 
some of whom have had no previous science work, some 
little, some much, science instruction is bound to be seri- 
ously handicapped and the task of the science teacher or 
supervisor is rendered difficult, well-nigh impossible. 

Unification of the science course. The purposes of na- 
ture study, the selection and organization of material for 
its course, the techniques of instruction, and the other prob- 
lems connected with its administration in the schools are 
not to be considered by themselves. Science in the schools 
must be recognized as a whole, with nature study as its 
elementary portion, the ground work of its later superstruc- 
ture. That knowledge of science will be imparted, those 
skills achieved, those attitudes of mind established that 
are most appropriate to the needs and capacities of young 
children. The job must not be attacked, however, as a dis- 
jointed task, but must articulate with the whole body of 
science instruction. What, then, broadly, are the purposes 
of science instruction — not in the school only, but through 
all the instructional agencies of society? 
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Ourriculum construction. The major goals. Man as 
man has had a long history on the earth. He goes back 
a half million years at least. During that prolonged expe- 
rience the human race has learned much. It has accumu- 
lated a vast fund of new knowledge, the basis of many 
complex skills; it has fundamentally altered its methods 
of thought and its attitudes of mind, and has developed a 
host of new tastes and ideals. Moreover, it has created a 
new world in which it lives, a world of intricate social in- 
stitutions, of involved mechanical devices and processes, of 
new needs and new outlooks. 

Education may be defined as a selective recapitulation 
of racial history. The little animal we call a baby must 
be brought up through its stages of dawning intelligence, 
savagery, and nascent civilization to this year of the twen- 
tieth century. It cannot be put through all the experiences 
of the race : life is too short. But it must be equipped with 
the most important outcomes of racial experience. It must 
be prepared to adjust itself successfully to the complexities 
of present-day civilization. Education must prepare the 
child to do in the iest way those things most worth doing. 

Science as a subject of instruction must put into the life 
of the individual pupil those most valuable things that 
science has contributed to the advancement of the race. 
Briefly stated, these are: 

1. A knowledge of those principles or laws of science and the 
skills based upon them that are of maximum importance 
in the solution of problems involving his health, citizenship, 
effective home membership, wise choice of, and efficiency 
in, a vocation, etc. 

2. Those emotionalized standards — interests, appreciations, 
ideals — ^that motivate action, which standards science has 
particularly helped engender, such as ideals of self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to human welfare, appreciation of the law- 
fulness of nature and a sense of man^s moral obligation to 
conform to nature's laws, a love of truth, etc. 
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3. Skill in that type of tTilyiking call scientific, ’usefiil to 
the individual since it is the major means of solving lifers 
complicated problems. 

There is no consensus, no uniformity of usage and cer- 
tainly no experimental proof, as to what particular princi- 
ples and skills, what emotionalized standards, or what ele- 
ments and safeguards of scientific thinking are of most 
importance or can best be imparted in the elementary sci- 
ence of the grades. Indeed, the average nature-study 
course is apparently content to give a knowledge of the 
names of common animals, plants, and physical objects, 
and an acquaintance with a variety of natural phenomena 
without any evident purpose in the accumulation of such 
information. The ends to be accomplished by amassing 
such facts are never or rarely stated, and one suspects 
that the course was formulated as busy work rather than 
as a means of accomplishing definite objectives. 

The course should be outlined first in terms of specific 
objectives rather than in terms of the materials to be^ 
studied. Only so will the teacher be aware of the impor- 
tant things to be accomplished through the use of the mate- 
rials of instruction. Moreover, a course so outlined will 
be easily adaptable to many different environments, for the 
same ideas may be imparted, the same tastes and attitudes 
of mind established by the use of the widely different mate- 
rials that must be used in widely separate and different 
localities. 

Certainly the supervising officer must put into the hands 
of teachers a detailed course of study if he expects the time 
devoted to the subject of nature study to give adequate 
returns. It must be clear not only what is to be done but 
what specific objective is to be achieved by each bit of cur- 
riculum material. The teacher of arithmetic at a given 
grade level knows that her pupils must acquire skill in 
addition and subtraction. The material of instruction put 
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in tile hands of teacher and pupil is devised for that pur- 
pose and is adequate for the task. Imagine assigning a 
period on the daily program to arithmetic and lea\dng the 
teacher free to select for instruction any phase of the sub- 
ject that appealed to her fancy! Or suppose she was told 
to give work in addition and subtraction but was forced 
to devise aU the problems, was given no helps, no materials 
with which to work. Certainly no sane supervisor would 
expect superior results. The course in nature study must 
be definite, detailed, and clear as to the objectives to be 
achieved. 

The more specific ohjeciives. There is outlined below 
the materials for a course in elementary science in terms 
of -the objectives to be achieved, classified under the three 
major goals. The materials are selected in part from the 
best courses of study, in part on the basis of feasibility 
as determined by the experience of successful teachers, and 
in part on the author ^s judgment. In view of the facts 
stated above, that there is no consensus or uniformity of 
usage, the element of personal judgment must enter to a 
much larger degree than is desirable. Only the facts de- 
rived from investigations yet to be made can correct this 
and give objective data to substantiate or modify judgment. 

A. Knowledge of Important Principles of Science Basic to 
the Most Desirable Skills 

Each principle to be of maximum value must be mastered 
through many applications to problematic situations to the 
point where it will function in the life of the pupil when he 
is face to face with a problem involving the principle. 
Ability to state a principle or law is no guarantee that it 
will be applied when needed. 

1. The principle of the orderliness of nature, that every 
phenomenon has it cause, every cause produces its effect. 
Only as one realizes the chaos in the thinking and prac- 
tices of man in the childhood of the race due to a lack 
of the comprehension of the lawfulness of Nature can 
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one appreciate how essential it is to get this conception 
early into the mind of the child. It is basic to all our 
skills in the control of natural phenomena. 

2. The law of adaptation, namely, that every living thing 
must be nicely adjusted to its physical and biological 
environment in order to survive. The organism may 
adjust to the environment, change the environment to 
suit its needs, or migrate. Man is an organism subject 
to the same limitations, and to realize the possible alter- 
natives in problems of adjustment will save the indi- 
vidual manj^ a sad experience, and will enable him to 
understand many events in the past history of mankind 
and in present social movements. 

3. A necessary corollary of this law of adaptation is the 
principle of the intimate interrelationship of organisms- 
The web of life is a tangled web. To make a change 
at one point is to affect many points. The relationships 
of organisms ai’e so interwoven that any disturbance 
spreads like the ripples from a stone dropped into a 
pool. 

4. All living things come from previously existing living 
things of the identical sort. This and the principle of 
the germ natm-e of disease must be comprehended if 
one is to be skillful in the avoidance of contagion by 
sterilizing wounds, the wise support of appropriate 
measures for disposal of sewage and garbage, the pas- 
teurization of milk, support of hospitals, sdection of 
sanitary living quarters, etc. 

5. The law of the conservation of energy, namely, that 
energy cannot be created or destroyed, but may merely 
be changed from one form to ‘another. Under this 
broad principle come many more specific ones, such as, 
that the work done by a machine must be the equivalent 
of the force put into it, and this in turn includes the 
law of the lever, of the pulley system, of the inclined 
plane. An understanding of the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy is basic to intelligent skill in the use 
of machines. It is applied in the skillful selection of 
foods on the basis of their calorie value. It is essential 
to an understanding of the process of photosynthesis 
in plants on which hinge many of the skills in plant 
culture. 
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If a supervisor eould feel that the science work of 
the grades had succeeded in giving pupils such a mastery 
of these principles that they would function when the 
pupil faced life problems involving them, he might well 
feel that the course had been thoroughly worth while. 
The order in which they are given is probably the order 
in which they should be introduced from the lower 
grades to the higher. 

B. Emotionalized Standards 

1. That attitude of mind we call curiosity needs to be 
developed. It is one of the functions of science teaching 
to keep sensitive the tentacles of curiosity. Older 
pupils, satiated with instruction, lose largely the joy of 
finding out things for themselves. The edge has been 
taken off their inquisitiveness by older persons who 
ignore their questions, repress them, or are bored by 
the child’s rapid fire of inquiry. 

2. A feeling of wonder, awe, reverence that comes from 
an appreciation of the vastness and complicated nature 
of the universe in which we live. 

3. There should follow from a comprehension of the law- 
fulness of nature a sense of moral obligation to live in 
accordance with nature’s laws. It will not necessarily 
follow unless pains are taken to produce it. 

4. Such a feeling of admiration for the self-saci'ificing 
devotion of the many great scientists to the welfare 
of mankind as will inspire the pupil to a like devo- 
tion. 

5. The judicial attitude of mind, a desire to decide ques- 
tions on the evidence in hand not according to prejudice 
or personal bias. 

C- SJcUl in Scientific Thinking as a Means of Problem Solving 

1. Accuracy in observation. 

2. Ability to analyze a complex situation and pick out 
essential elements. 

3. Ability to recall from past experiences those things 
pertinent to a problem under consideration. 

4. Fertility of hypothesis. 

5. Skill in experiments to test the validity of one’s guesses 
on the solution of a problem. 
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6. Ability to arrange data in cogent form so as to make 
the conclusion most evident. 

7. Ability to judge the pertinency and adequacy of data 
used in the solution of a problem. 

8. Skill in reasoning to justifiable conclusions. 

The grade placement of these items under B and C has 
not been experimentally determined. The order suggested 
seems to the author wise. In any problem all the elements 
of scientific thinking must be present, but in the lower 
grades such problems as involve observation for the major 
part may be selected, such as demand primarily facility in 
analyzing a complex situation may follow, etc. 

Knowledge must result in a mastery of principles. The 
knowledge to be imparted in science must be in the form 
of laws and principles, to be functional in problematic life 
situations. It is impossible to train the child how to do 
all the things connected with science he may be called upon 
to do in life. The time available is too short. The list of 
such activities would fill a book. What may be done is to 
equip him with an understanding of those laws and prin- 
ciples of science that apply to the greatest number of such 
possible activities and give him drill in the application of 
such principles to a sufficient number of problematic situa- 
tions, Thus, when he meets others, he will probably be able 
to apply the right law or principle to the new problem. 

Thus a machinist is sent by his firm to set up and adjust 
some new machinery just sold to a Chinese firm. When 
he arrives in China, he is confronted with the problem of 
selecting a diet from a totally new lot of foods. To teach 
pupils in school lists of the appropriate foods to be used 
in various parts of the world to meet such an emergency is 
manifestly impossible. But if the man understands the law 
of the conservation of energy and has been given practice 
in its application to the selection of foods on the basis of 
their caloric value, if he knows the relation of certain kinds 
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of food to their vitamin content, and, further, if he knows 
the principle of the germ nature of disease, he will probably 
be able to select a healthful diet in the new situation. 

In a very similar manner it is necessary to list in detail 
all those desirable tastes, ideals, and attitudes of mind that 
will serve to motivate the prescribed activities. These, 
in turn, must be classified to bring them under those few 
master tastes, ideals, and attitudes of mind, inclusive of the 
host of detailed ones — the few we can hope to establish in 
the short time in school. 

The preceding discussion has aimed to make clear that 
the first essential in the successful teaching of nature study, 
and consequently the first care of the supervisory officer, is 
the formulation of a course of study in terms of the major 
goals and of the more detailed specific objectives. These 
latter must be assigned to their proper grade placement. 
Then those pupil activities must be devised that will tend 
to their definite accomplishment. 

Fupil aciivities to accomplish objectives. To make tan- 
gible what is meant by devising pupil activities that will 
lead to the achievement of specific objectives, follow the 
three bits of curriculum given below. 

(a) Mastery of a Principle. Suppose, for instance, in 
illustration ’of the first objective the teacher is trying to 
make clear the tangled web of life, the law of the complex 
interrelations of animals and plants, so nicely adjusted that 
to disturb one element in it is to affect very many, perhaps 
all others. As I write, the bronze grackles and robins are 
running about on the lawn in front of my window. They 
trot along for a few paces, then stand at attention, head 
cocked on one side. Again the advance, and then the atten- 
tive attitude is struck. Suppose the teacher asks the chil- 
dren to find out what they are doing, to watch them to see 
what this running about means. The sharp-eyed young- 
sters will soOn see what I have repeatedly seen. Every 
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little while a bird pounces on a certain spot, peeks fran- 
tically at the sod, making the dirt fly as if digs and pulls 
out a big white grub. I wonder how the birds tell where 
to dig ; they seldom fail in locating the larva. Likely some 
child will recognize it as the young of the June beetle, for 
he has seen it dug up in the garden. Possibly the teacher 
must tell them what it is. 

Suppose we use a nature-study period in counting the 
number of these grubs that are found and eaten or taken 
away to feed the young nestlings. Assign each pupil a 
stretch of the park or field to watch and keep count on his 
territory. I counted fourteen dug up in twenty-five min- 
utes one June day on a plot about 200 feet square, as I sat 
on a near-by bench in the city park. This park contains 
some 1,200 acres. Suppose that is going on at such a rate 
from sun-xip until sunset all over the park, how many grubs 
will be eaten? 

Now the books will tell us that these June beetle larvae 
feed on the roots and underground stems of the grasses. 
If the birds were not so busy, pastures might easily be 
spoiled, the grass largely killed. Then browsing cattle 
would have no food and we should have little milk and 
butter- This reminds one of Darwin’s famous instance of 
the interdependence of living things. It will be novel, at 
least to the children. Bumble bees cross-pollinate clover 
blossoms. If the bees are absent, the clover will not pro- 
duce much seed, and since the seed must be present to pro- 
duce the next year’s crop of clover, no bees means no 
clover. But field mice eat up the larvae of the bees found 
in their underground nests. The more field mice the fewer 
bees, the less clover, the fewer fat cattle, and so the higher 
the price of beef. But eats capture the field mice ; so cats 
really keep down the price of beef. 

Assign readings now to make children realize how great 
a menace to our crops the insects are. They eat up about 
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a billion dollars’ -worth of our farm and garden produce 
yearly. And they multiply so rapidly! A single pair of 
potato beetles could produce 60,000,000 children, grand- 
children, great-grandchildren, etc., in one summer, if noth- 
ing interfered with the happy family. One pair of flies 
starting in April will similarly produce 69 bushels of flies 
before the end of the season. 

Prom these insect pests the birds are our chief deliverers. 
The birds of Massachusetts eat 87 freight-car loads of in- 
sects daily all summer long. A single flicker has been found 
to eat 1,500 ants for one meal. The Maryland yellow-throat 
has been seen to gobble plant lice at the rate of 90 a minute 
for twenty minutes. Such facts are to be found in plenty 
in the bird books. Children will accumulate such from 
assigned readings and similar ones from their own observa- 
tions. 

My class watched a nest of house wrens from 5 :00 a.m. 
until 8 :00 P.M., two persons on watch each hour, who were 
then relieved by another pair for the next hour. The young 
were fed with at least one insect or larva on an average 
every 4^/^ minutes all day long. Any group of interested 
pupils could duplicate such an experience. 

Man himself is a part of this tangled web of life. He 
must study to help his friends so they will protect him 
from his foes. Children can help protect the birds that 
protect man from his insect enemies. Peeding shelves, bird 
baths, drinking fountains, nest boxes should be made and 
set up in the yards at home; trees and shrubs can be 
planted that bear fruits the birds like and that afford 
nesting sites. The teacher should rest content only when 
these things are done. 

Read ^'The "Web of Life,” Chapter V, in Thompson’s 
The Wonder of Life; Longfellow’s The Birds of KiLling- 
worth. Read how the legislature of Pennsylvania put a 
bounty on all hawks and owls because they were supposed 
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to feed largely on the farmers’ poultry, but repealed the 
law a few years later when they found the mice, rats, go- 
phers, and other animals these birds ate were devouring the 
farmers’ crops. 

Here is a unit aimed primarily to give pupils an under- 
standing of an important principle and its application to 
life situations — a knowledge that the teacher will see carries 
over into wise action. Incidentally, the pupils have also 
acquired some skill in scientific thinking, observing for 
themselves and reasoning on the basis of the facts obtained 
to reach their own conclusions. They may have begun to 
achieve some new tastes and ideals also. There has been 
one main objective and some useful and valuable by- 
products as well. 

In such a unit the supervisor will observe to see that 
all pupils are sharing interestedly in the work, that all 
understand the successive steps and see their significance. 
She will judge the teacher’s success largely in terms of the 
appearance about pupils’ homes of bird boxes, feeding 
shelves, and by other evidences that the main idea is being 
applied to life situations. 

(J) Skill in Thinking. When the major objective is to 
give pupils skill in the elements of scientific thinking, the 
problem or project method must be adopted. The word 
project is used to designate a problem in the concrete, one 
•whose solution is expressed in objective outcomes. This 
method is needlessly slow when knowledge is to be ac- 
quired. Some knowledge will be obtained in the solution 
of the problem, but it will be a valuable by-product, not 
the chief thing sought. The teacher will now be concerned 
with watching the thought process of pupils and guiding it 
effectively. 

Suppose the project is for each pupil to make and fly 
a kite. No one in the class has done this before, but several 
pupils have seen kites flying. They recall that kites harl a 
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frame of sticks with, string ran around the edge of the 
frame. Then this frame was covered with paper. A tail 
made of strips of cloth was fastened to one end of the kite. 
String was also tied to the kite to hold it while flying. Per- 
haps, if no one can recall how a kite is made, pupils can 
look at one in a store window or see one some older pnpil 
has made and so observe how to pnt one together. 

Each pupil brings from home the necessary material, 
sticks, string, paper, scissors, paste, or the school may 
fnmish these. Then follow several nature-study periods 
when kites are undergoing construction. 

“ How long should the tail be, teacher 

“Where do I tie the string onto the Mter’ 

“I do not know,^^ the teacher replies. “Do the best you 
can, recalling what you have seen, and when we try to fly 
them we can find out about some of these things.’^ 

Then comes the eventful day of good wind when the kites 
are taken out to fly. What fun! John recalls how he has 
seen kites sent up. He gets Sam to give his kite a boost 
while he runs against the wind and his kite goes sailing up 
higher and higher as he lets out more and more string. 
“My, how it pulls. I never knew the wind was so strong, 
he remarks as he gets this new experience. 

But Mary and Beth are having a hard time. Mary is 
running with the string in hand, and Beth is boosting the 
kite like Sam did for John. Her efforts are fruitless, how- 
ever, until John says, “Turn round, Mary, and run against 
the wind. You will never get your kite up running with 
the wind.” 

“Why not?” says Mary, and John is thinking, Why? 

But Mary takes John’s advice and finds it works; her 
kite is up, too. 

Meanwhile Prank’s kite is cutting circles when it gets up 
a hit, and then it comes down with a bang. He looks at 
his and then at John’s. “I guess the tail on mine is too 
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short,” So he ties another length or two of cloth on the 
end of the tail and then his goes up and behaves quite well. 
‘^Teacher, why do you have to have the tail so long!” 
There is another question for class discussion. 

Teacher is trying to help Ann put her kite up, but it 
won’t go. It comes down every time. Disconsolately, Ann 
is looking, as the class goes back to school, at the kites of 
John and Prank and Mary that flew so well and compar- 
ing them with hers. Then she comes to the teacher and 
says, ^‘I think I know why mine would not go up. The 
sticks of the frame are too big; I thought they should be 
large to make the frame strong, but I know better now.” 

‘‘Are you certain you know, Ann!” 

“Well, I think that must be the trouble,” 

“How will you make sure!” 

“I shall take the paper and string off this kite and shave 
the sticks down till they are light. Then I will use them 
again in a kite. If it flies, that should show the heavy 
sticks were to blame,” 

“Good!” teacher replies. “You see we must not jump 
to hasty conclusions but prove our guesses about the solu- 
tion of problems. If people do not do that, they are likely 
to believe many silly things, such as that handling fre^ 
gives you warts or that a horse hair changes to a snake if 
put into water.” 

Of course some of the kites are wrecks, and some balls of 
string are hopeless snarls, but enough success has been won 
to start kite-flying as a leisnre-time occupation, and all the 
pupils are bound to make a kite that will go up. Books on 
kites and Mte-fiying are in demand at the library. When 
the next kite day comes on the nature-study program, some 
new t3rpes of kites appear. Prank has a large kite with 
a big face drawn on it in colored crayons that calls out 
many a langh as it bobs about up in the air. John has 
a box kite. It does not require a tail, and he wants to 
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know wIiY. Mary’s kite sails low over the distant trees, 
while Sam’s goes almost straight up overhead, and that 
raises another question. 

The pupils are seeing problems and learning to solve 
some. They are observing for a definite purpose, making 
comparisons, picking out essential things, guessing at the 
solution of some of their difficulties and trying out their 
conclusions experimentally to see if they are right. They 
are thinking, reasoning, judging. And some of the ques- 
tions and experiences that are accumulating will be very 
worth while when in later work notions of the force of the 
wind are needed, or facts for understanding inertia, de- 
composition of forces, etc. 

In work of this type it will be the supervisor’s concern 
to see that the problematic situations used are adapted to 
the age of the pupils, that they are of such a nature as to 
challenge the interest of pupils and result in comprehen- 
sion of concepts or principles that are of real value. They 
must be primarily adapted, however, to insure drill in 
problem solving. While the teacher is the leader in the 
work, her success will be judged by her ability to stimu- 
late the thought activity of the pupils. She must not 
think the problem through for them. Do the pupils clearly 
understand the problem? Is it well defined? Are pupils 
alert, quick to observe, apt in devising experimental tests 
of their guesses as to the solution? Do they spontane- 
ously recall their past experiences to apply to the question 
in hand ? Are they being guided to pick out essential ele- 
ments? Are they asking questions and being wisely di- 
rected to discover the answers to them? In the class dis- 
cussions, is the teacher skillful in obtaining from pupils 
accurate statements of their significant experiences, of 
their inferences from such, and of their bearing on the 
problem in hand ? Are such new ideas or principles as may 
be discovered clearly perceived and stated by the pupils? 
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Are pupils critical, open-minded, impartial, ready to judge 
only on the basis of evidence in hand 1 

(c) Developing Emotionalized Standards. The tech- 
nique used for developing new ideals, desires, and attitudes 
of appreciation, for the discovery of aptitudes and the 
development of tastes based upon them will be quite dif- 
ferent from those already discussed. The response that is 
desired is an emotional one. It may come through new 
knowledge that is acquired or through enjoyable activity 
in some project or field trip, but it is a thing apart from the 
knowledge or the activity, an additive element which must 
be achieved. The knowledge may be imparted, the activity 
participated in, and yet the pupil may not get the desired 
emotional stimulation. It is a contagious thing, passed 
from one who possesses it to one who does not. 

Let the teacher saturate herself with the biography of 
Louis Pasteur until her soul is aglow with his contagious 
enthusiasm for devoted service to his fellow men, and then, 
as she tells the story of his life to her pupils, they will feel 
the fine fire of his zeal, if, and only if, she has caught his 
spirit so her own actions are guided by it. 

A teacher is out on a field trip with a group of pupils. 
After lunch some of the pupils are skipping stones out on 
the water of the lake. The teacher says, as one lad picks 
up a stone, “John, do you know how old that stone is you 
have in your hand?” 

John replies carelessly, “No, how old is it?” 

The teacher has noticed that it is a bit of quartzite from 
the old Arehaen beds of northern Wisconsin. “That,” she 
says, ‘ ‘ is five hundred million years old. ' ’ Then and there 
she tries to tell them, in an impressionistic way, the story 
of that bit of stone. If, now, there creeps into her voice 
that tone of awe which the history awakens in her, the 
children catch her emotional attitude and are stirred by the 
wonder of it all. John looks at his stone with a new 
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sense of appreciation. “Gee, five hundred million years 
ol5 ! ” It goes into his pocket to be treasured among other 
valuables because it has stirred new depths of his being. 
He may not have understood very well the geological his- 
tory but he did vibrate in unison with her deep feeling. 

Pupils are out with the teacher some night learning the 
names of some of the brighter stars and of the more con- 
spicuous constellations. Under the night sky she tries to 
tell them of the immensity of these suns they are , seeing 
and of the vast distances from them to us. The facts she 
is telling them are expressed in such enormous numbers 
they have only dim meanings to their minds, but if during 
the recital the teacher’s voice betrays her feeling of rev- 
erence, the emotional response is sure in them. The night 
sky has new meaning that will express itself when some 
child, alone beneath it, falls on his knees to worship. 

Supervision that will insure such results is difficult of 
attainment, for they depend on the teacher’s personality, 
a resultant of many complex factors that have worked in 
her whole past life. At least the supervisor can bring her 
teachers to see the value of such emotionalized standards 
and give them a general notion of the technique of their 
production. She can suggest some of the seers whose 
writings are vibrant with their own feelings for nature, 
like van Dyke, Thoreau, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Abbott, 
the Psalmists, in the hope that teachers are stiU plastic 
enough to be impressed by their inspiring interpretations. 

The above three examples of curricular materials have 
been presented not in bare skeletal form but vivified with 
the flesh and blood of pupil and teacher activities for the 
accomplishment of the ends sought. 

Before the pupil can be brought to a mastery of such 
principles as have been stated above, he must have clarified, 
by experiences that will build up his apperceptive mass, 
many concepts required in their statement. Many con- 
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tacts with things and phenomena, too, will be needed to 
give him a basis for acquiring new emotionalized standards. 
And he must be led through the solution of many prob- 
lems, simple ones at first, to achieve skill in the scientific 
method. The work of the lower grades must prepare him 
for that of the higher. So the science course will have the 
dependent continuity, that increasing difSculty commen- 
surate with the pupiUs increasing capacity, that will make 
it a real course, not a series of disconnected and unrelated 
fragments. 

Samples of curricida. There foUow some excerpts from 
certain courses of study that outline the type of work rec- 
ommended to accomplish such results. These are mere 
skeletons, and the reader must use his imagination to add 
the vital parts. 


GRADE IV 1 

AUTUMK 


Gardens 

Cover strawberry bed ; prune 
currants. 

Transplant iris, hollyhock, 
larkspur, and phlox to their 
permanent positions. Take up 
and care for caladiums and 
c annas. 

Plant green fertilizer like red 
clover, soy beans, or vetch on 
one-half of plot to be used as 
an experimental plot next 
spring. 


Fets and Domestic Animals 

Aquarium studies. Make 
aquaria: stock them with pond 
plants, small fish, insect larvge, 
etc. Learn to recognize the 
common kinds; myriophyllum, 
milfoil, bladderwort ; Linnaea, 
Planorbis, and other snails ; 
nymphs of the May fly, damsel 
fly, dragon fly, water bug, water 
scavenger beetle, the water 
skater, whirligig beetle, water 
scorpion, etc. 


WINTER 

Garden work has thus far Aquarium studies. Continue 
been community work — ^let it the aquarium in the school. 

1 The course for kindergarten and G-rades I-VI is published in full 
in the "Nature Magazine, Vol. 3, Jan--June, 1924. 
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from now on be individual ex- Study the behavior of the eraw- 
eept in the school garden which fish and other Crustacea, such as 
will serve as a demonstration the fairy shrimp, the bender, 
plot; the pupils’ gardens will Asellus, cyelops, etc. 
be home gardens. Each pupil 
will plant daffodils in pots and 
trench them and rear them at 
home. He will grow paper- 
white narcissus and pot mari- 
gold at home also for the 
flower show. Grow jonquils in 
the school ■window boxes. 

SPEIKG 

Plan individual gardens on Frogs and toads. Develop- 
home plots and have pupils ment of the eggs. Watch the 
grow a succession of crops to development of the egg to the 
get maximum returns from a tadpole and the change of the 
small plot of ground, thus : tadpole to the adult. Learn to 

recognize the common frogs, 

radishes followed by kale bull frog, leopard frog, pick- 

erel frog, tree frogs, etc. Pro- 

Peas, then parsnips. vide attractive retreats for 

*o*o*o*o*o*o*o toads in the garden, holes cov- 
Hills of sweet corn with ered with boards, and learn why 
pumpkins. the toads are valuable in a gar- 

den. 

AUTUMN 

Toys and Some Appliances Correlated Materials 

Let children make and use Collection of fall insects, 
giant stride to get experience butterflies, moths, beetles, lo- 
with centrifugal force. Whirl custs, bees, dragon-flies, house- 
a pail with some water in it fly, mosquitos, and ants. Pro- 
about your head; why does the teetive coloration, mimicry. 
W£Cter not fall out when the pail Beneficial and injurious insects, 
is upside down! Make a sling 
shot like David used with which 
to kill Goliath. Spin tops. 

While spinning on your hand, 
incline the hand; why does top 
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remain erect"? Let a spinning 
peg top slide down a string 
held tightly, from one hand to 
the other. 


WINTER 


Make gas with coal packed 
in the howl of a clay pipe. 
Close the mouth with clay and 
heat the bowl. Will the gas 
burn? How is a house piped 
for gas? Make chlorine gas 
as a feeiiool room demonstra- 
tion. Heat baking powder in a 
test tube with a delivery tube 
through the cork to get off the 
CO 2 gas. (Why bread rises.) 
Make and explode gunpowder. 


Study of mold. Experiments 
to show spore carriage and ster- 
ilization. Edible mushrooms. 
Ferns and other spore bearers. 


SPRING 


Make fire as the Indians did 
with a bow and stick. Make 
fire with flint and steel. How a 
match starts a fire. Make oxy- 
gen gas and show how readily 
a glowing stick bursts into 
flame in it ; how iron wire burns 
in it. How to make a fire in 
the woods to heat a pail of 
water quickly; to make one that 
will last all night; one that will 
throw its heat into the tent. 


Make a map of some block 
or of a wood patch to show its 
trees. Kjiow the common trees : 
Ailanthus ; ash, — ^red, black, 
blue, white ; — ^balsam ; birch ; 
catalpa; black and choke eher- 
lies; dogwood; red and white 
elms; black gum; haekberry; 
hawthorn; hemlock; larch; 
black and honey locusts; ash- 
leaved, Norway, red, rock and 
soft maples; mulberry; black, 
bur, pin, red, scarlet, white 
oaks; pawpaw; pepperidge; 
pine; aspen, balsam, cotton- 
wood, Lombardy, and silver 
poplars; redbud; spruce; tulip 
tree. Good shade trees and 
ornamental shrubs. Planting 
home sTOunds. 
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BEES 2 


I. Introduction 

II. Objectives : * 

(a) Ability developed for continued and keen observation 
(h) Observation of the organization of the hive 
(c) Observation of the hatching of the babies 
Observation of the wax and honey making 
(c) Observation of the external structure of the bee 
(f) Appreciation of the work necessary to produce a 
pound of honey 

(ff) Appreciation of the self-sacrifice of the bee for the 
benefit of the swarm 

(A) Appreciation of the ability to work together for the 
common good of the swarm 

(*) Appreciation of the bee^s work in the cross-pollina- 
tion of flowers 

(j) Appreciation and possible memorization of some 
choice bits of literature 

III. Bibliography 

IV. Suggested Activities: 

(a) Observe the hive for a week or so with suggestive 
questions on the board to guide the observation 

(b) Diseuss the different kinds of bees 

1. Workers, young and old 

2. Drones 

3. Massacre of the males 

4. Queen 

V. Questions that children will ask about bees. 

VI. Diseuss the Activities of the Bees: 

(a) Foundation of the city 

(b) Making new cells 

(c) The different kinds of cells 

(d) Hanging in ropes 

(e) Coming to hive with legs filled with pollen 


2 An outline by Theodosia Hadley, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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(/) Pollen baskets 

{g) Putting honey in the cells 

{h) Cleaning the hive 

(i) Going out probably in search of honey 

(j) Talking to each other 

(k) Finding the way back to the hive 
(Z) Swarming 

VII. Structure of the Bee: 

(a) Pollen baskets 
(h) Leg brushes 

(d) Eyes 

(e) Tongue of worker 
(/) Stinger 

(g) Comparison of structure of drones and worker 

(h) Antennas 

VIII. Collecting bees for structural study. 

IX. Correlation of bee study with art, English both oral and 
written, writing. 

Who is not interested in hobbies! Bee-keeping is a fascinating 
hobby. Most hobbies are expensive luxuries. The hobby of bee- 
keeping is just as exciting and just as much fun as any other 
hobby and yet it keeps filling the pocketbook as well as supplying 
the lunch table with a delicious and wholesome food. 

Do not be discouraged from attempting to take up this hobby 
because you are not informed about bees. It would be much 
less fun if you knew all about it. Most state agricultural colleges 
have pamphlets on bees. The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Washington has the following bulletins which may be had 
by writing for them: 

“The Bee,” by E. F. Phillips, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 447. 

“The Control of European Foul-Brood,” by E. F. Phillips, 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 975. 

“The Treatment of Bee Diseases,” by E. F. Phillips, FarmePs 
Bulletin No. 442. 

“The Wintering of Bees,” Farmer’s BuUetin No. 1012. 

The fcHowing books are not expensive and are interestingly 
written. The children will enjoy finding answers to questions 
that they cannot answer through observation. 
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The Bee Beople, Margaret Warner Morley (McClurg, 1923). 

The. Children’s Life of the Bee, Maurice Maeterlinck (Dodd, 
Mead, 1924). 

The JBee, Maurice Maeterlinck. 

The following bulletins may be obtained free of charge from 
firms interested in selling bee supplies: 


“Beginning Bee Keeping,” Root & Co., Medina, Ohio. Prices 
on bees and bee hives may be obtained from this com- 
panv. 

“Bee Supplies,” Root & Co., Medina, Ohio. _ 

“The Bee Primer, How to Produce Honey,” The Lewis Bee-ware 
Co., Watertown, Wisconsin. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

The Mowing is one way of directing the observations of the 

cMldren. . , i 

After tbe bive has been placed in the window and tbe bees 

have been installed in their new home, put the 

tive questions on the board to ^d out which child wi e ■ e 

first to make a correct observation. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7, 


How many difEerent kinds of bees can you find in your 

hivef . , . . 

What differences do you see in the bees 

How many different things do you find the bees 

doing? 

What is happening in the cells? 

Which bee, the worker, the drone, or the queen, makes 
the cells where the ^gs are laid? 

Which bee makes the cells where the honey is stored . 

Who will be the first to find a baby coming out ot a 


8. Who will be the first to make this very difficult observation 

—to see the queen laying an egg? , i i j 

9. Who win be the first to desciibe what the bee looKea 
like when it is first hatched from the egg? , 

10. Who will find out how the little worm or larva eats? 

U. How many days is the larva fed before it turns mto a 
pupa? 

The above questions have all been answered by observing the 
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bees in our demonstration-observation hive. The children did 
not find the answers to all of the questions in one season. 

Our children have done their work in an observation hive. 
This is more expensive than the usual wooden out-of-doors hive, 
but it is much more satisfactory for the school room as the bees 
can be observed any time of the day without being disturbed. 
Our observation hi^e is placed on a shelf in a south window sill. 
The window is raised to permit the bees to go out or enter the 
hive ' whenever they wish. The space between the hive and the 
edge of the window is filled with a board so that the bees will 
not come into the school room. 

Some worker bees very accommodatingly built some cells on the 
glass facing the room. In these cells the children saw the entire 
process of producing a bee. They saw the queen escorted to the 
cell. They watched her go into the cell and inspect and then lay 
an egg in it. They timed the incubation of the egg. They saw 
how the larva was fed and washed. They timed the pupation 
period and saw the emergence of the baby bee. 

This could not have been observed in the usual wooden hive. 
The hive and the bees are expensive, but the bees will soon pay 
for themselves. Our children make about $15.00 a year on their 
bees. 

The children have learned to like the bees so much, and they 
have developed such a sympathy for the bee’s problem that when 
a bee does get into the room there is no commotion. A child 
quietly gets up and opens a window nearest to the bee so that 
the bee can get out and go on with her business. 

The following courses of study are suggestive. It would 
be unwise to follow any one of them slavishly but best to 
select from them those units that promise best to accom- 
plish the specific objectives listed above or such others as 
the supervisor deems wise to add or substitute as desirable 
in his particular locality. 

The Baltimore County Course of Study (published by 
Warrick and York, Baltimore), Illinois State Course (Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illnois), the 
courses of Cleveland, Toledo, St. Louis, Denver, Sacra- 
mento ; the courses used in the practice schools of the state 
normal schools at Kalamazoo, Michigan, Mankato, ]Minne- 
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s(5ta,® Plattville, Wisconsin, The School of Education of 
the University of Chicago.^ 

Methods of teaching. The methods of teaching in ele- 
mentary science will vary according to the objectives to be 
achieved. If the teacher is trying to give pupils an under- 
standing of some principle or clear-cut concepts of objects 
and processes to the end that they may gain an understand- 
ing of important environmental factors so as to control 
them, simple presentation with demonstrations or field 
work will probably be the most suitable method. If skill 
in problem seeing and problem solving is the objective, then 
pupils must be faced with problematic situations and be 
led through the various steps in their solution. If tastes, 
ideals, and other emotionalized standards are to be devel- 
oped in pupils, the method of procedure must be adapted 
to the particular end sought. This does not mean that a 
unit of work will necessarily result in only a single out- 
come. It does mean that each unit should be undertaken 
primarily to accomplish some one definite thing and that 
other values will enter as by-products, valuable but not 
of major importance. 

Experiments and demonstrations. Experimenal studies 
of pupil experiments and of teacher demonstrations in sci- 
ence have shown that even at high-school and college levels 
the purpose of the experiment and its significance are ap- 
prehended by a very small percentage of the students. 
How the apparatus is set up and what happens in the 
course of the experiment is- reasonably clear, but what it 
proves is largely unknown. The experiment, therefore, is 
interesting busy-work but of little value for teaching pur- 
poses unless the instructor prepares pupils to appreciate 


3 Published also in Gilbert H. Trafton, The Teaching of Science 
in the Elementally Schools (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

^Elementary School Journal, Yol. 26. See also the Classroom 
Teacher, Vols. 5 and 9. 
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tlie need for it and leads them to watch for its meaning 
and to state clearly the significance of its outcomes. The 
supervisor needs: (1) to counsel the teachers regarding 
these common defects of the experimental method; (2) to 
watch its use to make certain (a) that pupils are led up to 
the experiment carefully, (1) that they are forced by 
appropriate questions to see why it is introduced in the 
study and (c) to think through to its meanings. It is use- 
less for pupils merely to repeat, parrot -like, the teacher’s 
statement of what it proves. If pupils cannot see for them- 
selves what is proved, the experiment must be simplified 
or, if that is impossible, it must be carried to a higher 
school level. 

The experiment must be carefully planned and executed. 
As it proceeds the teacher must be constantly quiz 2 dng 
pupils to see: (1) that they understand what bearing it 
has on the problem in hand; (2) that they know what is 
going on; and (3) that they sense the outcomes and prop- 
erly interpret their meaning. (4) The whole group must 
be kept busy thinking; (5) their thought processes, super- 
vised; and (6) their errors must be corrected. A teacher 
may be a skillful manipulator and perform the mechanical 
details of an experiment admirably and be a total failure 
from the teaching point of view. The essential part of the 
process is going on in the minds of the pupils, and, unless 
that is supervised, directed, ordered, and assured of appro- 
priate outcomes, the experiment is worthless. The sux)er- 
visor must evaluate the teacher’s skill in terms of her suc- 
cess in thus superintending the mental processes of her. 
pupils, not in terms of the manipulation of the physi 
materials. 

Field irips^ In a similar way field work must be care- 
fully planned and conducted. To take a group of children 
out-of-doors and try to direct them on the spur of the mo- 
ment in worth-while work is to assure failure. (1) A field 
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It is a tedious and time-consuming' method for imparting 
knowledge. Both teacher and supervisor need to see that 
pupils are led through the problem-solving process repeat- 
edly, that they are gradually made aware of the elements 
involved in it and of the safeguards that must be observed 
to make it tvvly scientific. 

1. Observation must be (a) purposeful, (6) accurate, 
and (c) sufficiently extensive to afford an adequate fact 
basis for the solution of the problem in hand. Much of the 
work in elementary science in the grades must be given 
to the accumulation of such factual material as will clarify 
concepts needed in the statement of problems and in the 
solution of present or future problems. The child often 
jumps to hasty conclusions because he lacks this background 
of rich experience. Such facts as he thinks he has ob- 
tained are often faulty because his senses are immature, 
needing the control that comes from repeated usage. 

2. The recall of past experiences needs to be selective, 
making use only of those things that have a bearing on the 
present problem. The child needs constant training in 
judging the pertinency of his factual materials to the prob- 
lem under consideration. 

3. Skill must be developed in picking out essentials in 
a complex situation. The pupil is faced with the problem 
pf telling from a number of specimens before him what are 
the distinguishing characters of the group of insects. He 
must decide in what essential characters they are alike, in 
what they differ from other animals. 

4. The pupil needs to be encouraged to make his own 
guesses as to the solution of a problem. Fertility of hy- 
pothesis assures the consideration of all possible solutions 
of the problem. 

5. Then the pupil must be led to test out his guesses by 
accumulating added facts, often by experiment. Given an 
electric bell that will not work and confronted with the 
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problem of putting it in repair, one pupil will try tighten- 
ing this screw, loosening that, bending the wire of the 
hammer this way or that, monkeying with it, trying to find 
by trial and error what is wrong. Another pupil will try 
to see how the current running through the bell makes it 
work. He will try to understand the essential relationships 
between parts that make it run. Then he will formulate 
his guess as to what particular relationship is defective. 
He will correct this and try the current to see if the bell 
will ring. If not, he observes more carefully to detect the 
cause of failure, makes another guess, and tests it out. 
The latter pupil is proceeding in a scientific way. He is 
developing his resourcefulness, his fertility by hypothesis. 

6. Ingenuity in devising experiments to test out hy- 
potheses suggested for the solution of a problem needs de- 
velopment. So the pupil is led to appreciate the purpose of 
the experiment and to see clearly the significance of it. 

7. Drill in arranging the factual materials so they 
will point straight to the conclusion is essential. 

8. The reasoning process must be supervised. 

9. The pupil must be drilled in stating his conclusions 
clearly and accurately. 

The experiences brought to the child need wise selection 
and his interpretation of them must be carefully super- 
vised, else he will be forever confounding essentials with 
nonessentials, misled by analogies and confused by di|| 
torted mental imagery. The young child is easily f atigu^ 
His power of attention is limited and he must not be Ifl 
peeted to observe and interpret for long at a time. 

The child early manifests ability in reflective thinking, 
though only on concrete situations. Power of abstraction 
comes slowly. Naturally the child does not think as much 
as the adult, for his adjustments are largely mechanical, 
learned by imitation. He is learning how to dress himself, 
how to use utensils as his elders do, and other similar items. 
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His efforts at an understanding are frequently discouraged 
as his incessant questions become tiresome to adults, or his 
inYestigations are punished when he pulls the clock to 
pieces to see what makes it tick, or breaks open his horn 
to see what makes the noise. 

Elementary science affords an opportunity to foster 
rather than repress his inquiries and to direct them so that 
he will become adept in seeing, stating, and solving prob- 
lems. 

Tests. Unfortunately there are no standardized tests in 
nature study. Those in the next higher science subject, 
general science, are still largely memory tests of factual 
material and are misleading in their suggestions for the 
elementary-science teacher. Just as arithmetic tests try 
to discover a pupil’s skill in number work, or tests in read- 
ing aim to evaluate the pupil’s ability to read profitably, 
so tests in nature study should test the pupil’s ability to 
study and interpret nature. This opinion is stated in the 
hope it will lead teacher and supervisor away from the 
mere memory type of question to the formulation of more 
significant types. 

Ask the little people to see how many different kinds 
of plants they can find in a weed patch (picked for the 
purpose) say ten feet square, that you mark off witl\ corner 
stakes and string. One group found twenty-seven and 
could tell the names of a dozen. 

Mechanical puzzles are excellent tests for older pupils. 
Ask them not to try to do the puzzle by the trial-and-error 
method but to look at it carefully, see how it is put together 
and then try to reason out how it must be done. When each 
one has a theory of how the puzzle is solved ask them to 
write out their solutions or to tell you in turn and see who 
has been able from inspecting it to formulate a true guess 
of the solution. 

Suppose the class has been studying the principle of 
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buoyancy. Set up this apparatus: Pill a large bottle with 
water. Pill a small vial that will go into the big bottle 
partly full of water. Quickly put it mouth down into the 
big bottle. A few trials will enable you to judge the 
amount of air to be left in the vial so it will just float in the 
larger bottle of water. Now stick your finger into the 
larger bottle so a little water will spill out of it. Put a cork 
in its mouth and press down on it. The small vial slowly 
sinks. Loosen the cork and it comes up again. See who 
can give the best explanation of the striking experiment. 
Probably the ingenious teacher can devise tests that will 
be more effective in determining whether she has been suc- 
cessful in accomplishing the ends nature study is designed 
to achieve than will any standardized tests that are likely 
to appear for some time to come. 

Equipment, Successful nature study necessitates con- 
tacts with things on the part of pupils. It is a study of 
nature, not a study about nature. Pacilities must be ar- 
ranged that will enable pupils to get these first-hand con- 
tacts. In city schools near parks, vacant lots, or other open 
spaces and in country schools, the time schedule should 
permit teachers to take pupils out-of-doors for field work 
in nature study. In schools in congested city districts, 
living material must be kept in the school building or on 
the school grounds. Pairs of guinea-pigs and rabbits, 
canaries, finches and doves in cages, aquaria with fish, in- 
sect larv£e and nymphs, pots of growing seedlings, window 
boxes, etc., will afford materials for observation and study. 
Physical nature study demands some supply of materials, 
some tools, and facilities for storing them and working with 
them. The janitor must be willing to take care of some lit- 
ter. Such nature study does not call for a large outlay 
in apparatus. Much of it can be brought from the pupils' 
homes or purchased in local stores. The simpler it is the 
better. But some funds should be provided for the pur- 
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chase of the needed materials. The nature-study teacher 
cannot be expected to conduct her work without materials 
for study any more than the teacher of reading could get 
on without books. 

It is wisest to let the teacher decide on the apparatus 
that she needs. The specific objectives to be accomplished 
in the elementary-science work can be achieved through the 
use of widely variant materials. Just what material a 
teacher will select will depend on her own preferences, 
abilities, and training. It is rather difiScult, therefore, to 
prescribe a desirable lot of apparatus. If the teacher has 
a small fund of money to draw upon for the purchase of 
materials that can be obtained locally, she can probably do 
the work in a fairly satisfactory way the first year and then 
add to the equipment as she sees is advisable. 

If, however, the school insists on obtaining the equip- 
ment, the following items might be suggested: First and 
foremost, time enough on the program so the teacher can 
get out with her pupils to actually study nature itself. 
Second, a room with cupboards for supplies and substan- 
tial tables for experimental work or at least one that can 
be equipped as a demonstration desk. Third, a good- 
natured janitor who will be willing to clean up some muss. 
Other items of the equipment might be cages for rabbits, 
guinea pigs, canaries, doves; some aquaria; insect cages; 
cages for turtles, snakes, etc. ; self -watering window boxes ; 
insect nets ; Riker mounts in various sizes ; some prepared 
cases of insect-life histories of the injurious and beneficial 
insects; simple tools ^ like hammers, pliers, screw driver, 
saws, drills, a brace and bits, T-square ; a supply of soft, 
easily -worked wood in short lengths; an assortment of 
nails, brads, tacks, screws, screw-eyes, hooks ; electric wire 
in several sizes, both insulated and uninsulated ; dissectible 
motor and hand d3aiamo ; electric sockets and small electric 
lights ; assorted sizes of glass tubing and rubber tubing ; of 
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corks and wide-monthed bottles; round files for boring 
corks and triangular ones for cutting glass tubing; some 
Bunsen burners or alcohol lamps ; sheet copper ; sheet zinc ; 
sheet lead and tinner’s shears for cutting same; a few 
lenses; a prism or two; some magnets and compasses; a 
small supply of colored paper, of cardboard, scissors, rulers, 
compasses, and plasticine in several colors. 

Books. While nature study is primarily a study of na- 
ture, some inspiring books are great aids, for through the 
eyes of an enthusiastic author, pupils and teacher alike 
may be led to see the significance of the commonplace 
things. Government and state pamphlets are available at 
small cost on most of the familiar, interesting animals and 
plants, as well as on some phases of physical nature study. 

The following books would make a good nucleus for the 
nature-study library: ^^The Cornell Nature Study Leaf- 
lets,” Ithaca, New York;*Mrs. Comstock’s EandlooTc of 
Nature Study (Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, New 
York) ; William Hamilton Gibson’s Sharp Eyes and Eye 
Spy (Harper & Bros.) ; Elliot Downing, Our Living 
World, and Our Physical World (Longmans, Green & Co.) . 
The last two books give an extensive classified list of addi- 
tional books and pamphlets. 

The Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., and School Nature Study, published by 
George Philip and Son, 32 Fleet Street, London, are good 
magazines for nature-study teachers, enabling them to 
keep up to date on their subject. These two magazines are 
the oflScial organs of the American Nature-Study Society 
and the English School Nature-Study Union, respectively. 
The School Nature-Study Union publishes a number of 
pamphlets on nature study which can be purchased from 
E. G. Clarke, ‘‘Craig Rossie,” Stanley Avenue, Wembley. 
There are a number of pamphlets on nature study in this 
country as the publications of the Forest Service, The Bio- 
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logical Survey, The Bureau of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Many of the states issue also from their biological 
departments or the departments of agriculture or of fores- 
try similar pamphlets that are of value to the nature-study 
teacher. 
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CHAPTEB XI 


THE SUPERVISION OF MUSIC 

BY EDGAR B. GORDON 
Professor of Music, University of Wisconsin 

Changfing teaching technique. The attempts that are 
being made in the field of education to provide a procedure 
that will make provision for individual differences and ade- 
quate freedom for the expression and development of indi- 
viduality, and at the same time create in the growing child 
a capacity for living the group life are but indicative of a 
realization of the shifting needs of an industrial civilization. 

This changing procedure is manifested within the class- 
room by such technical devices as the socialized recitation, 
the project method, and the so-called contract plan. These 
devices, together with a greatly enriched diversity of cur- 
ricular opportunity, are calculated to develop every side 
of the child nature. 

The self-expressive arts. One of the most promising 
developments within the enlarged curriculum, is the oppor- 
tunity for training in the field of the creative and the re- 
creative arts. It is here that an attempt is made to stimu- 
late the child to express himself through dramatics, graphic 
art, design, applied art, and music. All of these subjects 
appeal to the feeling, imaginative and subjective side of 
child nature and serve as a balance for an overstress upon 
the acquirement of factual knowledge, intellectual disci- 
pline, practical and utilitarian objectives. Because of its 
universality of appeal and because of its social potency, 
music has taken the leading place in this development- 

520 
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Within little more than a decade of time music has risen 
to a place of importance in the curriculum. 

The music supervisor. The supervisor of music occupies 
a unique position in the school system. Since music is both 
a curricular and an extracurricular subject, the directional 
head of the music work is brought into contact with the 
entire school system and with the community, in a larger 
degree than almost any other member of the teaching or 
supervisory staff. Most school administrators recognize 
this relationship to be a distinct asset to the educational 
system and utilize it as a means of bringing school and 
community closer together. 

It frequently happens that the resources of the music 
department are too often called upon for the purpose of 
furthering educational schemes and for attracting favor- 
able notice to the schools. The publicity values of music 
are so great that community organizations are constantly 
calling upon the music department for assistance. Par- 
ent-teacher associations are particularly prone to look upon 
the music department of the schools as an inexhaustible 
supply of program material. A wise school administration 
will protect the supervisor of music from excessive demands 
of this character and emphasize at all times the fact that 
music is a part of the educational program. 

Educational values of music frequently not understood. 
The probabilities are that much of the abuse and misuse of 
the musical activities may be attributed to the hazy and 
indefinite ideas which superintendents and principals too 
frequently hold as to the real educational function of music. 

It is not possible to discuss within the space of a single 
chapter the educational philosophy underlying the teach- 
ing of the fine arts in the elementary schools.^ Suffice it to 

X The reader is referred to the admirable statement issued by the 
special committee on music found in the Fourth Yearhooh of the 
Department of Superintendence, N.E.A. 
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say that with the broadening conception of education, a 
continually larger place is being allotted to the training 
of the appreciative powers and to social, moral, and ethical 
education. 

The values of life come not primarily from what one knows 
or does but from how he feels about what he knows and what 
he does. . . . His tastes, appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and 
mental perspectives are consequently a much better index of his 
true character and personality than what he knows, what he has, 
or what he can do. , . . Knowledge and skill help him to meet 
the situations of life to which they apply, but it is the devel- 
oped feelings that determine the kinds of life situations he will 
seek to meet.^ 

Taste is not only a part and an index of morality; it is 
the only morality. The first, and last, and closest question to 
any living creature is “What do you like?” Tell me what you 
like and I will tell you what you are.® 

The above quotations provide a point of departure, in 
motive for the teaching not only of music, but of literature, 
applied arts and other ‘‘appreciative^’ subjects. 

Aims of music instruction. More specifically the aims of 
music instruction in the schools are to provide opportunity 
for: 

1. Esthetic experience. Psychologists make a distinction 
between aesthetic and emotional reaction. The characteristic 
effect of aesthetic experience is one of exultation and a 
general uplift of feeling rather than a specific emotion. 
Earheart has said that “We do not enjoy a composition 
by Beethoven because it is sad or jojrful, or makes us 
sad or joyful, but because it is beautiful and exalts our 
general state of feeling.”^ 

2. Wholesome emotional experience. The power of music to 
induce moods and to express states of feeling is too well 

2 Dr. John W. Withers, Music Supervisors* National Conference 
Book of Proceedings, 1916. 

3 John Buskin. 

^Fourth Tearhook, Department of Superintendence, N.E.A., p. 
299. See also E. D. .Puffer, The Psychology of Beauty (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1905). 
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known to necessitate comment here. Since the child is so 
essentially a “feeling” creature, music is peculiarly capable 
of reflecting and expressing the spirit of childhood. 

3. Social expression. Group musical activities are especially 
effective in arousing group feeling and are therefore of 
great value in cultivating a capacity for living the group 
life. 

4. Avocational and vocational training. The ability to sing 
and to play upon an instrument are assets of lifelong 
value for leisure. Many persons find, in the elementary 
schools, their only opportunity for the acquirement of a 
simple skill in music. Since music ranks fifth among the 
professions in the United States, music training in the 
elementary grades serves an important purpose as a species 
of prevocational or exploratory training. 

5. Ethical and moral training. Closely allied with all of the 
preceding aims are the ethical and moral effects resulting 
from contact with fine music. 

Avenues of approach. There are two general avenues of 
approach for the accomplishment of the foregoing objec- 
tives: Through a developing appreciation and through a 
skill in performance. 

While in a very real sense, all music instruction should 
be designed to increase the child’s appreciation of it, a dis- 
tinct field of training has come into common usage, which 
seeks to enlarge the child’s perspective and to provide in- 
formation and aids to an intellectual form of musical en- 
joyment. This is accomplished through a knowledge of 
history, biography, and facts concerning musical form and 
structure. 

Experience has proved that a very small percentage of 
children lack the capacity for participation in musical per- 
formance. While there is of course a wide variation in the 
degree of natural interest in music, it is but rarely that a 
child is found who may not be included in the performing 
group. This means, of course, that the teaching procedure 
shall be planned for the benefit of the largest possible 
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number of children. Furthermore, the course of study 
must be planned in such a manner as to provide adequate 
emphasis upon a growth in the appreciative power and 
upon the ability to participate in one way or another in the 
performance of music. 

Statement and course of study. The following is an out- 
line of *aims and procedures for each grade as recommended 
by the National Research Council in Music Education to 
the Music Supervisors^ National Conference and unani- 
mously adopted by that body in 1921. 

Music has always played an important part in the life and 
development of the human race. During the strenuous formative 
years of our national growth the times were not ripe for the 
significance of this fact to be fully appreciated. The invaluable 
service of music during the great war has brought about, in the 
readjustment period, a deeper nation-wide interest in the sub- 
ject as a factor in the education and life of the whole people.. 
Music is now generally recognized as a universal human need 
and no longer as a luxury for the few. The need for the service*, 
of naore and better music can be met only through the schools. 
The time has come when music must be made available to every 
child in the entire country whether in city or rural schools. 

Music has proven itself worthy to be classed as a major sub- 
ject, coordinate with reading, writing, and arithmetic, and must 
no longer be considered an adjunct more or less superfluous and 
unrelated to educational processes. Therefore the music super- 
visors voice the demand of musicians, music teachers, musical 
organizations and intelligent lovers of music, as well as the- 
progressive educators of the country, for such readjustment of 
the school curricula as wiU make possible the proper and adequate 
teaching and use of music as an integral part of the regular 
school work. 

Music must be given a reasonable and fair amount of the time 
of the school day, not only as an art subject both beautiful and 
useful, but as a subject broadly educational. In a daily schedule 
of 300 or more minutes, music as such should be allowed not 
less than 15 minutes daily in primary grades, not less than 20 
minutes daily in intermediate grades, and not less than the- 
equivalent of 25 minutes daily in grammar^ junior-high and high- 
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school grades. The time assignment is not to include the valuable 
functioning of music as an ally in physical culture, English, 
festivals, pageants, etc. In upper grades this time allotment may 
include one period of Glee Club practice or orchestra rehearsal. 
All other periods of instrumental music (piano and orchestral 
instruments) should be additional. . . . 

The increased widespread use and enjoyment of instrumental 
music and the undoubted highly educative value of the subject 
when properly pursued make it imperative that the schools offer 
instrumental courses open to all children, in school time, and 
largely or wholly at public expense, exactly as has been done 
in science, physics, manual training, domestic science, etc. Sys- 
tematic effort should be made to discover and encourage children 
possessed of special talent in any and all fields of music. . . . 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference wishes to direct 
the attention of educators to certain standards of attainment 
toward which the music work in schools generally should tend. 
In accordance with the growing acceptance of the classification 
of school grades, the end of the sixth year marks the close of the 
primary period, the end of the sensory and associative stages of 
child life. The Conference recommends the following summary 
of music accomplishments as a standard of attainment for the 
end of the sixth year. 

1. Every child shall have acquired the use of his singing 
voice and pleasure in song as a means of expression. 

2. Every child shall have learned to enjoy music as some- 
thing heard as well as something expressed. 

3. Every child shall have acquired a repertory of songs which 
may be carried into the home and social life, including 

America” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

4. Every child shall have developed aural powers to know 
by sound that which he knows by sight and vice versa. 
Every child shall have acquired the ability to sing at sight, 
using words, a unison song of hymn-tune grade; or using 
syllables, a two-part song of hymn-tune grade, and the 
easiest three-part songs; these to be in any key; to include 
any of the measures and rhythms in ordinary use; to con- 
tain any accidental signs and tones easily introduced; and 
to be in general of the grade of difficulty of folk-songs, such 
as the “Minstrel Boy”; also knowledge of the major and 
minor keys and their signatures. 
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5. Every child talented in musical performance shall have 
had opportunity for its cultivation. 

6. The children shall have developed a love for the beautiful 
in music, and taste in choosing their songs and the music 
to which they listen for the enjoyment and pleasure which 
only good music can give. 

7. The children shall have acquired the ability to appreciate 
the charm of design in songs sung; to give an account of 
the salient features of structure in a standard composition 
after a few hearings of it; to identify at least the three- 
part song form from hearing; and to recognize and give 
titles and composers of a reasonable number of standard 
vocal and instrumental compositions. 

8. Above all, the children shall have arrived at the conception 
of music as a beautiful and fine essential in a well rounded, 
normal life. 

COUESE OF STUDY 5 
First Year 
Aims 

1. To give every child the use of his singing voice and pleasure 
in song as a means of expression. 

2. To cultivate the power of careful sensitive aural attention. 

3. To provide the pupils through accompaniments to some 
of their songs and the hearing of much good music, an 
experience richer than that afforded by their own singing. 

4. To give every child enjoyment of music as something 
heard as well as something expressed (appreciation of 
music). 

Material 

1. Eote-song books in the hands of the teacher. 

2. A keyboard instrument for playing accompaniments. 

3. A pitch pipe; also a staff liner if the teacher so wishes. 

4. A phonograph with at least twenty records of good music. 

5 At a meeting of the National Research Council of Music Educa- 
tion in Chicago, April, 1928, it was decided to make certain revisions 
in this course of study in line with the experiences of the past five 
years. It is the feeling that in some instances the amount of work 
to be covered is too great. 
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Procedure 

1. Singing songs by rote, using light head tones ordinarily 
not exceeding the range of the treble staff. 

2. Imitative exercises for curing so-called monotones. 

3. Singing songs entire, or phrase by phrase, individually (to 
include all members of the class). 

4. Occasional use of accompaniments on well learned rote- 
songs. 

5. Directing aural attention to beauty of tone in singing and 
to simple aspects of music as observed in rote-songs and in 
music heard, such as repetitions and recurrence of phrases, 
and repeated rhythms. 

6. The teaching of syllables as desired. 

Attainments 

1. Ability to sing pleasingly a repertory of thirty to forty 
rote-songs appropriate to the grade, including one stanza 
of “America.” 

2. The reduction of the number of “monotones” to 10 per 
cent or less of the total number of pupils. 

3. Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing individually, 
freely, correctly, and without harmful vocal habits, some 
five of the songs sung by the class as a whole. 

4. Preference on the part of the children for good tones rather 
than the bad and the disposition to love the best of the 
music they have sung or heard. 

Secoitd Year 
Aims 

1. The aims of the first year again, namely: continued curing 
of “monotones” (to give every child the use of his singing 
voice); development of song singing; enrichment and ex- 
tension of song repertory; further development of aural 
power; further development of appreciation, including 
pleasurable attention to the expressive features of a song 
and the beauties of musical structure. 

2. To continue the development of the power to recognize 
aurally simple phrase groups of tones and the feeling for 
simplest rhythms. The introduction of the staff may occur 
as early as the middle of the first year or as late as the 
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beginning of the third year depending upon the order of 
procedure. 


Material 

1. Rote-song books in the hands of the teacher. 

2. Books containing easy rote-songs (some of which may be 
in minor keys) and the simplest melodies in the usual 
nine major keys to be used in the development of sight 
singing, if begun; the latter group, at least, to be printed 
in large type and open distribution on the page; and both 
groups to be in books that are placed in the hands of the 
children. 

3. Some large display form of material that is to be studied; 
either in some chart form or on blackboard. 

4. A pitch pipe and a staff liner. 

5. A keyboard instrument for playing accompaniments. 

6. A phonograph and some twenty-five records of good music. 

* Procedure 

1. Singing rote-songs for pleasurable musical experience. 

2. Imitative exercises for curing so-called “monotones.’^ 

3. The use of the staff in practicing or preparing for sight 
singing, 

4. Frequent practice in individual singing. 

5. Ear training for the development of tonal and rhythmic 
thinking. 

6. Occasional use of accompaniments to songs previously 
learned. 

7. Learning to listen to good compositions for the sheer joy 
and charm of their beauty. Also to listen to the salient 
features of the imitative or descriptive phrases involved; 
and to the simple arrangement of recurring phrases or 
“tunes” and rhythmic patterns. 


Attainments 

1. Ability to sing correctly and pleasingly forty to sixty new 
songs, twenty of which are to be memorized and which 
shall include two stanzas of “America.” It is also suggested 
that some of the songs of the first year be kept in reper- 
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2. Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing individually, 
freely, correctly, and without harmful vocal habits six or 
eight of the songs sung by the class as a whole. 

3. Not more than 5 per cent of the class to be ^^monotones” 
at end of year. The other pupils to sing without bad 
vocal habits, with musical enjo 3 rment, and with good musical 
effect. 

4. Ability by end of year (or by the middle of the following 
year, according to procedure) to sing at sight, with syllables, 
easy melodies in the usual nine major keys, containing 
notes and rests one, two, three, and four beats in length, 
and employing diatonic tones in stepwise progressions and 
with simple skips. 

5. Ability to recognize some five or six good compositions on 
hearing the first few measures of each ; to follow and recog- 
nize a recurrent theme in a new song or new piece of very 
simple structure; and a tendency to prefer compositions 
that have real musical merit and charm to those that are 
weak or common. 


Third YniJR 
Aims 

1. Continued correction of '^monotones"; development of free 
and beautiful singing of songs; development of the song 
repertory along lines appropriate to the taste and expand- 
ing powers of the children; development of aural power 
and extension of it to new features; further development 
of appreciation, particularly in the direction of pleasur- 
able attention to the expressive and structural beauties 
of music. 

2. Development of an elementary degree of power and skill 
in independent sight singing. 

Material 

1. Books of music in the hands of the pupils; these books to 
contain three types of musical material, namely: 

(a) Rote-songs of appropriate interest and elaborateness. 

(b) Songs that may be ^taught partially by rote and par- 
tially by reading. 

(c) Easier material for sight singing. 

(All of this material, with the possible exception of 
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tlie first group, should be printed in large type and 
open distribution on the page.) 

2. Blank music paper or music writing books ruled with a 
wide sta:ff, in the hands of the pupils. 

3. A keyboard instrument. 

4. A pitch pipe and staff liner. 

5. A phonogi’aph and twenty-five good records. 

Trocedure 

1. Singing rote-songs for pleasurable musical experience. 

2. Systematic practice in sight singing. 

3. Ear training for the development of tonal and rhythmic 
thinking. 

4. Individual song singing and sight singing: each child to 
sing individually at least once a week. 

5. Liberal use of a keyboard instrument for illustrative pur- 
poses and accompaniments, but not for leading. 

6. Listening to good musical compositions as largely unan- 
alyzed musical experience; observation or analysis to be 
largely in connection with the songs sung, but also in 
some degree with the larger compositions heard; and to 
consist of features of structure or design, such as observing 
recurrences of themes, sequences, and variations on them, 
etc.; and to be pursued in the spirit of recognizing the 
beauty and charm of such features of musical design. 

Attainments 

1. Ability to sing correctly and pleasingly forty to sixty new 
songs, at least ten of which shall be memorized, and which 
shall include the four stanzas of ^America.^^ It is also 
suggested that some of the songs of the preceding years 
be kept in repertory. 

2, Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing individually, 
freely, correctly, and without harmful vocal habits, eight 
or ten of the songs sung by the class as a whole. 

3, The “monotone'^ to be practically eliminated. Individual 
attention should be given to special eases. 

4. Ability by end of year to sing at sight, by syllables, easy 
melodies in any of the usual nine major keys; these melo- 
dies containing stepwise progressions, and skips of thirds, 
fourths, fifths, sixths, and eighths, and employing at least 
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notes and rests one, two, three, or four beats in length, 
and two notes to the beat; also knowledge of some twelve 
of the more familiar signs and terms used in connection 
with staff notation. 

5. Ability of at least 25 per cent of the pupils to sing as well, 
individually, at sight as the class can sing as a whole. 

6. Power that enables the pupils to recognize by sound that 
which they know by sight, and vice versa; that is, “See 
vdth the ears and hear with the eyes.” 

7. Increased power to attend to, and give account of, the 
salient points of design in the music introduced, and in- 
creased sympathy for, and pleasure in, those factors that 
make for charm of musical design and expressive quality; 
also, ability to recognize and identify some eight or ten 
standard musical compositions when the first few measures 
are played. 


PoTOTH Year 
Aims 

I. Almost all the general aims appropriate and desirable in 

both early and later years in a system of instruction in 

music have now been assembled. Once more they may be 

summarized : 

1. To develop pleasure in song as a means of expression. 

2. To secure free and correct use of the voice in singing. 

3. To develop musical qualities of performance of songs. 

4. To develop a conception of music as something to be 
heard as well as something to be expressed. 

5. Progressive development of power to use the printed 
language of music. 

6. Progressive extension of musical experience beyond 
that provided by the singing of the children. 

7. Continuous development of power of appreciation by 
development of attention to the elements of the beau- 
tiful in music. 

II. Specific aims of the fourth year: 

1. Introductory steps in two-part singing. 

2. Extension of knowledge of the tonal and rhythmic 
material of music appropriate to the fourth year. 
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Material 

1. Boots of mnsie in the hands of the pnpils, these books 
to contain a very large number of songs of high musical 
merit, a few of the more elaborate of which may be learned 
by rote. 

2. Blank music paper or music-writing books, in the hands 
of the pupils. 

3. A keyboard instrument, pitch pipe and staff liner. 

4. A phonograph and at least twenty-five good records. 

Procedure 

1. Singing repertory songs for pleasurable musical expres- 
sion. 

2. Individual singing to be employed as a means of strength- 
ening individual capability. 

3. Ear training for the further development of tonal and 
rhythmic thinking involving both old and new problems. 

4. The introduction of two-part singing to be by “chording” 
in two parts on sustained tones, at intervals chiefly of the 
third or sixth, or by sounds; both first and second parts 
to contain both boys and girls, the voices of all to be treated 
as equal. 

5. Liberal use of a keyboard instrument in accompaniments 
and for purposes of explanation and illustration, but not 
for leading unfamiliar music. 

6. Observing the structure of songs sung, and listening to and 
giving account of salient points in the structure of standard 
musical compositions, with a view to developing an appre- 
ciation of the beauties of tonal design. 

Attainments 

1. Continued development of song singing and extension of 
repertory; this to include the first stanza of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

2. Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing individually, 
freely, correctly, and without harmful vocal habits not less 
than ten of the songs sung by the class as a whole. 

3. Power and skill to sing at sight music appropriate to this 
year. 

4. Ability of at least 30 per cent of the pupils to sing individ- 
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Tially at sight the material which the class can read as a 
whole. 

5. Power that enables the pupils to know by sound that which 
they know by sight, and vice versa. ' 

6. Increased capacity to observe the characteristic features of 
songs sung and music heard, such as recurrence of themes, 
salient features of interest, and expressive quality; these 
characteristics to be mentioned in so far as they strike 
the attention because of the pleasure they give the hearer. 
Also, ability to recognize, and write the names of some 
twenty standard compositions from hearing the first few 
measures of each. 


Fifth Year 


Aims 


I. General ; 

1. To continue development of free and beautiful singing 
of songs. 

2. To acquire an increasingly wide musical experience. 

3. To develop increasing power of eye and ear in corre- 
lation. 

4. To develop power to listen for musical beauty as well 
as for musical knowledge. 

5. To develop increased power to sing at sight. 


IL Special : 

1. To establish two-part singing. 

2. To develop increasing practical knowledge of the tones 
of the chromatic scale and power to use them. 

3. Extension of knowledge of the tonal and rhythmic 
material of music appropriate to fifth year. 

4. To develop a fair degree of power to sing unison songs 
at sight with words, and an elementary d^ee of power 
to sing two-part songs at sight with words. 


Material 

1. Books of music in the hands of the pupils, these to con- 
tain unison and two-part songs for treble voices. 

2. Blank music-writing paper or music-writing books in the 
hands of the pupils. 
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3. A keyboard instrument, pitch pipe and stafE liner. 

4. Phonograph and a library of records of good music. 

"Procedure 

1. Singing of songs for pleasurable musical expression, some 
of which should be retained in the permanent repertory. 

2. Individual singing to be employed as a means of con&m- 
ing and establishing individual capability. 

3. Ear training for the further development of tonal and 
rhythmic thinking involving both old and new problems. 

4. In two-part singing, the pupils to be divided indiscrimi- 
nately as to sex, both girls’ and boys’ voices being treated 
as equal. (An occasional irregular voice may need to be 
treated as an exception.) Assignments of vocal parts to 
groups to be reversed from song to song or from week to 
week, to give proper practice to the full vocal range of each 
pupil, and to develop in each individual independence in 
singing each of the lower parts; the alto to be taken up 
first on new songs that require practice on the parts sep- 
arately; and to be sung with a lightness of voice and 
movement characteristic of soprano. Systematic effort to 
be made to develop sight singing of two parts simul- 
taneously. 

5. Systematic attention to be given to singing words at sight, 
when the songs contain nothing but quite familiar technical 
features. 

6. Liberal use of a keyboard instrument for accompaniments 
and many purposes of illustration and explanation. 

7. Observation and analysis of salient features of design in 
music sung and in standard musical compositions heard; 
such as persistent reiteration of the motive, recurrence of 
themes, sequential treatment, and imaginative changes (as 
in “Morning Mood” or “Asa’s Death” from Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt Suite ) or the divisions of the song forms (as in songs 
sung or in the “Pilgrim’s Chorus” from Tannhauser), 

Attainments 

1. Continued development of song singing and extension of 
repertory; this to include the remaining stanzas of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

2. Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing individually, 
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freely, correctly, and witlioiit harmful vocal habits not 
less than ten of the songs sung by the class as a whole. 

3. Power and skill to sing at sight music appropriate to this 
year. 

4. Ability of at least 30 per cent of the class to sing individu- 
ally at sight the material which the class can sing as a 
whole. 

5. Power that enables the pupils to know by sound that which 
they know by sight, and vice versa. 

6. Increased capacity to observe the characteristic features 
of songs sung and music heard, such as recurrences of 
themes, salient features of interest, and expressive quality; 
these characteristics to be mentioned in so far as they strike 
the attention because of the pleasure they give the hearer. 
Also, ability to recognize and write the names of some 
twenty standard compositions from hearing the first few 
measures of each. 


Sesth Yeae 


Aims 


I. General : 

1. General aims the same as the fifth year. 


II. Special : 

1. The special aims of fifth year continued and extended. 

2. To begin the development of three-part, treble voice 
singing. 

3. To develop ability to deal practically with the minor 
mode. 


Material 

1. Books of music in the hands of the pupils ; these to contain 
unison and two-part treble voice material; and also some 
material for three parts, treble voices and some more elab- 
orate unison songs. 

2. Blank music paper or music-writing books in the hands 
of the pupils. 

3. A keyboard instrument, a pitch pipe, and staff liner- 

4. A phonograph and library of records of good music. 
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Procedure 

1. Singing of songs for pleasurable musical expression, some 
of wMeb should be retained in the permanent repertory. 

2. Indiyidual singing to be employed as a means of confirm- 
ing and establishing individual capability. 

3. Ear training for the further development of total and 
rhythmic thinking involving both old and new problems. 

4. Division into two or three-voice parts to be without regard 
to sex, each part containing some boys and girls. Assign- 
ments of children to vocal parts to be shifted from song 
to song or from week to week as voices permit. 

5. Practice in the use of accidentals and their restoring signs, 
and in building scales. 

6. Three-part singing introduced, through the development 
of the harmonic sense, using triads if desired. 

7. Systematic attention to be given to singing words at sight 
when the songs contain nothing but quite familiar technical 
features. 

8. Two-part and three-part songs to be undertaken at the 
outset with all parts simultaneously, when practicable. 

9. Liberal use of a keyboard instrument for accompaniments 
and many purposes of illustration and explanation. 

10. Observation of the elements of interest and charm of music 
sung and heard to be directed to design and imaginative 
treatment of thematic material, as manifest in motivation, 
repetitions, recurrences, unity and contrast, of part with 
part (as in the song forms or rondo), etc. 

Attainments 

1. Ability to sing well, with enjoyment, at least thirty unison 
two-part, and three-part songs, some of which shall be 
memorized. 

2. Ability of 90 per cent of the pupils to sing individually, 
freely, correctly, and without harmful vocal habits not less 
than ten of the songs sung by the class as a whole. 

3. Ability to sing at sight, using words, a unison song of 
hymn-tune grade; or using syllables, a two-part song of 
hymn-tune grade, and the easiest three-part songs; these 
to be in any key; to include any of the measures and 
rhythms in ordinary use; to contain any accidental signs 
and tones easily introduced; and in general to be of the 
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grade of folk songs such as ^^The Minstrel Boy/^ also 
knowledge of the major and minor keys and their signa- 
tures. 

4. Ability of at least 30 per cent of the pupils to sing, in- 
dividually at sight, music sung by the class as a whole. 

5. Ability to appreciate the charm of design in songs sung; 
to give an account of the salient features of structure in 
a standard composition after a few hearings of it; to 
identify at least three-part song form from hearing; to 
recognize and to give titles and composers of not less than 
twenty standard compositions studied during the year. 

Analysis of course. An analysis of the foregoing course 
of study reveals a progressive development of the capacity 
for self-expression through song, a gradual familiarity with 
music of the child world and musical masterpieces within 
the understanding of the child, and a growing skill in per- 
formance, founded upon theoretical knowledge and sight- 
ringing opportunity. 

j iEsthetic considerations take precedence over theoretical 
and mechanical routine at all times, therefore of primary 
concern is the development of a beautiful singing tone. 
Unless handicapped by some physical defect most children 
have sweet siting voices. The teacher of music is careful 
to preserve this light quality of tone and seeks by training 
to produce a perfect intonation and to develop correct sing- 
ing habits. Such habits come as the result of a growing 
consciousness of the importance of tone placement, proper 
position of the mouth and tongue for the production of 
vowel sounds, a distinct articulation of the consonants, and 
upon an adequate support of the breath by the diaphragm. 
The achievement of these ends may be accomplished by 
careful and continued singing of much song material. The 
probabilities are, however, that greater results will be at- 
tained if some definite drill in tone production is gradually 
introduced into the music lesson. This would be but an 
extension of the already prevalent custom of singing with 
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neutral syllables. For example, tbe neutral syllable 
is employed for the purpose of securing a light head quality 
of tone. The employment of the other vowel sounds in a 
similar manner will accomplish much in the development 
of beautiful singing. 

Text material. For a long time a controversy waged be- 
tween the advocates of what is known as the scale method 
and those believing in the song method. In the former, 
skill in sight reading vocal music is approached from a 
practice of the scale and by means of exercises, while in the 
" latter, reading skill is developed from song material. 

At the present time there is a practical unanimity of 
opinion in favor of the song approach, although the use 
of specially devised exercises is regarded as essential. Since 
sight reading is a skill, there is no short cut to its acquire- 
ment. Repetition upon repetition of the same succession of 
tones is ess^tial before the visual and auditory imagery is 
made definite* Indeed, a sight-singing skill cannot be said to 
have been accomplished until the usual and ordinary tone 
progressions are comprehended at a glance. The common- 
est fault to be met withp* the technical training in public- 
school music is the failure \o provide sufficient sight-singing 
opportunity to make accurate and permanent the reading 
skill. 

To this end, therefore, an abundance of sight-reading 
material is essential. In addition to the adopted text suffi- 
cient supplementary material must be supplied to develop 
real skill. 

Instrumental training. Experience has shown the great 
value of instrumental training as a phase of school music 
work. Although of but recent development the progress 
which has been made promises to put it on a plane of 
equal importance with vocal music. In many schools, 
however, the instrumental training is not on a sound edu- 
cational basis, schools being content with orchestras com- 
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posed of children who receive their training from private 
instructors outside of school. Such orchestras usually have 
instrumentations of a more or less nondescript character 
permitting children who play upon instruments that have 
no legitimate place in an orchestral combination to come 
into the group. An orchestra composed of two or three 
violins, several saxophones, a cornet or two, a couple or more 
drums, and a piano has no musical possibilities, and can 
reflect nothing but discredit upon the school in which it is 
found. 

The only plan that has educational justification is that of 
establishing in the fifth and sixth grades, training classes 
for the various instruments of the orchestra and band. The 
teaching of these instruments by the class method has been 
found to be entirely practicable, in fact preferable to the 
individual type of instruction. 

Instruction of this character begun in the middle grades 
insures a body of competent players for a junior high- 
school orchestra and band. 

In some school systems the mistake is made of limiting 
class instruction to the violin. This is a short-sighted 
policy because a real orchestra depends upon having a com- 
plete instrumentation. Viola, cello, and string bass players 
are as essential to the string choir as are those of the violin. 
The wood-wind section must not be represented solely by 
the clarinet, but must have flute, oboe, and bassoon to com- 
plete the combination. While it might be deemed inad- 
visable to start children of the fifth and sixth grades upon 
the oboe and bassoon, players for these instruments even- 
tually must be found. It is a common practice to transfer 
from the clarinet children who have shown particular apti- 
tude for that instrument, to the more difiBcult instruments 
of the reed family. A similar plan may be employed in the 
brass section where some of the surplus cornet players may 
be transferred to the horn parts. 
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It is advisable to use a selective process in determining 
who shall become members of the instrumental classes. Ear 
tests and physical adaptability are factors to be considered. 
It is almost hopeless for a child with a dull sense of pitch 
perception to succeed upon any of the instruments of the 
string family. It is almost as impossible for a boy having 
thick lips to be successful upon the trumpet or French horn. 

Toy orchestra. As a stimulus to interest in instrumental 
music and as a means of developing a rhythmic sense, sim- 
ple instruments of the percussion type have a recognized 
value for young children. Such instruments as the tri- 
angle, toy drum, toy trumpet, castanets, sandpaper blocks, 
tambourine, xylophone, bells, cuckoo, nightingale, and 
other primitive tone-producing instruments are used as an 
accompaniment to simple rhythmical compositions played 
upon the piano or phonograph. 

Piano-class instruction. The latest development in in- 
strumental school music is that of teaching the piano by 
means of the class method. Already significant results 
have been obtained and the movement promises much as 
a means of stimulating music in the home. 

Correlating values of music. Music, more than any other 
subject in the curriculum serves as a correlating device for 
school activities. Every school festival and special-day 
program is dependent upon music for its success. The 
opportunity afforded by an approaching holiday, such as 
Christmas, for a school to cooperate in the creation of a 
beautiful and worthy celebration is a project that pays 
large dividends in the way of school spirit and esprit de 
corps. 

Equipment. The materials essential for effective work in 
elementary-school music are: 

1- Well tuned pianos in sufficient numbers so that all grades 
Tnay have frequent opportunities of singing with piano 
accompaniment. 
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2. Gl-ood portable phonographs, properly regulated as to 
speed, and in sufficient numbers that children may have 
almost daily opportunity of hearing records. 

3. Library of phonograph records, properly catalogued and 
containing a representative collection of the standard com- 
positions which all children should know; also records 
of special children's material containing characteristic 
rhythms, rote-songs, etc. 

4. Music readers of adopted text, in sufficient numbers to 
provide one for each child. 

6. Supplementary song material of two or more kinds to 
provide ample sight-singing opportunity. 

6. Class instrumental instruction material in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply each child taking this work. 

7. Simple, intermediate, and advanced material for orchestra, 
band, and ensemble groups. 

8. Instruments of the band and orchestra such as violas, 
cellos, basses, oboes, bassoons, melophones, French horns, 
tubas, and drums. (The preceding list does not include 
violins, clarinets, flutes, and trombones which are fre- 
quently owned by children. Many school systems, how- 
ever, own a supply of these instruments also in order 
that children unable to purchase instruments may be 
supplied.) 

9. Toy instruments such as those described in a previous 
paragraph. 

10. Portable music stands in sufficient quantities for band 
and orchestra. 

11. Staff liners and pitch pipes for every room. 

The music teacher. The qualities essential for success 
in other fields of teaching are, of course, necessary for the 
music teacher. It would seem, however, that the factor 
of personality counts to a larger degree in the teacher of 
music than in the teacher of most subjects. Dealing, as 
a music teacher does, with the spiritual entity of the child 
she must be possessed of a personality that is both attrac- 
tive and dynamic. She should also possess an excellent 
background of educational and musical training, have or- 
ganizing ability and above all, a broad conception of the 
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aims and objectives o£ school music. She must be socially- 
minded and in no sense be interested in art solely for art’s 
sake, bnt rather in art for what it can contribute to the 
common life. The underlying philosophy of the teacher 
of school music cannot better be expressed than in those 
words of Tolstoi, who, in a letter to Romain Rolland, said, 
'‘The precondition of every true (artistic) calling, is not 
love for art bnt love for mankind. That alone is of value, 
which binds men together. Those only who love their 
fellow creatures can hope, as artists, to do anything worth 
doing.” 

Tests and measurements. The tests and measurements 
that have been devised in music are either for the deter- 
mination of talent or for attainment. The best known tests 
are those developed by Seashore and represent a truly 
scientific attempt to measure musical talent. The amount 
of time necessary to give these tests, however, almost pre- 
cludes their use on a large scale in a school system. They 
may be used, however, for diagnostic purposes in cases of 
retarded development and for the study of musical pre- 
cocity. 

The attainment tests of Beach, Torgersen-Pahnstock, 
Kwalwasser, and others are all valuable in checking up 
teaching results- 

A special committee of the National Research Council of 
Music Education has been making a study of musical tests 
and measurements and in a report submitted to the sec- 
tional meetings of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference for the year 1927, gave but tentative endorsement 
of them. 

The unmeasurable results of music teaching are after 
all of the greatest importance and in the field of the emo- 
tions and imagination little or no progress has been made 
in the way of devising tests and measurements. No one 
has yet attempted to determine the SBSthetic effect upon 
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an individual o£ a beautiful sunset or of a Beethoven sym-. 
phony, and jet we are perfectly confident that there are 
varying degrees of sensitivity to such stimuli. 

Until ways and means have been found for measuring 
the subjective results of music teaching it is quite probable 
that we shall have to be content with the less important ob- 
jective measurements. Those evidences of reaction that are 
manifested by changes in character and attitude toward 
life which result from a contact with beautiful music, we 
cannot measure, but gladly accept as a reality. 
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THE SUPERVISIOK OE ARIJ 

BY FLORENCE WILLIAMS 
Formerly Instructor in Art, University of Chicago 

The aims and objectives of modern art education. For 

the superintendents, principals, general supervisors, and 
others who seek an understanding of the aims and objec- 
tives in art education, let us suggest that they try to think 
of the subject in the same terms and on a basis comparable 
with academic subjects. The fact that art is a so-called 
special subject often serves to set it aside in our thinking 
as a subject that deals only with special talents and abilities 
and has nothing to do with the practical utilitarian values 
derived from the other school subjects. How can we justify 
the expenditure of time and money devoted to the teaching 
of art? How does it function in the life of the average 
individual ? The general educator is quite justified in ask- 
ing how this special subject can contribute to the well- 
being, happiness, and efficiency of the children who have 
no special talents or aptitude for art. Parents who con- 
sider art an unnecessary part of their children’s educa- 
tion sometimes demand, ‘^What good will it do my John 
to waste all that time drawing and painting? He ain’t 
goin’ to be no artist.” And true enough John will not 
become an artist nor is it at all desirable that any but a 
very small per cent of the children in our schools should 
become artists. Neither do we expect them all to become 
authors because they study composition and literature, or 
historians because they study history, or expert accountants 
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because they study arithmetic. It is a generally accepted 
fact that such academic subjects as English, arithmetic, 
and history play a part in the life of the average individual, 
that they are necessary tools to the well educated and effi- 
cient citizen. '! In exactly the same way, though not so 
obvious to the layman, a knowledge and appreciation of art 
is of practical value to the individual and can function as 
effectively in his life as a knowledge of academic subjects. 

Art in our daily lives. Let us analyze some of the activi- 
ties of the business man and of the housewife to see in 
what manner art touches their lives. The hardware mer- 
chant or grocer may suppose that he has nothing to do 
with art, yet many of his business problems can be more 
advantageously solved with an understanding and appre- 
ciation of art principles. He wishes to arrange his shop 
windows effectively and attractively. His showcases and 
counters should be pleasing to his customers. The sign 
that hangs in front of his shop must attract favorable atten- 
tion. When he decorates his store for Christmas or other 
holidays he desires to make it as attractive as possible. 
In all these matters a knowledge and understanding of 
art can help him to solve these problems satisfactorily. 
He may not recognize them as art problems but wherever 
the need for order and beauty present themselves, it re- 
quires a knowledge and understanding of art. 

The housewife likewise has many needs for art in the 
pursuit of homemaking. She wishes to select attractive! 
furnishings for her home and to arrange them in the most' 
pleasing fashion for the comfort and pleasure of her friends 
and family. Literally hundreds of questions in which art 
is a factor will present themselves to her. WTiat color will 
she make the walls ? What kind of furniture will she buy ? 
What type of curtains will she choose? Where will she 
place each article of furniture? What decorations will 
she use ? What clothing to select for herself and family, 
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involve many more art questions. Although she may not 
recognize them as such, the housewife is constantly con- 
fronted with art problems. 

It is the same in the life of every individual no matter 
what the occupation. Art problems are bound to occur in 
the course of everyday life. They may be large or small, 
perhaps the selection of a greeting card at Christmas, or 
the purchase of a new house. We need to recognize these as 
art problems and to realize that a definite study of art prin- 
ciples can help to solve them. Then it is obvious that art 
has its utilitarian values. 

In our effort to emphasize the need of art knowledge as 
a tool for everyday living we must not neglect to emphasize 
art as a source of enjoyment and personal satisfaction to 
the individual. Every child is entitled to the kind of art 
training which' enables him to better interpret and enjoy 
the world in which he lives. He has a right to the kind of 
enjoyment which comes to him through the understanding 
and appreciation of the truly beautiful in visual art. It 
is our duty to so train the child that he can fully realize 
and enjoy the artistic heritage of the race. The ability to 
recognize and enjoy beauty in a good picture, to find pleas- 
ure in beauty of color, line, and proportion in a house, and 
the ability to see beauty in nature are as important to the 
complete happiness of the individual as the ability to make 
his living. Indeed they may bring him much more of gen- 
uine enjoyment. I To sum it up in a single sentence, the 
most important aim in art education is to give the child the 
ability to recognize and enjoy beauty in all phases of visual 
art. 

Summary of objectives in art ed^ication. In concluding 
our discussion of aims we will find it helpful to quote from 
William G. Whitford. 

The objectives in art education have frequently changed during 
its brief sojourn in the curriculum. Emphasis has been placed 
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from time to time upon the vocational objectives, upon art for 
art^s sake, upon the commercial arts, the history of art, and the 
practical arts. We have heard of art for industry, culture, 
pure sesthetics, and art for eveiyday life. A brief summary of 
art education emphasizes the fact that art instruction in the past 
has not been based upon the needs of the majority of pupils in the 
school system, but upon the needs of the few. Furthermore, there 
has been no agreement in regard to these needs. In recent years 
we have come to the realization that the objectives of art educa- 
tion should be divided into several groups to adequately meet 
the demands of this subject in the school and in life outside the 
school. 

At the present time the trend of art education manifests itself 
in the establishment of two separate and distinct gi*oups of in- 
struction : (1) Adequate art training for all pupils in the school 
no matter what their future profession may be, and (2) Adequate 
training for the special talent pupil who wishes to specialize 
in art.^ 

The above statement clearly sets forth the controlling 
idea in the aim of art education. At the elementary school 
level where we are agreed that education should be foun- 
dational in character, it is important that we provide a kind 
of art training that is suitable to the many. Every prob; 
lem and project in the art course of study should be tested 
according to the following standards: First, what value 
is this problem in the present development of the child? 
Second, of what value will it be to him as a citizen, in his 
home and in his daily activities ? Checked up against these 
two short but meaningful sentences many art courses of 
study fall short. The art-school tradition still persists in 
much of our public-school art, and courses of study are 
frequently loaded with problems better suited to the train- 
ing of the professional artist than the average citizen. 

. The aims of art education can be thought of in one sense 
as purely cultural, yet in another sense, art has a strictly 

1 '^Report of tlie Committee on Elementary School Art,” The 
Federated Council on Art Education, Brief Historical Sketch by 
William Gr. Whitford, pp. 29-30. 
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ntilitarian yalue. The same ability that enables the indi- 
vidual to enjoy beauty also enables him to make practical 
adjustments in his environment. Stated briefly the gen- 
eral objectives in art education are as follows: 

1. An appreciation of beauty as it occurs in visual form 
which enables the individual to experience a richer spiritual 
and intellectual life. 

2. Ability as a consumer to make wise selections accord- 
ing to the standards of good taste in any purchase where 
line, form, and color are a consideration. 

3. Skill in combining and arranging furniture, rugs, or 
articles of clothing to produce artistic effects. 

The course of study in the elementary school. How are 
the aims of art education to be accomplished in the elemen- 
tary school ? When the activities of the average adult are 
analyzed we find that very seldom does he have need for 
drawing, painting, and designing. How, then, can we 
justify these activities as a part of the art work in the ele- 
mentary school? To be sure the children enjoy the mere 
manipulation of materials and the carrying out of an idea 
in a concrete form. But judged by the criterion of social 
worth has technical work a place in the course of study? 
Will experience in drawing, painting, and designing help 
to lay the foundation of genuine appreciation and good 
taste ? A quotation ^ here from The Teaching of Indus- 
trial Arts is to the point: 

The active impulse for drawing and expression through vari- 
ous phases of construction in the nursery and playroom seems 
thus to be the simple germ from which there develops a natural 
aBsthetic sense. Combined with the active motor tendency is a 
strong imitative impulse which leads the children to appreciate 
whatever art suggestion the environment may supply. In pencil 
sketching and color work, in making playthings, boats, and 

2 Oscar L. McMurry, George W. Eggers, and Charles A. Me- 
Murry, The Teaching of Industrial Arts (The Macmillan Co., 1924 ), 
up. 21-22. 
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dresses, in constructing doll furniture, in childish theatricals and 
impersonations, the spontaneous activities of the children are 
the means of expressing and defining their sesthetic impulses. 
The impulse for sketching so common in children has long been 
recognized as a doorway to the fine arts and some have thought 
that aesthetic appreciation could scarcely be cultivated apart from 
training in drawing. But there are many channels through which 
this combined motor and {esthetic impulse develops. If the above 
interpretation of child activities is correct, we may conclude that 
the early crude instinct for w^hat is pleasing and graceful first 
appears in company with the strong impulse for action in imita- 
tive and constructive efforts. The varied forms of motor ex- 
pression cause these growing aesthetic feelings to root themselves 
in everyday experience. 

As the authors have pointed out, the beginnings of 
aesthetic appreciation are closely associated with the motor 
impulse to draw, paint, and construct. Moreover, whether 
we give them the opportunity in art courses or not, chil- 
dren are bound to express themselves in drawing and con- 
struction. Let us seize the opportunity to turn this nat- 
ural impulse to good account. 

Having justified technical work as a legitimate part of 
the course of study, we will now consider the different divi- 
sions of subject matter which may well find a place in the 
course of study. For purposes of discussion we will divide 
the subject matter into six parts as follows : 

1. Illustration, representative drawing, and illustrative con- 
struction work 

2. Design and crafts 

3. Picture study 

4. Letteiing, poster making, and commercial art 

5. Color study 

6. Interior decoration and clothing design 

The experienced art teacher will say, '‘But those topics 
overlap. We teach illustration and poster work at the 
same time,’’ or "We take up lettering and design to- 
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gether.^’ It is impossible to make a hard and fast classifi- 
cation where the different divisions of subject matter do 
not overlap, but for purposes of making the course of study 
we must make as clear a classification as possible and use it 
for a framework upon which to build. One of the first 
problems to be solved is the relative amounts of time that 
different phases of subject matter should receive. During 
the past five years the writer has collected and tabulated 
the opinions of experienced teachers and supervisors as to 
the amount of time that should be devoted to each phase of 
subject matter at different grade levels. The results are 
graphically shown in the chart. In the kindergarten and 
first grade 70 per cent of the time given to art is devoted 
to illustrations and representative work, in the second and 
third grades the time for illustration is decreased to 60 
per cent, and in the upper grades it is decreased to 40 per 
cent. The amount of time devoted to picture study remains 
fairly constant in all grades though there is a decrease of 
5 per cent in the upper grades. The amount of time given 
to design and crafts steadily increases until in the upper 
grades 25 per cent of the art time is given over to this 
phase of subject matter. Color is given a very small por- 
tion of the time at all grade levels. Lest this should be 
misunderstood, it will be well to explain here that color 
was interpreted to mean only a formal study of color 
theory, and not its use in illustration and design. Lettering 
and poster work receive but 3 per cent of the time, begin- 
ning in the second and third grades, increasing to 12 per 
cent at the upper grade level. This is somewhat astonish- 
ing in view of the fact that in common practice 50 per cent 
of the time is often devoted to poster making. Interior 
decoration and clothing design receive 8 per cent of the 
time and frequently the qualification was made that this 
should be in the sixth grade only. It is to be understood 
that this study of interior decoration and clothing design 
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does not include dressing paper dolls and furnishing doll 
houses as carried out in lower grades. These projects are 
in reality illustrative work rather than a formal study, of 
aesthetic quality in home and dress. 

We may assume that the amount of time devoted to the 
teaching of different topics in art indicates in some degree 
the amount of emphasis placed upon these topics at differ- 
ent grade levels. Many readers will disagree with the 
above distribution of time and in actual practice more 
time is often given to illustration in the upper grades. 
Whatever the division of time it should be considered as 
one of the problems in planning the course of study rather 
than left to chance. The approximate amount of time that 
should be given to each topic at each grade level is one 
starting point for building ’a good course of study. 

Interests and capacities at different grade levels. An- 
other starting point in building the course of study is to 
determine the art interests and capacities of the children at 
each grade level. This will help to serve as a guide in 
selecting and organizing the various problems and projects. 


Kindergarten and Grade I 

1. Little children demand quick retums. They want immediate 
results. If a project lasts too many days there is a cor- 
responding loss of interest and spontaneity. 

2. They are satisfied with crude results, and it is useless to 
try and inspire them with a desire for perfection. Relative 
proportions of objects do not matter. Their imaginations 
are such that they clothe their own drawings and construc- 
tion work with a reality not visible to others. 

3. They are likely to enjoy bright and gaudy colors. It is 
apparently impossible to force an appreciation of dull, 
soft, subtle color quality at this age. 

4. They enjoy mere contact with materials. They like to play 
with it in experimental fashion until they have become 
acquainted with its properties. 

5. Too elaborate or too difficult mediums of expression may 
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liinder the imagination. (This is contrary to the theory 
advanced by many art educators.) Wood, hammer, saw, 
and nails are diflfieiilt for little children to manipulate and 

• carry out their ideas. One little first-grade boy who was 
busily pounding was asked what he was making. ^‘1 am 
just pounding,^' he said. 

0. little children like to represent tb^ir present and past ex- 
periences in drawing and on the sand table. Activities in 
the home, the corner grocery store, and the playground 
are suggestive of the things which they choose to represent 
when left to themselves. 

7. They like to represent imaginary scenes from the stories 
that they know. 

S. Pictures of a story-telling quality and things that they 
know have the most appeal. Landscape and religious pic- 
tures are generally not favorites with little children. Con- 
trary to the popular belief, they generally like pictures of 
adults better than pictures of children. 

Grades II and III 

1. Interests at this grade are substantially the same though 
broader experience has increased their variety. 

2. Immediate results are not so necessary. Interest will hold 
for a somewhat longer period than in the lower grades but 
even here it is comparatively short. 

3. Some interest in improving the life-like quality of their 
drawings is observed. There is willingness to practice for 
a very short time in order to secure better results. 

4. They have the capacity to make very simple plans before 
beginning a project. 

Grades IV and V 

1. Considerably increased willingness to make preliminary 
plans are manifested. 

2- More interest in how to do things and how to get good 
results is shown. The ability to criticize often exceeds the 
ability to create and this is likely to discourage the child 
from further effort. He needs help to avoid loss of con- 
fidence at this period. 

3. The things that he makes must have a more practical appeal 
than at the lower grade levels. They must have value in his 
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own eyes at least. He is no longer satisfied with the mere 
manipulation of materials. 

4. Children at this grade level generally find considerable 
pleasure in conventionalizing naturalistic forms and can 
learn the difierenee between the naturalistic and the conven- 
tionalized. 

5. Considerably increased ability to see and portray propor- 
tions truthfully is noted. 

GradLe VI 

1. A wider interest in community affairs due to their wider 
experience with the world, and interest in community art — 
statues, art galleries, and beautiful parks — can be utilized. 

2. A distinct interest in aesthetic quality, a desire to Icnoio why 
some things are beautiful and other things are ugly. An 
ability to see art quality in terms of the principles of design 
is developed at this age. 

3. An interest and appreciation in landscape and portrait is 
revealed. 

4. The practical has a strong appeal. Children at this grade 
level have keen interest in designing and decorating articles 
which to them have a practical value. 

5. They show some interest in learning how to represent ob- 
jects in perspective views. 

These interests and capacities of the children at different 
grade levels form another starting point in formulating the 
course of study. They can well be used as criteria against 
which to judge the proposed projects for the art class. 

Methods of teaching. The teaching of illustration. In 
order to observe and criticize a lesson in illustration intel- 
ligently the principal or general supervisor must under- 
stand the organization of a unit of work in illustration.. 
There are important steps in carrying out a unit in illus- 
tration and the following paragraphs will tell the observer 
what to look for when watching any lesson in illustration. 
The first item to observe is whether the children have a 
definite aim for that particular lesson or whether they are 
just drawing pictures.” The teacher, of course, will 
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have a definite aim for every lesson. The children should 
be consciously aware of each step as the unit of work pro- 
gresses. The second important item to observe is the skill 
with which the particular type of lesson is managed. Bach 
step in the development of a unit of work in illustration 
calls for a different type of lesson. 

In selecting the theme, the interests of the children 
will of course control the selection of the subject for illus- 
tration but it is not to be supposed that the teacher need sit 
with folded hands until the children propose a theme of 
their own accord. Neither should the teacher begin the 
unit of work by saying, ‘‘Now, children, to-day we will 
begin our Indian pictures.’^ There are many ways in 
which the teacher can “set the situation’’ so that the chil- 
dren will be stimulated to propose topics for illustration. 
Conversation, excursions, and pictures put up on the bulle- 
tin board may arouse their interest. At all events the chil- 
dren mnsi have a share in the seleciion of the theme. They 
must wish to tell something pictorially or the project will 
be a failure. 

After enthusiasm has been aroused to the proper pitch 
and the children have discussed what they will put into 
their pictures, they should have the opportunity of experi- 
menting at once. These preliminary drawings should take 
part of a drawing period, perhaps a whole period, but 
never longer. It cannot be stated too emphatically that 
this opportunity for free expression should always be 
offered before imposing help. 

A class criticism of the first drawings will reveal defects 
which the children themselves can readily see. They will 
be able to pick out the forms on which they need practice. 
In one such lesson a boy volunteered his opinion, say- 
ing, “I think we can learn to draw horses better.” It 
is to be remembered that in the lower grades only the briefs 
est and most informal of criticisms are valuable. Five 
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mimites or even less is a snflScient amount of time to take 
for criticism in the first grade. The class criticism of the 
first drawings by the children should result in a decision 
(in the upper grades) as to what forms they need practice 
or in order to draw better illustrations. 

There is no better device to secure good drawing from 
children than the criticism lesson if it is properly con- 
ducted. First of aU, the criticism must proceed in an im- 
personal fashion. Interest must be in the improvement of 
the drawing rather than in personalities. The watchful- 
ness of the teacher in suppressing personal remarks, and the 
use of certain mechanical devices help to safeguard this 
danger. Names on the backs of the drawings and the use of 
numbers to indicate the different drawings is helpful. Crit- 
icism must be analytic. The type of criticism where the 
teacher says, “Who can pick out a good drawing is 
worthless, but the lesson where the teacher says, “Who can 
tell why this drawing is goodf ’’ and, “How can this draw- 
ing be improved?” is helpful. It directs the attention 
of the children to particular mistakes which they can 
correct. 

To suggest a practice lesson in drawing is to tread on 
dangerous ground. There are many who believe that any- 
thing in the nature of practice will destroy the spontaneity 
and originality of expression in children’s drawings. On 
the other hand there are many who believe that wdthout 
a definite procedure of which correct practice is a part, 
children wiU make little progress. This point is discussed 
at greater length under the heading “The Graphic Vocabu- 
lary” at a later point in this chapter. For the present we 
will assume that practice is a necessary step in developing 
a theme in illustration. 

We must remember that the amount of practice must 
vary with the age of the children. Little children demand 
immediate results and are incapable of receiving benefit 
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from any but the briefest and most incidental practice. 
Even with the older children the practice lessons are very 
often so long continued that the children lose interest in 
their original project. 

Above all, the children must understand the purpose of 
the practice and feel the need for it. Otherwise the practice 
is done for its own sake and in that case it may be truly 
said that it quenches originality and spontaneity of expres- 
sion. 

It is for the purpose of producing a final good picture 
that the children are willing to engage in preliminary prac- 
tice. The final pictures should be treated as masterpieces 
worthy of every effort. They should have great value in 
the eyes of the children. These final lessons are probably 
the most difficult to manage in the development of the 
theme. How can we give every child individual help when 
he is planning and drawing his own picture? With forty 
children in the room it is indeed difficult to turn out forty 
pictures all different and all well drawn. 

First, the teacher must see that each child makes his own 
plan. The class may be given a few minutes to decide what 
they will put in their pictures and then a few children asked 
to tell the others what they plan to have. Sometimes it is 
a good plan to have all the children make several quick 
preliminary sketches which are criticized for their story- 
telling qualities. Children respond very well to the ques- 
tion, Which sketch tells the best story?’’ Second, 
there should be frequent criticisms of the drawings before 
they are finished. Mistakes are more easily corrected when 
the drawings are partially finished. Third, when the draw- 
ings are finished they should be treated with proper respect, 
mounted properly, and displayed on a bulletin board. 
Criticism of mistakes should be avoided and criticism of 
good points emphasized. Criticism lessons should always 
include calling attention to good points about the draw- 
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ings and in the criticism of final drawings the emphasis 
should be placed on good points to avoid discouraging the 
children with their efforts. 

The teaching of design. One problem in the selection 
and organization of design problems is whether it is neces- 
sary for the children to apply every decorative design 
which they originate. Is there any value in designing on 
paper ? If design is to assume its true significance in the 
minds of the children, there is no doubt but that the major 
portion of it should be carried out in concrete form. But 
for the older children there is some value in designing on 
paper. If every design is carried out in some form of 
craft work, there can necessarily be but few projects com- 
pleted. In addition to these few projects the older children 
can benefit from designing on paper. Their ability to 
criticize and readiness to appreciate aesthetic qualities in- 
sures their interest. 

There is not suflSeient space in this chapter to consider 
all the problems involved in the teaching of design but 
there is a problem which demands some consideration. 
Should design problems be organized in terms of the prin- 
ciples of design, or entirely in terms of particular craft 
projects ? Certainly in the case of the younger children the 
answer is obvious. They are interested in objective results, 
not in principles. But in the case of the older children it 
would seem that some attention should be given to prin- 
ciples. However, an incidental use of principles is prefer- 
able to a detailed study. Even at the sixth-grade level 
children are hardly ready to develop the larger concepts of 
rhythm, balance, proportion, and emphasis. 

Another problem in the teaching of design is how to 
stimulate originality. Some teachers hold that it is best 
to surround the children with good illustrative material to 
give them inspiration. Others oppose such a procedure, 
saying that the child must never be permitted to copy. 
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His design will be more original if be gets it entirely out 
of bis bead.'' To those who have given a fair trial to loth 
methods, it generally seems better to use the former. Chil- 
dren are able to create strong and original designs with 
greater facility when surrounded with much good illustra- 
tive material. Why should they be required to work with- 
out benefit from the good design which has been produced 
in the past ? Why not show them all that is good ? What 
can we expect them to have ‘‘in their heads" without ex- 
perience and familiarity with the type of design that we 
wish them to produce? Of course the illustrative material 
must be used wisely and it is the teacher's job to inspire 
the children with the desire to make their own designs and 
not to copy the designs before them. 

The teaching of crafts. How shall we evaluate the pro- 
posed problem in craft work! To do this, we must first 
make sure of the specific objective in mind for craft work 
in the elementary school. Is it to acquaint children with 
industrial processes and materials ? Or is it to lay a foun- 
dation for their better appreciation of good design in indus- 
trial products ? To be sure the two aims may not be dia- 
metrically opposed, yet we must make clear which is of 
major importance. We have already found that the one 
great and important aim in modern art education is to 
train appreciation of beauty. It is evident, then, that in 
selecting craft problems we must keep this in mind. We 
have no quarrel with the teaching of such material as deals 
with modern industry. It is without doubt necessary in a 
broad education to have an appreciation and understand- 
ing of modern industry and its processes. But while we 
are teaching art, let us not confuse the issues. Our aim 
is to develop higher standards of beauty in visual art. If 
at the same time children acquire a better understanding 
of modern industry it is well and good. But let us, as 
art teachers, beware of the craft problem that does not 
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emphasize art quality. It should be understood here that 
in referring to craft problems we mean the type of work 
that is sometimes referred to as industrial art. 

The common types of craft or industrial art problems 
used in the elementary school are clay, thin woodwork, 
bookbinding, wood-block printing, weaving, and cement. 
Each of these represents a type of industrial product with 
which we find ourselves surrounded in our everyday lives. 
Our pottery and dishes are made from clay; boxes, book- 
racks, and furniture, from wood ; rugs, clothing, and house 
furnishings are woven; greeting cards and textiles are 
printed ; books are part of our lives at home and at school ; 
and we encounter many things made of cement. It might 
be well to compare this type of problem with the type of 
problem that grows out of the latest fad. For example, 
gesso work though perhaps not used commonly in elemen- 
tary schools is typical of this latter sort of problem. In no 
sense can it be thought of as typifying a large class of 
industrial objects with which we are surrounded. And 
when our time is limited it is important that we devote it 
to those problems which are most important to us in our 
everyday lives. To know when a book is well designed and 
bound or to know when a printed textile is artistic is 
surely of greater value than to know how to decorate a box 
with gesso. So if it comes to a choice between such prob- 
lems as these, the answer is obvious. 

"We cannot conclude this very brief discussion of the 
teaching of crafts without calling attention to the value 
derived for the amount of time spent on each type of prob- 
lem. Weaving, for example, is a medium of expression in 
which there is very little mental exercise compared with 
the amount of time that it consumes. After the pattern has 
once been decided upon and the weaving started there is 
nothing for the child to do but to continue to weave the 
threads back and forth, following the pattern. It is ques- 
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tionable whether much school time should he devoted to 
weaving problems. In such a medium of expression as 
clay there is a constant challenge to the mind. 

The teaching of pichtre study. There is no phase of art 
subject matter that is more neglected and little understood 
than picture study. We seem to have no common practice 
either in the selection of pictures for study or in the method 
of their presentation. In many schools one picture is 
studied each month, the subject of the picture being selected 
according to the fancy of the teacher. The lesson has no 
particular connection with other subjects that the children 
are studying and often little connection with their interests. 
There is sad need for more investigation and research to 
determine children’s preferences for pictures and to estab- 
lish a basis for their selection. 

One method of organizing picture-study problems that 
has been followed with some success under the observation 
of the writer is an interesting attempt to connect picture 
study with the children’s other interests. Pictures are 
selected which have for their subjects topics that are being 
studied in other classes. For example, when the children 
were studying Indian life in their history class they studied 
the pictures and sculpture of Indian subjects. The pic- 
tures and statuary by Couse, DaUin, Fraser, Remington, 
Higgins, and others were of great interest to them because 
they were then engaged in reading and talking about In- 
dian life. Another class studying Prance in their geog- 
raphy learned to know and enjoy some of the important 
pictures by French landscape painters, Corot, Rousseau, 
and Monet. There is immense possibility for picture study 
in connection with the many topics of geography, history, 
and literature. Study of the pictures brings added enthu- 
siasm for the academic subject and the study of the geogra- 
phy, history, or literature in turn helps to build interest 
and enjoyment in the pictures. The pictures have a set- 
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ting and are related to other blocks of knowledge in the 
minds of the children. 

How much better is this approach to picture study than 
taking an isolated picture, learning the name of the artist, 
where he was born, when he died, and what a hard strug- 
gle he had before his work was recognized. No wonder the 
art profession is viewed with doubt since we always em- 
phasize the struggles and hardships endured by famous 
artists I 

The ieaching of color. This discussion of the teaching 
of color relates to the theory of color and not to its use in 
connection with illustration and design. Certainly theory 
of color is not to be emphasized at the elementary school 
level, yet there are a few simple color facts that are neces- 
sary. In the kindergarten and first grade, children should 
learn to recognize the six spectrum colors and to mix 
orange, green, and violet. At this stage the teacher should 
be alert to detect color blindness and test the children 
who are slow in learning the different hues. A simple test 
can be devised by using red and green pieces of paper and 
crayons. At the second- and third-grade levels children 
are ready to recognize differences in value and to use the 
term. Practice in sorting light and dark samples of color 
into the six “color families’’ helps them to organize their 
ideas about color. In the fourth grade they are able to 
detect finer gradations in hue and should learn the twelve 
hues on the color circle, yellow orange, blue green, red 
violet, and the others. They can also begin their formal 
study of harmonies through the use of the monchromatic 
harmony. In the fifth and sixth grades the adjacent and 
complementary harmonies can be understood and used by 
the children in their design and craft work. Many courses 
of study introduce intensity or chroma at this level or 
earlier, but tests show that children have considerable dif- 
ficulty in understanding this quality of color. It would 
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seem advisable to wait till a later time when they can com- 
prehend it more readily. 

The question arises as to whether little children should 
be permitted to nse the bright and gaudy colors that they 
love or be limited to the use of more quiet and harmonious 
colors. They cannot be forced to appreciate soft and har- 
monious color because their color sense has not yet devel- 
oped sufficiently. They generally find enjoyment in bright, 
glaring colors and get no joy from soft browns and tans. 
Will the use of bright color cause them to form wrong 
standards of appreciation ? Have we a right to take away 
from them the colors that bring to them genuine aesthetic 
enjoyment ? There are arguments worthy of consideration 
on both sides of the question. One solution is to limit 
them to the use of one strong, bright color with neutrals. 
This satisfies their desire for strong color in some measure 
and yet produces a result that is acceptable when judged 
by the standard for harmonious color. 

The teachmg of lettering and commercial art. There 
has been tremendous emphasis on poster making during 
the past few years out of all proportion to the educational 
benefit derived. The poster is an advertisement and should 
not be undertaken unless the children themselves wish to 
advertise something. There should be a real and concrete 
situation, not poster making for its own sake. The many 
school and community activities in which the children are 
interested provide opportunities for real interest in adver- ? 
tising. After viewing a school exhibit one is often forced 
to wonder why the children were interested in advertising 
Africa, Eobin Hood, or CadiUac automobiles. 

The style of alphabet, for lettering in making posters, 
book covers, etc., should be easy for children to master. 
Quite often the younger children are asked to cut letters 
from paper, making what is known as the block-letter al- 
phabet. We have only to watch the children at work or to 
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try it ourselves in order to realize the difficulties of this 
alphabet. It is hard to manage the clumsy scissors that 
children generally have to use and it is confusing to fold 
up a piece of paper, make a few cuts, and produce a B or 
R. Straight, single-line capital letters drawn with crayons 
are the most simple for children to use. Later they can 
master block letters on squared paper and these can be 
used effectively for poster work. 

The teaching of interior decoration and clothing design. 
There is no better place to emphasize art as a factor in 
everyday life than in the teaching of interior decoration 
and clothing design. But we must be careful of our 
method of procedure or art will be as remote from every- 
day life as in the painting of flowers and landscapes. To 
draw and to paint room interiors and costumes cannot do 
much toward increasing our appreciation of beauty in 
actual rooms and in real clothing. We must use actual 
materials and real situations whenever possible. In draw- 
ing and painting the technical difficulties are so great that 
the children lose sight of the important objective. How 
many of them will use drawing and painting in planning 
their own homes and clothing ? One lesson in which actual 
clothing is criticized for art quality is of more benefit than 
ten lessons in drawing and coloring a design on paper. 
One demonstration in placing furniture and rugs correctly 
is of more value than drawing and coloring a wall eleva- 
tion. The value of work with real materials cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. 

Special problems in methods of teaching art. There 
are certain controversies of long standing in the presen- 
tation of the art lesson. Some of these are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

The graphic vocabulary. This method of teaching chil- 
dren to draw is based on the belief that we can learn to 
draw certain definite forms in the same way that we learn 
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to use new words in onr yerbal ■vocabularies. A quotation ® 
from Walter Sargent’s and Elizabeth Miller’s book entitled 
How Children Learn to Draw sets forth the argument 
for the graphic vocabulary. 

Progress in ability to draw is not general but specific. In- 
crease in ability to draw means increase in ability to draw those 
things upon which one has been practicing. It does not apply 
equally to drawing other things, except in so far as the things one 
has learned to draw have characteristics in common with those 
other things. In other words, increase in ability to draw birds 
may not imply a corresponding increase in ability to draw trees. 
We often hear it said that this person can draw or that person 
cannot draw. Children and artists are usually more specific. 
The child says, can draw a boat but I cannot di*aw a house.’^ 
The statements of the artist are likely to be equally definite. An 
excellent portrait painter will often hesitate to undertake a land- 
scape without special practice in that line. A good landscape 
painter may fail in attempting to paint still life. In drawing 
as in any other language, one accumulates a vocabulary within 
the limits of which he can converse. 

To add any given form to their graphic vocabulary in the 
sense here intended, the children must gain a much more thor- 
ough mastery of it than will come from the making of two or 
three sketches. For example, suppose that one of the topics 
decided upon is a bird. Instead of drawing different birds suc- 
cessively, the children should learn one bird shape so thoroughly 
that they can draw it from memory with perfect confidence. 

Those who question the value of this method assert that 
it will crush originality and spontaneity, that the results 
will be mechanical and lacking in freedom of expression. 
As a matter of fact when properly used this method results 
in far greater spontaneity and freedom. The child gains 
confidence because he has learned how to represent certain 
forms well. No longer bothered by the problem of how to 
draw a shape, he is free to teU his story in pictorial form. 

s Walter Sargent and Elizabeth Miller, Sow Children Lea/m to 
Draw (Ginn & Co., 1916), pp. 247-248. 
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To be snre, the graphic vocabulary incorrectly used will 
result in mechanical and formal work. If the children 
practice on certain forms with no end in view except to 
learn the forms, then freedom of expression is dubious. 
But if they are encouraged to use the forms which they 
have learned as parts of original compositions, to modify 
and vary the forms in many ways, then spontaneity and 
freedom will result. Perhaps one of the best arguments 
in favor of the graphic vocabulary is the approval that is 
accorded to it by the children themselves. It is definite, 
tangible, and easy for them to understand. It makes them 
feel that they can learn how to draw. 

Mass drawing vs. ontline drawing. Some supervisors in- 
sist upon having the children '^mass in^^ their drawings 
wihout first drawing a boundary line. They believe that 
it is easier for the children to get good results because, they 
say, the child sees the objects of his environment in masses 
of light and dark and color. It is reasonable to assume, 
however, that the easiest method is that which the children 
themselves use when left to themselves. Any teacher who 
has attempted to teach mass drawing will admit that the 
children will not use it unless forced to do so. One teacher 
said, “I have to stand over them every minute while they 
are drawing or they will draw an outline and fill it in.’^ 
It cannot be wise to follow such an unnatural method of 
teaching that the children will never use it without com- 
pulsion. 

Copying from pictures and photographs. There is again 
a division of opinion among art teachers on the matter of 
copying from pictures and photographs. Some insist that 
if the child copies, he will lose his originality and soon be- 
come dependent upon other pictures. This may very well 
happen if the teacher always provides a picture for him 
to copy and encourages exact and truthful copying. On 
the other hand if a child is never permitted to copy from 
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other pictures he is seriously limited in his sources of ideas. 
After all his world is small and if he must confine his 
illustrations to his own particular environment, he is lim- 
ited in his field of expression. He could not well choose 
such topics as Colonial history, Greek history, Alaska, or 
Africa for illustration if he must draw directly from the 
object. Another and more important argument for occa- 
sional copying from other pictures lies in the fact that it 
is a short cut to better drawing. We will quote again from 
Eow Children Learn to Draw. 

Copying, a means of close study which almost every art stu- 
dent uses at times, and even tracing, where the hand actually 
follows, and thus experiences the movements of well-drawn lines, 
are important occasional aids to drawing. . . . The ability of 
children to observe objects and to draw from them appears to 
be stimulated rather than hindered by the use of pictures such 
as is here suggested. 

Children should learn to use pictures and photographs 
as a source of data. They wiU seldom copy a whole picture 
as it is but rather copy parts of pictures that show the par- 
ticular forms that they wish to use. 

Monthly outlines. In the absence of art textbooks it is 
a custom for art supervisors to issue monthly outlines to be 
used by the teachers. These may be sent out from the 
supervisor’s office at intervals of four weeks or six weeks 
and occasionally are compiled and published as the course 
of study. Since the art teacher cannot turn to many books 
for suggestions as to what to teach, the outlines must sug- 
gest both content and methods of teaching. To prepare 
just the right type of outline or course of study is one of 
the art supervisor’s major duties. It will be interesting 
and enlightening for us to study three different types of 
outlines that were prepared and sent out by three art 
supervisors. 
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OUTLIITE No. 1 

G-rade III Nature worh September 

Discuss colors observed in landscape, trees, flowers, leaves, and 
berries. Make landscapes in watercolor showing typical scenes. 
Work entirely from memory and imagination. Recall what has 
been learned about color in previous grades. 


October 

Study shapes of autumn fruits, vegetables, and single leaves. 
Drill until good results are obtained. Work first in charcoal and 
then in watercolor. (Save best work for exhibit.) 

OumiNE No. 2 

Grade V Project — Portfolio for drawings February 

Materials : 

2 pieces of binders board 9"xl2". 

1 piece of binders cloth 3" x 13". 

2 pieces of cover paper 9%" x 13". 

2 lining papers 8%"xll%". 

Making ; 

First step. Paste boards on cloth — ^lap % inch. 

Second step. Apply cover papers making inner edge 
coincide with edge of cardboard. Turn and paste 
flaps, first cutting out corners to avoid extra fullness 
at corners. Be sure corners are not trimmed too 
closely. Be sure that flaps are folded tightly over 
edge of cardboards. 

Third step. Apply lining papers, being careful to keep 
them evenly spaced from edges of book. 

Decoration : 

First step. Plan the title on squared paper, making the 
letters one inch high. Use poster letters. 

Second step. Transfer letters to bookcover, placing them 
in the center and 1%" from the top. 

Third step. Plan child^s name on squared paper, making 
letters high. 
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Fourth step. Transfer names to cover, placing them 2'^ 
from the bottom. 

Fifth step. Plan decorative unit on squared paper, using 
a rabbit motif. Make units 2" square. 

Sixth step. Transfer units to cover placing directly below 
title. 

Seventh step. Color title, name, and unit with black 
India ink. 


Oua?LiiTE No. 3 

G-rade VI Unit of work — bird book 

This unit of work combines art and construction and it is 
hoped can be made to correlate with nature study and English. 
The books are to be made and decorated by the children for the 
purpose of binding their bird drawings. If desirable, their 
written work in connection with bird study can also be included. 
If a class desires to make a book for some other purpose it is 
highly important that they should do so. Above all the children 
must purpose to make the book, 

I. Bookcover 

A. Made to fit 6"x9" drawing paper, that is, with 
extending at the top, bottom, and sides. 

B. The children should be made to understand why the 
cover is of such a size and help to plan the sizes of 
the different parts. Avoid dictation of dimensions or 
giving children the material already cut to size. 

C. Show the class a model of the book which they are 
making before they begin work. Otherwise they can- 
not think out the problem intelligently. 

'II. Decoration of the cover 

A. Emphasize the proper size and placing for a title. 
Experiment by moving a slip of paper up and down 
on the cover until the children decide where it looks 
best. 

B. Decorate with a motif from a bird if a bird book is 
made. The difference between a naturalistic and a con- 
ventionalized bird should be taught. For examples 
of conventionalized birds see pages 2 of Books 6 and 7 
of the new Indmtrial and Applied Art Books, 
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Which of these three outlines will prove most helpful to 
the untrained and inexperienced teacher? Surely Outline 
No. 1 will not aid the teacher in planning effective art les- 
sons. Such vague and general suggestions mean nothing 
at all to the untrained teacher. In despair she turns to the 
teacher in the next classroom and begs for help. The hint 
to save the best work for the exhibit alarms her to the 
point of desperation. 

The error of being indefinite is certainly not committed 
in Outline No. 2. It is very definite and concrete even to 
the point of giving the sizes of the papers and cardboards 
to be used. This is the type of outline that the young 
teacher is likely to desire because it gives her definite direc- 
tions which she can follow. The more exact and definite 
the directions, the better she likes it. By following such 
an outline she can turn out objectve results which are good. 
With zeal she can produce forty portfolios all exactly 
alike, all neat, and very nearly perfect. And sadly enough, 
due to the influence of this type of outline, she misses the 
opportunity to really teach art and to. make it function in 
the lives of her pupils. 

How different are the suggestion and treatment of the 
bookmaking problem in Outline No. 3. Here the teacher is 
made to feel that the children must have their share in 
planning the book and its decoration. It is true that this 
type of outline may be more difficult for the young teacher 
to follow and to secure presentable results but its ultimate 
significance in her training is not to be ignored. If she 
always depends on the type of outline quoted in No. 2, she 
will never acquire a true ability to teach art. But the type 
of outline in No. 3 will stimulate her initiative and thinking 
in respect to the art lesson. Even though she makes an 
inadequate use of the method in her class the situation still 
cannot fail to be better than the absolute dictation sug- 
gested in the second outline. 
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Art as a general subject. The course of study should be 
so organized as to emphasize art as a general rather than a 
special subject. Art is as general in its points of contacts 
with other school subjects and in the school itself as the 
subject of English. We expect all teachers to teach Eng- 
lish in so far as they demand good written and oral work. 
There are phases of art that are as general as written and 
oral expression. The appearance of a notebook, the mount- 
ing of a picture, the arrangement of a bulletin board, the 
margins on a written paper, the way pictures are hung on 
the walls of the school room, the color of the walls, and 
other features in schoolroom decoration are all art problems 
with which every teacher should be ready to deal effectively. 
It is the function of the art teacher to bring about a com- 
mon understanding of these general-art problems so that 
all teachers will be ready to handle them effectively. The 
science teacher and the geography teacher must teach art 
in an incidental way. 

Textbooks for the art class. There is a traditional feel- 
ing among many art teachers that a textbook in the art 
class will cramp individual expression and formalize the 
work. And when the book is of the copybook variety this 
undoubtedly is true. The old-fashioned books had a pic- 
ture on one page and a blank page opposite where the chil- 
dren were supposed to copy the picture to the best of their 
ability. The formalizing effect of this type of textbook 
need not be pointed out. Some art textbooks that are on 
the market now are more than mere copybooks in that they 
suggest original problems for the children to do. But for 
the most part these suggestions are made in such vague 
and general terms that they are meaningless to the chil- 
dren. In this sense they do not fulfill the function of a 
real textbook. It is not impossible to present art problems 
in the same clear, simple form, interesting to children, that 
has been accomplished in other subjects. If we are to ac- 
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cept art as an essential subject then we must present it 
accordingly and abolish the vague, indefinite methods of 
presentation. It is possible to put it into a concise text- 
book form as in any other subjecst. At present the best 
that can be said of the art textbooks in general is that they 
furnish excellent illustrative material and suggestions to 
the teacher. One may raise the question here whether it is 
worth while for every child to buy one of these books. Per- 
haps one or two sets for each class is sufficient. 

Art supplies. To the art teacher it seems that there is 
no other subject in which the work is so dependent upon 
concrete materials. Much of her time must necessarily be 
devoted to ordering and caring for them. Such a multi- 
plicity of materials is now used that it would be difficult 
to mention them all, but a few of the more standard sup- 
plies are enumerated below. 

1. Drawing papers. Manila paper, white paper, and 
bogus paper come in three stock sizes, 6" x 9", 9" x 12", and 
12" X 18". Use of the larger sizes should be encouraged. 

2. Construction papers. A wide range of colors from 
spectrum through neutralized colors can be secured in 
9" X 12", 12" X 18", and 24" x 36". 

3. Paints. The semimoist color box with eight colors 
is preferable to the three-color box. It is better for the 
children to learn to neutralize each spectrum color than 
to be hampered by mixing the secondary colors. Poster 
paints (tempera or showcard) are desirable if they can be 
afforded because they are much easier for the children to 
use effectively. Calcimine is a cheap substitute that may 
occasionally be found satisfactory, though some of the 
colors are not as bright and clear. Kindergarten children 
derive much pleasure from painting with calcimine and 
large brushes at small easels. 

Enamel paints (enamelacs) are much more difficult to 
use and care for than watercolor paints. Many teachers 
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are now finding it more satisfactory to use tempera paints 
and give them a coat of white shellac. Automobile paints 
are a cheap and satisfactory substitute for the enamel 
sold by school art supply houses. 

4. Crayons, There are three kinds of crayons, each 
serving a particular purpose, soft chalk (pastel), hard 
pressed, and wax. The art teacher should know the char- 
acteristics of each type and make her selection according 
to the result she expects to obtain from their use. Chalk 
crayons are a soft, easily mixed, and somewhat fluid me- 
dium of expression. Many teachers use them with the 
younger children in place of watercolors because they are 
more easily managed. Wax crayons do not usually mix 
well and leave a greasy surface on the paper. The writer 
believes that hard pressed crayons having just enough 
wax to make them slip easily on the surface of the paper 
are the most satisfactory because they mix well and leave 
a good texture on the paper. 

5. Other supplies. It is not necessary to list and com- 
ment here upon the many other supplies, such as scissors, 
rulers, paste, clay, raffia, and pencils which are commonly 
used. Below is a list of places where school art supplies 
can be secured. 


Art Supplies for Schools 

The Abbott Educational Co., 208 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Binney, Smith and Co., 81 Fulton St., New York. 

The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

The Prang Co., 2201 Calumet Ave., Chicago, 111. 

The Practical Drawing Co., 1512 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Favor Ruhl Co., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Walbrun, Kling and Co., 327 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Dobson-Evans Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Illusiraiive materials. No school art department ever 
had an adequate amount of good illustrative material. 
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There is always a lack of money and sometimes a lack of 
understanding on the part of superintendents, principals, 
and boards of education as to why expenditure is necessary. 
Yet a study of art is a study of beauty and how can we 
hope to carry on such a study effectively in an ugly, barren 
environment ? Without good illustrative material and 
without beauty in the school environment, do not expect 
the children to receive the richest, fullest kind of art train- 
ing which it is their right to have. When supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and parents’ associations cooperate, it is 
surprising what can be accomplished in the way of acquir- 
ing good pictures, sculpture, and pottery. Below are lists 
of places where good prints of famous pictures, plaster 
casts of good sculpture, and art pottery can be secured. 

Reproductions of Good Pictures 

Art Extension Society, 415 Madison Ave., New York. 

Curtis and Cameron, Boston, Mass. 

Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Art Appreciation Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Elson Art Publishing Co., Belmont 87, Mass. 

The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

The University Prints, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 

Rudolf Lesch, 13 W. 42nd St., New York. 

E. Leyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York. (Rare Prints and 
Books. 


Beproductions of Good Sculpture 

P. P. Caproni and Brother, 1914 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Boston Sculpture Co., Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Art Potteries 

The Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pewabic Pottery, Detroit, Mich. 

The Hager Pottery, Dundee, 111, 

Van Briggle Potteries, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Bybee Pottery, Lexington, Ky. 

Newcomb Pottery, New Orleans, La. 
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Tests and scales for measurement of pupil ability in 
art. It was but a few years ago that standardized tests 
and scales were introduced into the field of art education 
and they were received with much distrust and lack 
of understanding. Art teachers felt that anything in 
the nature of a test or scale would make the work me- 
chanical and formal, that spontaneity would he lost. The 
fact that the children never need see nor use the scale them- 
selves made no difference. Nothing that approached exact 
measurement could be tolerated in the artistic field. They 
failed to understand how tests may be diagnostic and point 
out weaknesses in teaching. Let us say they refused to 
understand how scientific measurement of the results of 
teaching is an aid to better teaching. 

Yet within the past few years some art tests have been 
published and art teachers are gradually acquiring a better 
understanding of the true meaning of educational measure- 
ment. The Kline-Carey Measuring Scale for Freehand 
Drawing is an attempt to measure in representation. It 
is similar to scales for measurement of handwriting but has 
four parts, a series of drawings of houses, of rabbits, of 
boys, and of trees. To decide the quality of a child ^s draw- 
ing, one slides it along the scale comparing it with the draw- 
ing at each step in the scale. There are perhaps too many 
steps in this scale to make it practical for frequent class- 
room :use. However, it is suggestive of the type of scale 
which any supervisor can devise for use in her own schools. 
The scale for judging kindergarten drawing worked out 
by the kindergarten teachers of Richmond, Indiana, and 
the writer is a type that is useful in determining standards 
of attainment and discovering shortcomings. The manner 
in which it was worked out is described below in the hope 
that it may prove suggestive to other supervisors. 

All the kindergarten children were asked to draw a pic- 
ture of a little girl. Then all the drawings were put to- 
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gether and numbered so as to identify them in judging. 
Each teacher judged the drawings dhdding them into five 
groups. About 10 per cent were to be put in the lowest 
group, about 20 per cent in the next group, 40 per cent in 
the middle or average group, 20 per cent in the above 
average group, and 10 per cent in the highest group. AU 
the judges worked individually. Then the drawings, upon 
which all the judges or a majority of judges agreed, were 
taken out and examined by all the judges at a group meet- 
ing. At this meeting one drawing was selected by vote of 
aU the judges to represent each step from the very poor 
drawing through average to the very good drawings. The 
result was this simple scale. This procedure is not exactly 
scientific but served its purpose very well in the practical 
situation. Each teacher who participated in the making of 
this scale gained a better idea of what is average in kin- 
dergarten drawing. She also discovered whether the chil- 
dren in her own class were drawing as well as other chil- 
dren in the system. Such scales as these are criticized 
because they do not take into account the elements of orig- 
inality and quality of composition. We must admit this 
and hope that in the future scales wiU be designed which 
will include these qualities. For the present, we can at 
least measure the skill with which forms are drawn. 

Appreciation of sesthetic quality is the ultimate aim in 
art education and there have been a few attempts to meas- 
ure this ability. One attempt by W. G, Whitf ord ^ is de- 
scribed as follows : 

A series of problems in simple selection or discrimination 
were prepared. . . . They offer a means of testing ability to 
discriminate between superior and inferior art considerations. 
Each section of the test is so arranged that the pupil can record 

4 William Gr. Whitford, “Empirical Study of Pupil Ability in 
Public School Art Courses,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 20, 
Nos. 1 and 2 (Sept, and Oct., 1919), pp. 43-46 and 95-106, 
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liis judgment Iby making a ekoice between three or four figures. 
There is only one correct choice so the scoring of results is very 
definite. 

An attempt to measure the aesthetic appreciation of col- 
lege students has been made by Christensen and Karwoski.® 
The purpose and form of the test are suggestive of simple 
classroom tests which the supervisor and art teacher can 
devise for the elementary school. 

The aim in bringing together illustrative material for this test 
was (1) to select from a large variety including painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, the industrial arts, and design; (2) to include 
a variation in quality containing both easy and difficult mate- 
rial, and various stages between the very obvious and the very 
difficult. 

Draw two circles, one for each judgment; one around (A) or 
(B) and one around one of the reasons numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. 
Only one of these reasons is intended as the best reason. . . . 

Select the one which you think is most right. 

1. A is better because 

B is better because 

1. The colors are more varied. 

2. There is a greater contrast of color. 

3. The colors are better related. 

4. The colors lend distance. 

5. The colors are more truthful. 

The art teacher who will take the trouble to devise some 
simple appreciation tests for her classes, can check up on 
her own teaching and on the needs of her students in objec- 
tive terms. The need is not so much for elaborately con- 
structed standardized tests as for simple informal tests 
which really test the appreciation of the pupils. What do 
they admire in wallpaper, cretonne, clothing materials, 

6 Erwin 0. Christensen and Theodore Karwoski, ‘'A Test in Art 
Appreciation,” University of North Dakota Departmental Bulletin, 
Vol. 10, No. 7 (November, 1926). 
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boys’ ties, furniture, and pictures? Select one very good 
sample of design in any of these articles and another exam- 
ple of poor quality design to compare with it. Ask the 
children which they like and why. The results are objec- 
tive and often surprising. There are innumerable possibili- 
ties for simple appreciation tests and there is no better way 
for the teacher to discover what the children need most in 
art instruction. 

Keeping up with the literature and materials of art 
education. To the teacher removed from close contact with 
the large art centers, there are two sources of information 
with regard to the latest developments in art education. 
First, there are the current magazines which contain ar- 
ticles about exhibitions, book reviews of the latest books on 
art, and many illustrations which make excellent illustra- 
tive material. Indeed illustrative material of this type, col- 
lected and filed, becomes most valuable because often it can 
be secured in no other way. And let us not scorn the ad- 
vertisements in these magazines, for they offer many excel- 
lent suggestions, A list of the magazines most helpful to 
art teachers is given in the bibliography. 

Second, there are the pamphlets published by art mu- 
seums, the Bureau of Education at Washington, D. C., and 
by The Federated Council on Art Education. A list of 
the art museums which cooperate with the public schools is 
given below. These museums also have traveling exhibi- 
tions and lantern slides which can be secured for the cost 
of transportation. The Federated Council on Art Educa- ' 
tion, that publishes reports from time to time, is made up 
of three members from each of several organizations, The 
Western Arts Association, The Eastern Arts Association, 
The College Art Association, The American Federation of 
Arts, The American Institute of Architects, The American 
Association of Art Museum Directors, and the Pacific Art 
Association. 
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Magazines 

The School Arts Magazine (The Da^is Press, Worcester, Mass.). 
Design (Reramie Studio Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.). 
Arts and Decoration (The Arts and Decoration Publishing Co., 
578 Madison Ave., New York). 

Industrial Arts Magazine (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 

The International Studio, 57th Street at Eighth Ave., New York. 
House Beautifulj 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

The American Magazine of Art (American Federation of Arts, 
215 W. 57th St., New York). • 

The American Home (Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.). 

Art Museums 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago. 

Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Cleveland Art Museum, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CHAPTEE XIII 

THE SUPERVISION OP INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
BY FREDERICK G. BONSER 

Professor of Uducafiorij Teachers CollegCj CoUi/mhia University 

Responsibilities of supervisors in industrial arts. In 

industrial arts, the supervisor has greater responsibility for 
the selection and organization of content as well as for 
methods of teaching than for the older and more definitely 
standardized subjects. Many teachers have had no work 
in industrial arts, either as pupils in the elementary schools 
or as students in teacher-training institutions. Until there 
is produced a generation of teachers who have had experi- 
ence and training in this field more nearly comparable to 
their experience and training in the ‘^common branches,” 
the major problems of the supervisor will be in helping 
teachers to understand the purposes of the work, to select 
and organize its content, and to develop satisfactory meth- 
ods of teaching its several aspects. For those teachers who 
have had ‘"manual training” or “handwork” or “draw- 
ing,” the problem of supervision will also be large because 
of the changes in purpose, content, and method of the mod- 
em point of view. It may even be more difficult to render 
effective help to those who have had some training in the 
old practices than to those who start without any habits 
or established attitudes in the work. Tact, patience, and 
sympathy are especially necessary in securing the whole- 
some and efficient cooperation of teachers and principals in 
a field whose standards and ideals are not yet well devel- 
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oped, and in which teachers vary so greatly in their prep- 
aration. 

Aims or purposes in industrial arts. To develop among 
teachers and principals a clear and common conception of 
the purposes of industrial-arts work is one of the most im- 
portant problems of the supervisor. Purposes to be 
achieved condition or determine everything else. This com- 
mon conception cannot be developed all at once. It will 
have to be a gradual growth. Some teachers will grow more 
rapidly than others. Those who see the aims most clearly 
and who produce results best illustrating the work may be 
very helpfully used in aiding those who develop more 
slowly. The wise supervisor uses the strength of his strong 
teachers as a means of improving the weaker teachers. 

In the limited space here available, only a brief presen- 
tation of the purposes of industrial arts can be given. Two 
books are suggested as sources of references for a more com- 
plete elaboration and illustration of both aims and meth- 
ods in industrial arts. These books are Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools by Bonser and Mossman, published. by 
The Macmillan Co., and Social and Industrial Studies for 
the Elementary Grades by ‘Welling and Calkins, published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

By definition, industrial arts is a study of the changes 
man makes in natural materials to increase their usefulness 
and satisfaction for meeting his needs, and of the problems 
of life relating to the production, distribution, and use of 
material supplies. In the elementary school, it has wholly 
to do with those aspects of industry which relate to values 
common to all, regardless of sex or occupation. The defini- 
tion itself suggests the purposes of the work. The study 
is clearly for the development of such knowledge, habits, 
attitudes, and appreciations as will be of the greatest value 
in helping individuals to use the material supplies of life in 
the most efficient and satisfactory ways, and to cooperate in 
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securing fair conditions and regulations of production, dis- 
tribution, and use. The particular values which represent 
these purposes of industrial arts may be classified as : 

1. Health values — ^those relating to the selection and use 
of supplies in ways that help us to keep well and strong, 
physically and mentally. 

2. Economic values — ^those relating to the intrinsic 
worth of supplies and to their cost. 

3. Appreciative values — ^those relating to the enjoyment 
and satisfaction to he derived from the artistic beauty of 
supplies and surroundings, and from the understanding 
of sources and methods of production which appeal to 
curiosity or intellectual interest. 

4. Social values — ^those relating to the division of labor, 
cooperation and regulation of the conditions of the produc- 
tion and distribution of supplies. 

5. Constructive technique and skill values — ^those relat- 
ing to the development of facility in handling the common 
tools and equipment of the household and of other personal 
and family properties, enabling one to care for these and 
to make simple forms of repair and construction not re- 
quiring the training and skill of specialists. 

All of these values can be readily indicated by reference 
to the appropriate study of foods as an illustration. To 
learn the kinds and amounts of foods to select for a bal- 
anced meal has to do with health values of foods. To find 
the relative quantities and costs of different foods sufficient 
for a satisfactory meal brings out the economic values of 
food studies. To consider the color arrangement of foods 
and the selection and arrangement of table service — ^linens, 
cutlery, china, decorations, and foods — ^is a matter of art 
or aesthetic appreciation. To learn of the steps by which 
a given food, such as butter, or shredded wheat biscuits, 
or maple sugar is made from the natural material gives 
an appreciative value that is intellectual. To consider the 
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ways to regulate the storage and display of foods at gro- 
ceries and other food stores so that they will he sanitarily 
clean is a social value — it represents a problem that re- 
quires regulation or public control. From the activities 
engaged in to secure these foregoing values, the develop- 
mental values are realized as by-products or associated 
growths. For clothing, problems with which these sev- 
eral kinds of values are associated can all be readily 
seen by a little reflection. For housing, furnishings, uten- 
sils, and other material supplies, one or more of these kinds 
of purposes will also be evident through thoughtful inspec- 
tion. To bring out such values and make them serve 
life needs is the object that renders the study of the indus- 
tries worth while in our education. These are the practical 
life purposes which industrial arts help to realize. But they 
are more than practical — ^they are aesthetic, intellectual, and 
social — and therefore cultural in the best sense. 

Keeping conceptions of purpose clear. Very much of the 
success of the work in any field depends upon keeping clear 
the conception of its purposes. Because of the older term, 
manual training, and of the use of some of the materials 
common in industrial occupations, the producer or voca- 
tional purpose of work with industrial materials has fre- 
quently become confused with the consumer and citizen- 
ship purposes of the industrial arts in the elementary 
schools. Where this vocational conception exists, the em- 
phasis very naturally is placed upon the development of 
skin in the processes used in commercial production. It 
is the responsibility of the supervisor to help teachers fully 
to understand that the work in industrial arts in the ele- 
mentary school is neither to serve merely to keep children 
busy with pleasing manipulative activities nor to develop 
skills in forms of industrial production. The purposes re- 
late to the common needs and experiences of all children 
regardless of their prospective occupations. It cannot be 
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too much emphasized that the work relates to the selection 
and use of supplies, and to the understanding and appre- 
ciation of their production, distribution, and use. When 
this conception of purpose is fully realized, it will not be 
difficult to see the part that the manipulative activities 
play in accomplishing the purpose. It will be evident that 
the handwork is largely a means rather than an end in it- 
self. It both utilizes a natural impulse in children, bring- 
ing satisfaction in its expression, and is a means, under 
proper selection and direction, for developing understand- 
ings and appreciations that serve directly in solving life 
problems. We do not make our own furniture to-day. We 
select it, use it, and care for it. But the making of one 
or two simple pieces of furniture may be the means of our 
learning much of great value in the selection and use of 
furniture, providing we follow up the problems that con- 
front us in the construction, in matters of design, kinds of 
materials, forms of construction best for strength and dura- 
bility, kinds of finishes, and the differences between com- 
mercially produced furniture and our handmade school 
products. Almost inevitably there will also emerge such 
questions as the kinds of furniture appropriate to different 
purposes; period furniture, its origin and meaning; the 
development of furniture among early peoples; the loca- 
tion of manufacturing centers for furniture in our coun- 
try; and others that may serve as good problems for inves- 
tigation and report by individuals or groups from the class. 
The constructive problem opens the way to these related 
kinds of investigative, sesthetic, and social activity. Excur- 
sions to shops or stores, and the use of pictures and books 
will grow naturally out of the questions raised by the con- 
structive work. But, and this the supervisor will have con- 
stantly to remember, these accessory or associated activities 
will be very largely dependent upon the guidance of the 
teacher. He will know of the possibilities — ^the children 
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will not. His skillful leadership is all-important. Again 
it may be repeated, the success of the work lies in the 
teacher’s having a clear conception of the purposes to be 
achieved together with a knowledge of the resources for the 
study. The wise supervisor will proceed slowly with teach- 
ers to whom the subject is new, and by introducing at first 
only such units of work as clearly illustrate the proper 
purposes and methods to be developed. After accomplish- 
ing successes with several simple units and a growing con- 
ception of aims, methods, and resources, progress will 
usually be rapid and efiScient 

The courses of study in industrial arts. Courses of 
study differ widely in content, but as the purposes indi- 
cated in foregoing paragraphs are gradually coming into 
more general acceptance, fundamental differences are less 
evident. While the large values relating to health, econ- 
omy, appreciation, and social cooperation may be the basis 
for the selection of all content, and the fields of industrial 
activity, directly affecting our lives as consumers and citi- 
zens, may be the divisions for the classification of content, 
the particular problems and units of work for schools may 
differ very considerably and yet be the means of achieving 
the desired purpose. 

For each grade, there may be selected some units of work 
from each of the six large fields of industrial supplies by 
which we provide ourselves with materials to meet needs, 
respectively, for: 

1. Food in all of its forms and from all sources, plant, 
animal or mineral 

2. Clothing of all important materials and kinds 

3. Shelter and furnishings 

4. . Utensils of clay, metal, wood, fibers, and other ma- 
terials 

5. Records as made and kept by all forms of writing,, 
printing, and publishing 
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6. Tools and machines of all kinds for facilitating man^s 
work and pleasure 

Recalling the values for which each of these fields is to 
be studied — ^health, economic, appreciative, social, and de- 
velopmental — ^the problems of selection and gradation are 
to be solved in terms of such questions as these: Which 
of these values, for each field, could children of the first 
grade understand and use ? What kinds of problems would 
afford the best means for bringing out these values ? What 
values could second-grade children add, and by what 
means? Third-grade children? And so on through the 
sixth grade. The problem is one of selection with reference 
to the ability of the respective children and the conditions 
of environment so that the desired values and objectives 
may be realized. 

While limitations of space make it impossible here to 
present a detailed course of study, a few suggestions rela- 
tive to each field may be of value to supervisors as pro- 
viding a starting point for course-of -study construction or 
revision. 

1. Foods. Here are some suggested units of work for 
the primary grades: the selection of foods for simple 
luncheons; the study of the different foods found in the 
groceries, bakeries, meat shops, fruit stores, and other mar- 
ket places for foods with classification into cereals, vegeta- 
bles, fruits, meats, and the like ; the tracing of many foods 
from the stores to the farms where they are grown ; making 
a grocery store and dramatizing its activities; making a 
farm on the sand table or floor ; considering different ways 
of preserving foods as by drying, canning, pickling, refrig- 
eration, and in other ways; making health food charts by 
cut-outs from magazine advertising; making a study of 
the story of milk, of wheat, of a selected fruit, and of some 
other common foods; making studies of the foods and the 
methods of preparing and preserving of early peoples; 
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making some simple food products; and practicing forms 
of simple table service and decoration. In addition to 
bringing out other values, the interdependence of members 
of the community and other communities may be em- 
phasized. 

For the upper grades, there may be studied the wider 
geographical distribution of food sources ; the various meth- 
ods of food preparation and food preservation as industri- 
ally developed; the food problems of peoples studied in 
history; methods of food purchasing for economy and 
health ; the meaning of balanced dietaries ; table service and 
decoration; simple problems in cooking; and problems of 
social regulation and control for pure foods and sanitary 
handling of foods. Much of the best health study for chil- 
dren will center about foods, and likewise many problems 
of economy are connected with the selection and purchase 
of foods. 

2. Clothing. Some of the valuable types of work are: 
simple problems in dressing dolls, considering the selec- 
tion of. textile materials with reference to purposes; learn- 
ing of the characteristic qualities and uses of cotton, wool, 
linen, silk, and other clothing materials; simple problems 
of spinning and weaving and of garment making ; learning 
about the design and decoration of clothing; making cos- 
tumes for dramatizations; dressing dolls to represent his- 
torical peoples or peoples of other lands ; considering cloth- 
ing budgets ; studying the health, economic, and art prob- 
lems of clothing selection ; and learning of the geographical 
distribution of clothing materials and the interdependence 
of peoples in supplying clothing. 

3. Shelter and furnishings. A few suggestions follow: 
each grade may study something in this field that is 
helpful in developing a knowledge and appreciation of the 
kinds of value for which we are striving. Making and 
furnishing a playhouse in a lower grade will bring chil- 
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dren face to face with the reasons for the placement of 
windows and doors, ventilation, heating, wall and floor cov- 
erings, appropriate kinds of furnishings for each room, and 
the like. The study in the middle and upper grades of 
the housing and furnishings of historic and contemporary 
peoples will add much to awaken intelligent interests in 
these problems, and to cultivate attitudes favorable to effi- 
cient selection, use, and care of home properties and fur- 
nishings. Making use of furnishings in local homes, shops, 
and stores may help very materially in the development of 
a knowledge of economic values and the cultivation of good 
taste. 

4. Utensils. The following units prove interesting ; 
children find much satisfaction in making dishes, vases, 
and jars of clay, and in making baskets and boxes of vari- 
ous materials. Connected with these kinds of manipulative 
activity is the opportunity for interesting lines of inves- 
tigation into the industrial production of pottery and other 
utensils of wood, paper, cardboard, metals, textiles, and 
other materials. The historical study of utensils is full of 
interest as is also the study of the utensils of present- 
day peoples. Selection, use, and care of utensils should 
be stressed. The mere making by the pupils of much pot- 
tery or many boxes or baskets is of very little value in 
itself. 

6. Records. Books may be made for preserving written 
work, graphs, charts, or pictures. From the very simplest 
kind of booklet for the first grade, each succeeding grade 
may make a more advanced t37pe until the commercial 
form of the present-day, bound book is made in the sixth 
grade. With this work should go the study of the story 
of writing and writing materials, of the alphabet, and of 
printing and publishing. The development of this field 
historically, a portion in each grade in connection with the 
history of peoples studied, is of fascinating interest and 
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is replete ■with opport'anities for experimental, constructive, 
and illustrative activities. The making of paper, block 
printing, and electrotyping are typically interesting and 
worth-while problems. A friendly and intelligent attitude 
toward books can hardly fail to result from this study 
as it cumulatively develops through the elementary 
grades. 

6. Tools and machines. They have no purposes in them- 
selves, Their study is most appropriately connected with 
the purposes for which they are used. Some are used in 
connection with the production and preparation of foods, as 
farming, harvesting, and milling machinery; some with 
clothing, as spinning, weaving, and sewing tools and ma- 
chines; and so on through the list of human needs for 
material supplies and devices. These may be studied in re- 
lationship to the kinds of need they help to meet and the 
advantages noted. The proper use and care of tools and 
machines in common use should receive attention. In the 
sixth grade, a few periods may well be given to an histori- 
cal summary of the development of tools and machines in 
each large field, together with a consideration of the out- 
standing discoverers and inventors in each field. Children 
should be helped to understand and appreciate the devel- 
opment and use of machines of specialized types in industry 
and transportation and their significance in the development 
of modern life. Many social changes and problems have 
resulted from the development of machinery. Wholesome 
attitudes of adjustment to the advantages gained by the use 
of machines to take the place of hand labor should be the 
result of the study of the values of machinery in increasing 
human possibilities for abundance of life. 

The foregoing are but suggestions for emphasis. In the 
general reference books at the close of this chapter, detailed 
suggestions and outlines may be found. Following the list 
of general reference books is also a brief, selected list for 
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each of the six respective fields. By keeping clearly in 
mind the purpose of the work, selection of units for each 
grade may he made so that a unified sequence of work will 
he developed in each field in an order adapted to the grow- 
ing ability of children from the first grade to the sixth. 
The possibilities are so abundant that any course of study 
developed should be flexible enough to permit the indi- 
vidual teacher to make whatever adjustments the condi- 
tions require to meet the needs of her class. Supervisors 
should know of the most helpful courses of study in print 
and should make available to their teachers whatever is of 
suggestive value from the good work of other school sys- 
tems. 

The overlapping of industrial and fine arts. Every prob- 
lem in construction is a problem in design. The form must 
be thought out, largely in advance. We wish to have every- 
thing we make as beautiful as possible in form and color. 
Design and decoration of industrial supplies are therefore 
as vital for the purpose of beauty as for use and economy. 
Both elements — ^utility and beauty — ^belong with construc- 
tive problems in making clothing, furnishings, utensils, or 
whatever else may be made. Both elements are, or should 
be, considered whenever we select and purchase industrial 
products. Practically we do not think of separating them, 
but consider both as integral aspects of the objects to which 
^ they belong. 

I This should be the attitude and procedure in the ele- 
mentary school. Those phases of fine art that relate to the 
design and decoration of material commodities should be 
studied as these commodities themselves are taken up, and 
not as separated, unrelated art principles. If we expect art 
principles to function in the selection and use of clothing, 
furnishings, and the like, the principles must be learned 
as they apply to these materials. The connections must be 
learned — ^the principles and the applications together — ^in 
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school if we wish them to operate together outside of school. 
For all phases of fine art relating to industry, therefore, the 
two lines of work should not be separated into two studies 
but should be regarded as related aspects of each respective 
unit of work as it is taken up. When teachers see that these 
art problems are those of the everyday kind for all people, 
and not the problems of training prospective artists, they 
will feel less hesitation in taking them up and learning with 
their children. Of course, there are those phases of fine 
art relating to painting and sculpture which have almost 
nothing to do with industrial design and decoration and to 
which the foregoing statements do not apply. There is a 
need for studies in art appreciation quite apart from indus- 
trial arts. There may be many points of contact between 
these phases of fine art and the industrial phases, but the 
point here emphasized is the need for unifying the study 
of the elements of utility and beauty as vitally related 
qualities of all industrial supplies. 

The relationship of industrial arts to other studies. In- 
dustrial arts interests, activities, and problems lead natu- 
rally and almost necessarily to questions that are answered 
by the content of arithmetic, geography, elementary science, 
and history. They also often form the setting or provide 
the background for selections from literature, art, music, 
dramatizations, and games. The supervisor will find it 
helpful to teachers to point the wealth of opportunity in 
industrial arts for motivating problems and questions in 
other subjects and making their learning easier and pleas- 
anter because they have meaning and purpose. The prob- 
lems of measurement and value in constructions and studies 
of costs give significance and immediate worth to many 
things in arithmetic that otherwise would have to be pre- 
sented in isolation. The sources of materials, centers of 
manufacture, and the routes of travel in the distribution 
of industrial materials and products are questions arising 
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in industrial studies wMcli are answered by geography. In 
many industrial-arts processes and problems one comes 
face to face with facts and principles from elementary 
physics, chemistry, and biology that should make up the 
content of nature study or elementary science. How pres- 
ent-day methods and processes in industry have developed 
from simple beginnings, and how they have changed 
through the centuries are matters of history. There are 
shoemakers’ poems and songs, poems and songs of spin- 
ners and weavers, and folk tales, games, plays, and dances 
growing out of the activities of many industries. Many 
of our favorite stories, poems, songs, and pictures relate 
to the daily work of those who supply the goods to meet 
our daily needs. 

Most teachers will need help from the supervisor in mak- 
ing use of the related materials from other subjects. As 
most courses of study are organized, the relationships of 
one subject to another are not very close. Until a better 
■organization of the school materials is made, each indus- 
trial-arts unit of work might well include whatever prop- 
erly belongs with it of geography, or arithmetic, or history, 
or science, or any other subject. If the material from any 
of these subjects happens to fit in with their sequence at 
the time, then the connection will be very easy and time 
will be saved — ^the unit of work can extend over as many 
of the subjects as are connected for the time being. If, 
however, the work of the other subjects at the time is 
entirely unrelated, then no direct connection can be made, 
and the matter needed from other fields will have to be 
given in the industrial-arts time. Even then there will be 
a saving of time and effort for the related subjects, for 
when the pupils come, in any other field, let us say geog- 
raphy, to some material they have already learned in indus- 
-trial arts, a hasty review will be sufScient for this material. 
So for other subjects — ^what is learned well as a part of an 
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industrial-arts unit of work will not require much time in 
another subject. Also, what is learned in another subject 
of related value to industrial arts may be recalled and used 
at the proper time. The point to emphasize is that of get- 
ting whatever is needed to round out all of the closely re- 
lated aspects of the industrial-arts problems or units, re- 
gardless of how they may be classified as subject matter. 
Supervisors should help teachers to learn to use arithmetic 
where arithmetic is needed, geography where geography is 
needed, and so on for all of the subjects. Leading both 
teachers and children to see these relationships of subject 
matter to really interesting and vital problems and needs 
will be found to vitalize their work most wholesomely and 
to bring school work and out-of -school life effectively to- 
gether. 

Methods of teaching. The problems of method in teach- 
ing industrial arts are very intimately related to those of 
making the course of study. More than in most studies, the 
results of instruction are to be rated in terms of the devel- 
opment of abilities to do, to select, to judge, and to appre- 
ciate. Factual knowledge gained is chiefly of value for its 
direct use rather than in its possession. Since the course 
of study is so extensively in terms of activities, methods 
of instruction emphasize the initiation, direction, and 
growth of activities. Using the impulses of children to 
construct, to investigate, to collect, to dramatize, and to 
tell others of their interests and work by exhibits or pro- 
grams is therefore a vital factor in the development of 
method. Connected with purposeful activities of these 
practical kinds, there will very often naturally arise the 
need for information that can be gotten only from printed 
matter, for it is not always feasible to learn by experiments, 
excursions, or questions of people. Out of these purpose- 
ful activities in both practical work and reading should 
emerge new problems, interests, and activities. The super- 
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visor may need to help teachers to develop ability to guide 
such interests as they appear in their children, or even to 
stimulate them if they do not spontaneously appear. Selec- 
tion among various possible interests is important in order 
that whatever activities are chosen may be rich in the edu- 
cational values that the work represents. 

Since, in the elementary school, there is no attempt to 
develop productive skills in any of the industrial-arts activi- 
ties, there will be practically nothing of those problems of 
method relating to drill work. The problems of teaching 
and learning are those having to do with securing informa- 
tion, cultivating appreciative attitudes and ideals, and de- 
veloping selective behavior responses in accordance with in- 
formation, appreciations, arid ideals. Illustrative examples 
of these several types of content or activities will suggest 
points of emphasis to aid in the guidance of teachers. Fol- 
lowing are a number of the different forms of outcomes 
to be expected from the work : 


Kinds of Information 

The different kinds of textiles and other clothing materials 
with reference to health, economic and artistic values and uses. 

The seasonal and occasional adaptations of clothing. 

The methods of protecting and caring for clothing. 

The nutritional needs of the body for food. 

The kinds of food constituting balanced dietaries. 

The health questions related to the preparation of foods by 
different methods. 

The problems of food costs. 

The values of the different materials used in household furni- 
ture. 

The methods of caring for furniture. 

The various methods of treating interiors — ^walls, floors, and 
trim — ^for protection and beauty. 

The purposes of using different materials in utensils, and the 
relative values of these in terms of utility, cost, and beauty. 

The values of household labor-saving devices and equipment. 
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Kinds of Attitudes^ Appreciations^ and Ideals 

Attitudes of interest in industrial production, sym- 

pathetic understanding of the workers in industry. f 

Appreciation of good design and good composition in textiles, 
clothing, houses, interiors, furnishings, utensils, printers' prod- 
ucts, tools, and equipments. 

Appreciation of the changes in methods of in^strial produc- 
tion, of present-day methods and problems of production and 
distribution, and of the importance of industrial workers and 
their well-being. 

Appreciation of the interdependence of occupations and of 
peoples in different parts of the world. 

Ideals of economy, thrift, good workmanship, pride in work, 
good taste, and of respect for those who maintain the industries. 

Kinds of Behavior Responses 

Good health habits; use of economy in selection and purchase 
of foods, clothing, and other commodities; use of good taste in 
selecting clothing and other properties; manifestations of inter- 
est in the new developments of industry; evidences of a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward industrial workers; and evidences of 
ability to use materials and tools in the upkeep of properties and 
in meeting simple needs for repair and construction. 

This list is not exhaustive, but merely suggestive. The 
means of learning are chiefly through first-hand experi- 
ences and observations, supplemented by studies of the 
experiences of others from printed sources. To be a suc- 
cess, the work will have to be quite informal, with children 
and teacher working together, each contributing whatever 
he can to a common purpose. Making the proper use of 
materials from other subjects, and utilizing the motive force 
and the experience background of the industrial-arts work 
to help in other subjects, will be one of the problems for 
many teachers who have become habituated to treating sub- 
jects as separate and distinct. Supervision will have a re- 
sponsibility in helping to overcome this condition where it 
exists. 
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The most important problems of method will be solved 
very largely by keeping three factors clearly in mind and 
in operi^^ion: the purposes of the work; the use of the 
natural impulses of children which make the work of satis- 
faction to them through the application of the psycho- 
logical laws of readiness and effect ; and the use of the inter- 
ests and activities of the environment. 

The native equipment of children for industrial arts. 
Children have natural impulses and interests in abundance 
for industrial-arts activities. Among the most outstanding 
of these are the impulses to manipulative activity, investi- 
gation, art expression, and social activity. All children are 
interested in handling materials and using tools and imple- 
ments. By the activities of adults about them they are 
soon stimulated to construct all kinds of products in imita- 
tion of those in common usage — ^houses, furnishings, wag- 
ons, automobiles, fire engines, derricks, boats, kites, air- 
planes, clothing, and the like. The adult enterprises all 
about stimulate inquiry and investigation of the ways in 
which work is carried on, as evidenced in children by their 
untiring observation and their questions of how, what for, 
and why. Children enjoy varieties of form and color, and 
they have a desire to express interests in form and color 
by drawing, painting, modeling, weaving, and other activi- 
ties in representation and design. The social impulse ex- 
presses itself in group play with materials and constructive 
activities requiring cooperation, and in noting and shar- 
ing as far as possible the practical work of the home and 
community. 

While children vary in the degree to which these im- 
pulses express themselves, all possess them in some measure, 
and, in most children, they represent the dominant tenden- 
cies to action in the early elementary-school years. In 
the use of these forms of native equipment lie means of 
guidance, direction, and growth of children in increasing 
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their understanding of the life about them and their par- 
ticipation in it with greater effectiveness and satisfaction. 
This is education. Through these activities are revealed 
the needs for the materials and processes of arithmetic, 
reading, writing, geography, science, and history and the 
uses of these materials and processes in life. Children are 
abundantly equipped for the work in industrial arts, and 
without the use of the study of the industries there is little 
opportunity for the appropriate development of these na- 
tive capacities as conditions exist in our day and genera- 
tion. It is the nature of children to be active, both phys- 
ically and mentally, and the work provided by the indus- 
trial arts exactly meets the needs for such activity and uses 
it in promoting their growth — ^their education. The success 
of the activity curriculum in the elementary school is 
very largely dependent upon the degree to which it includes 
industrial-arts content. 

Environment furnishes ihe stimulus to industrial arts. 
As has been indicated, the environing life of children fur- 
nishes abundant stimulation to industrial-arts activities, 
and provides the starting points, the occasions, and the mo- 
tives to such activities. Problems of food, clothing, shelter, 
utensils, tools and machines, and other material supplies 
and facilities are constantly present in the home and com- 
munity, wherever children may live. Contacts and ap- 
proaches do not have to be in any way artificial. Chil- 
dren are living in the midst of these problems and mate- 
rials. The problems of teachers are those of selecting ac- 
tivities from among the many in which children already 
have experiences, and directing these in such ways as to 
give the greatest help in promoting growth. Selection, of 
course, requires thoughtful recognition of the past experi- 
ences of the children, of just what they now most need, of 
their present capacities and interests, and of the kinds of 
new experiences which .will both fit in with these elements 
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and lead on to further interests and increased growth. 

Supervision with reference to impulses and environment. 
The supervisor will usually find that teachers need help in 
holding their attention to these factors of the native im- 
pulses and capacities of children and to the contacts of 
environment in the lives of the pupils. The line of least 
resistance is that of using the manipulative impulses to 
the neglect of investigative, aesthetic, and social impulses 
and to ignore the problems of the environment. For ma- 
nipulative activities, such materials as paper, cardboard, 
grasses, reeds, yarn, splints, blocks, and the like are rela- 
tively easily provided. When manipulative activities con- 
sist largely in constructions of these materials, they usually 
become mere busy work. They become activities from 
which practically nothing is learned. Unfortunately there 
are numerous books that present great varieties of such 
activities with complete, detailed directions for construc- 
tions, and when these are followed the work is little more 
than mere dictation exercises. Children are deprived of 
all opportunity for thinking, designing, and inventing in 
the use of these materials. Little or no relationship to life 
problems is found in the work, and the investigative, 
aesthetic, and social impulses have no opportunity for ex- 
pression. 

A fundamental principle which will help greatly in the 
selection of work that is worth while is this : There should 
be no doing without learning from it. Of each proposed unit 
of work, the teacher should be helped to ask and answer 
the question, What will be learned by the children in carry- 
ing on this activity that will help them to do or under- 
stand or appreciate better or more fully something in life 
that it is very desirable for them to do or understand or 
appreciate? If the proposed activity offers nothing in 
answer to the question, then it should be abandoned. 

The environment provides the kinds of problems and 
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activities in supplying ourselves with needed food, clothing, 
shelter, utensils, and the like in which the children increas- 
ingly participate as they grow older. To develop in them 
such understanding and taste and social responsiveness as 
will enable them to select and use such supplies, and to 
cooperate efficiently in regulating their production, distri- 
bution, and use is the large purpose served by the study of 
the industries. It can readily be seen that constructive 
activities are only one method by which these values are 
learned. Along with the simple constructions in weaving or 
the making of garments are problems relating to the selec- 
tion, use, and care of garments and other textile products 
from the standpoint of health, economy, and good taste 
that require investigations and other forms of experience 
added to the constructive activities. To help teachers to 
see these larger values and how they may be achieved by 
using the native impulses of children and the factors of 
environment is one of the most important problems of the 
supervisor. 

Forms of practical activity. The practical activities mak- 
ing up a part of the work in the study of each field of in- 
dustry in each grade may be in several forms. Handwork 
in the making of products out of food materials, textiles, 
wood, clay, or other supplies is but one form. The collect- 
ing of illustrative materials from the community or from 
children in other communities by correspondence, or the 
securing of illustrative materials from producers and mak- 
ing charts is another form that involves much study and 
that has good values in direct relationship to aims. Ex- 
cursions to stores, shops, factories, and other places in 
which children may see processes of production going on 
or varieties of finished products and learn of differences 
in intrinsie value, cost, and art qualities of products are 
very profitable if well planned. Dramatizations of produc- 
tion, distributive and selective activities for some materials 
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and supplies are means of bringing out values if the chil- 
dren build up such dramatizations themselves under good 
guidance. The organization of exhibits for other classes or 
for parents or for the general public may be profitably 
used also, providing the children and teachers plan and 
present such exhibits to show values and not merely to 
entertain. Keeping an exhibit in a store window on a main 
street in the community, emphasizing points of value to 
consumers, and changing the exhibit every few weeks will 
often be found of much value. 

The teacher may "be helped to learn as he teaches. For 
a considerable time to come, there will be many teachers 
who are not trained in industrial-arts work. The supervisor 
can help these teachers to avoid discouragement and to 
accomplish good results by aiding them to learn and grow 
along with their children. By supplying teachers with 
selected sources of reference material not faster than they 
can use them, by helping them to plan excursions and in- 
vestigations, and by occasional demonstration lessons, 
teachers may rapidly become efficient in the work and con- 
tinue to grow largely independently. All have a back- 
ground of personal contacts in their own past lives that 
can be drawn upon and organized with reference to the 
needs of the work. If, for example, it becomes desirable to 
take classes of children to a furniture store to learn some- 
thing about selection and cost, it may be found that none 
of the teachers has had such an experience. It would be 
an excellent procedure for the supervisor to plan such a 
trip with the teachers, first organizing the questions which 
it is hoped the visit may help to answer, and then to accom- 
pany the teachers on the trip. The problems of visits in 
general would be well illustrated — ^getting permission in 
advance from the proprietor, arranging for guidance after 
arriving, noting the kind of behavior that will be helpful 
during the visit, consideration of such taking of notes .as 
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may be desirable, and the conduct of the report or confer- 
ence after the visit. Such modifications of the trip as might 
be needed for taking the children because of their imma- 
turity would be a question to consider. If the superviso-r 
cannot accompany the group of teachers, he could still help 
them to plan the trip, and the teachers, in one group or 
several, could profitably take it before going with the chil- 
dren. But even when the supervisor cannot give teachers 
direct help in the detailed planning of trips or other activ- 
ities, he may encourage them to plan and work with their 
children, both teaching and learning as they go. With their 
maturity, the teachers can be reasonably sure to achieve 
a margin of leadership adequate for the guidance of their 
pupils. By reading and studying but a few hours a week, 
teachers could help their children to grow as they probably 
would not grow in any other phase of work in which the 
teachers themselves were not growing. 

At the outset, the teacher who is untrained in the work 
will probably protest his lack of skill in productive work. 
He will have the vocational conception of the study instead 
of the educational. When he is assured that he does not 
have to be an expert in drawing, design, sewing, cooking, 
or cabinet making, but that the handwork is a means and 
not an end, he will usually respond with a new and favor- 
able attitude toward the work. As he enters upon it and 
finds the satisfactions derived from it in his whole teach- 
ing program, both by himself and his pupils, it will become 
a delight if he responds as do most teachers who have had 
the experience. It often transforms the whole outlook of 
the teacher upon his work. 

Measurement of results in industrial arts. There are 
as yet no standard tests or measurements for work in in- 
dustrial arts in the elementary school. If mere productive 
skill were the aim, it would not be difi&cult to make and 
standardize such tests. But for purposes in terms of use- 
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fill information, habits and attitudes relating to health, 
economy and social relationships, and appreciations of art 
and intellectual qualities, exact measurements are difficult. 
Tests for information can easily be made by use of either 
the old or the new-type examinations, and such examina- 
tions should occasionally be given on the work that is done 
by the respective grades. Since the specific work in dif- 
ferent schools may differ quite considerably, any examina- 
tions given to all schools should naturally relate primarily 
to common elements of value and permit of variety of 
illustrations. 

Although it is difficult to estimate achievement and prog- 
ress with exactness in a study whose outcomes include as 
much of the development of judgment, taste, attitudes, so- 
cial-industrial interests, and appreciations as does the field 
of industrial arts, certain standards of teaching and learn- 
ing that are more objective than mere general, personal 
opinion may be utilized. There are some conditioning fac- 
tors and controlling procedures that the supervisor may 
keep in mind together with certain evidences of growth in 
specific abilities or qualities which offer bases for the esti- 
mate of the worth of the work as it proceeds. Prom the 
more outstanding factors and standards of measurement of 
the work, the following are given as helpful illustrations : 

1. The equipment, tools, and materials should be arranged 
so that whatever is needed at any time may be had by 
the pupils without loss of time and without confusion or 
disorder. 

2. For each period of work, the teacher should see with rea- 
sonable clearness in advance the materials and equipment 
that will probably be required and make provision for 
them, either from school supplies or by arrangement with 
pupils to furnish them. 

3. Children should be helped to learn how to carry on their 
work in comfortable positions,, to work intensively, and 
to avoid interfering with each other. 
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4. Children should learn to use efficient forms of technique 
or best known methods in handling materials and tools, 
both for the sake of establishing right habits and for 
saving time. 

5. Children should learn to work intelligently, that is, to see 
the steps in their procedure in sequence, and to follow 
these by an orderly plan. 

6. Children should learn the names of tools and materials 
in connection with their use, and, also in connection with 
use, the properties of the materials and the reasons for 
the construction of tools in relationship to their particular 
purposes or functions. 

7. Children should learn to compare their products with 
those of high grades of excellence in order to develop good 
standards of quality and taste as a basis for selection and 
appreciation. 

8. Children should learn to plan excursions or trips so that 
they make such trips with specific purposes and conduct 
them with safety, orderliness, courtesy, self-reliance, and 
promptness. 

9. The teacher should make provision for the individual dif- 
ferences of children, helping each to use his capacities 
in ways best adapted to his growth needs, and to develop 
an attitude of success by undertaking enterprises in which 
he can achieve reasonably satisfactory results. 

10. The pupils should learn to help in the selection of pur- 
poses, and to plan and direct their own work, developing 
self-reliance, self-direction, and ability to judge the quality 
of their owm work. 

11. The pupils should learn self-control, cooperation, an^j 
courtesy in conducting their work so that there may b^^ 
no disorder, or interference, or annoyance by any one. 

12. Children should learn the thought content directly related 
to their practical activities together with the practical 
activities themselves. 

13. Teachers should never take it for granted that children 
are making inferences as to meanings, elements of taste, 
attitudes and ideals as by-products of their practical ac- 
tivities, but should make these associated elements matters 
of conscious attention. 

14. Children should be helped to face problem situations 
squarely, to learn the techniques of problem solving and 
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apply them, and to develop a scientific attitude toward 
problem situations. 

15. Children should learn how to use books, cyclopaedias, 
magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, maps, charts, globes, 
and other sources of reference helps and materials with 
efficiency and mthout loss of time in their studies of the 
industries. 

16. Children should be helped to see direct relationships 
between their work in industrial arts and other school 
subjects so that full use may be made of the interrelation- 
ships of studies. 

17. Children should be encouraged to apply in the immediate 
situations which confront them, in school and out, what 
they learn of value in the selection, use, and care of in- 
dustrial products — ^foods, clothing, household furnishings, 
utensils, and the like. 

The standards here suggested have been chiefly in terms 
of the learnings of children, but, what the children learn, 
how they learn, and what is developing in the children in 
terms of practical habits, habits of studying and learning, 
attitudes, tastes, and personal and social ideals are the 
evidences of the quality of teaching. One of the most im- 
portant dangers to guard against is that of letting the 
study drop to the level of mere handwork without the major 
values to which the handwork activities should always con- 
tribute. 

For growth in attitudes, ideals, and appreciations, the 
jjudgments of the teachers, based upon comparisons of later 
prork with earlier, and upon observations of ways of acting, 
thinking, and feeling may, perhaps, be the chief means of 
rating progress. If the children are engaging enthusiasti- 
cally in the work, showing efficient effort as well as con- 
tinuing interest, opening up new lines of inquiry and fol- 
lowing these with increasing self-reliance and success, then 
the presumption is strong that the work is going well and 
profitably. But along with such activity and interest should 
also go some evidence of application of the health, economy, 
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If emphasis is placed upon learning how to judge art qual- 
ities and to appreciate them in the kinds of objects used in 
daily life, and not so exclusively upon developing the tech- 
niques of art production, this difficulty may be largely 
eliminated. Short units of work by a qualified instructor 
would help materially to remove this difficulty. Primary 
teachers could be taken in one group, intermediate-grade 
teachers in another. To be successful, such work should be 
the result of the development of a desire and enthusiasm 
for it among the teachers. 

Stimulating an experimental attitude among teachers, 
helping them to have courage to try promising new units 
of work, appealing to their imaginations so that they may 
become more sensitive and alert to the conditions of en- 
vironment and the needs of the children, awakening new 
visions of teaching achievement — ^these are all factors in 
that kind of supervision that makes for the growth and 
improvement of teachers. Providing well-selected reading 
matter from both books and periodicals, and encouraging 
individual or group reading and study among teachers wiU 
also help. These measures, and aU others, together with 
tact, sympathy, and intelligence will help in the improve- 
ment of teachers. Whatever contributes to the improve- 
ment of learning among the pupils contributes to the im- 
provement of instruction among teachers. 

Keeping up with the literature of industrial arts. 
Supervisors may learn of the new books and articles on 
industrial arts by consulting a relatively small number of 
sources. The first source suggested is the Industrial Arts 
Magazine, published by the Bruce Publishing Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. By scanning its articles and the book- 
review section, much good material will be found. The 
Industrial Education Magazine, published by the Manual 
Arts Press at Peoria, Illinois, is also good, but it gives most 
of its space to high-school industrial arts and vocational- 
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protect the desk tops. Every grade room should have a 
sand table — one of the most useful pieces of equipment, 
not only for industrial arts, but also for geography, history, 
literature, and science. Collections of pictures should also 
be built up by the joint efforts of children and teachers. 
The supervisor should help teachers to see ways of using 
all of the resources that they have and to be resourceful in 
stimulating pupils to bring in some tools which may have 
but occasional usage. 

For each school building, however, it is desirable to have 
an industrial-arts room, fitted for such appropriate work 
as cannot be done well in grade rooms. To this room, any 
grade should be privileged to go when its facilities are 
needed. The equipment should include several tables and 
work benches of different heights, the simpler hand tools 
for work in wood, a few cooking utensils and dishes, a gas 
or oil stove with an oven, a cupboard lined with zinc for 
clay work, a soldering outfit, several files, wrenches and 
pliers, a sewing machine or two, drawers for large sheets 
of paper, a metal-lined cupboard for paints and related 
supplies, and plenty of other cupboard and locker space for 
materials and partly finished products. Running water and 
plenty of sink room should always be provided. In equip- 
ping a new room, it is probably desirable to secure only 
those tools in advance for which there is foreseen an as- 
sured need, adding others as needs arise and thus not clut- 
tering up the room with equipment which will not be used. 
An additional important provision should be that for illus- 
trative materials. Large bulletin boards, wall space for the 
hanging of charts, and cases or lockers for materials show- 
ing industrial processes or historical materials should 
always be provided. 

In equipping an industrial-arts laboratory or shop, the 
following detailed list of tools constitutes a liberal supply 
for comprehensive work for twentv-five nunils; 
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1 iron miter box 

5 cross cut sa’^Sj 20" — ^10 points to tbe inch 

5 rip saws, 20" — 8 points to the meb 
25 ten-inch back saws 

2 keyhole saws 

25 hammers — 8 oz., flat face 

4 bit braces — 6" sweep 

2 sets short anger bits, %" 

1 set long anger bits, 1" 

13 donble benches, adjustable for height, iron screw rises 
8 screw drivers, different sizes 
1 coping saw 

6 clamps — ^iron 

5 short chisels, one each 
25 try squares — 6" 

1 steel square 

2 marking gauges 

5 bench hooks 
25 rulers 

4 mallets — 3%" face 
1 countersink 
25 pencil compasses 

1 gauge, 1 gauge, %"; 2 gauges, 2 gauges, 
12 block planes 

6 Jack planes 
4 spoke shaves 
1 level 

1 half-round file; 1 round file; 2 flat files 
1 file brush 

1 pair pliers — ^side cutting 
1 pair tongs 
1 ladle for lead 
1 soldering iron 
1 blow torch — bellows type 

1 medium oil stove 

2 tinneris snips 
1 roller cutter 

1 big iron rise; 1 small iron rise 
1 large paper cutter 
1 large bookbinderis press 
1 small printing press 
1 potter^s wheel 
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1 blackboard 

1 kiln for firing pottery, placed in accordance with fire regu- 
lations 

Pans, dishes, large spoons, and kettles 

These items of equipment, together with adequate cup- 
boards, lockers, and other general provisions suggested in 
a foregoing paragraph, would meet most needs for all of 
the different kinds of desirable work. Looms and numerous 
forms of other equipment needed should be made, as their 
design and construction are of value in realizing the pur- 
poses of the work. 

Materials, In providing materials, supervisors should 
help teachers to think through the probable needs of sup- 
plies for a half-year or a year and thus determine the list 
of materials to be secured in advance to avoid delays in 
work. For those materials which can be. secured in the 
community, it is of much educational value to have the 
children help in the planning, selecting, and purchase of 
these when the need for them comes. For each school build- 
ing, a part of the money appropriated for supplies should 
be in a contingent fund or a petty cash account which may 
be drawn upon at any time when the need arises. For the 
work that is most educative, not all supplies can be known 
about in advance. Any teacher is greatly handicapped in 
her work if she cannot meet unforeseen needs as they de- 
velop. Where no provision is made for needed money 
through the school year, supervisors may occasionally help 
schools by developing the cooperation of parent-teachers’ 
associations, presenting exhibits or programs for pay, or 
by having sales as means of securing money for supplies. 
But the supervisor should, if possible, secure such funds 
through convincing the superintendent and the board of 
education that they properly and desirably form a part of 
the regular school budget for supplies. 

Much material can be contributed by children from the 
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homes and the community at almost no cost in money to 
any one. Discarded materials from homes and stores often 
serve the educational purposes of the work as well as new, 
expensive materials. Developing the capacity and the habit 
of using all available resources to serve their purposes is 
of very considerable educational value to children. Chil- 
dren should also be encouraged to bring in related objects 
for exhibit purposes, particularly those illustrating histor- 
ical steps in the development of industries — old spinning 
and weaving devices, old lanterns, old pieces of pottery, 
early forms of textiles, and the like. Alertness should be 
encouraged in locating interesting objects in shops, stores, 
libraries, museums, and other places in the community 
which may be visited. 

Printed materials also constitute an important part of 
the equipment for industrial-arts study. Each school build- 
ing should have a select library of books and pamphlets 
devoted specifically to techniques and processes in each 
kind of industrial-arts work. When a problem in construc- 
tive technique arises, pupils should be taught to turn to a 
book or leaflet that will describe the technique or process, 
or provide the technical information needed. In addition 
to these types of books, there should also be good collec- 
tions providing information about sources of materials, 
distribution of industrial plants, the historical development 
of industries, the economic and social phases of industry, 
vocational guidance materials relative to industrial occu- 
pations, and stories of inventors and discoverers in in- 
dustry. 

For information about techniques and materials, manu- 
facturers’ advertising pamphlets are often valuable. 
Classes may secure leaflets about rubber, cement, pottery, 
rugs, lumber, paper, and many other materials by merely 
asking for them. Teachers should also be helped to 
know about the values of free or very inexpensive govern- 
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ment documents to be bad from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., and from the several departments of the home state 
government. The use of current periodical articles and of 
the advertising pages of current magazines is so well-known 
that it needs merely to be mentioned. The supervisor 
should help teachers to develop usage of all of these sources 
of printed materials and should carry the good news of the 
special achievements of one teacher or school in securing 
such matter to the other teachers in his territory. At the 
end of this chapter are lists of a selected few books in each 
field, but others should be added as resources permit. 

Supervision is successful only when it results in the im- 
provement of teachers. In addition to the direct aids of 
supervision, supervisors should encourage attendance, by 
teachers who need it, upon courses in industrial arts or 
related subjects. When sufficiently near normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, or schools of education, regular or exten- 
sion courses may often be arranged for Saturday mornings 
or at convenient times in the afternoons or evenings of 
school days. Summer-school courses may also be encour- 
aged where extension courses are not available. In places 
where no other sources of instruction are available, short 
units of work, each of from four or five to ten sessions, 
might well be offered by the supervisor, shaping the work 
to the most evident needs of teachers. The most common 
difficulty found among teachers is their tendency to em- 
phasize the handwork and neglect the development of the 
thought and feeling content. The training of most of them 
has not included these kinds of content. The remedy lies 
in helping them to learn the related content of several 
units of work and to develop in them the inquiring attitude 
•and method so that they wiE, of themselves, secure the 
needed information in later units of work. Another diffi- 
culty is that of neglect of the fine arts aspects of the work. 
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If emphasis is placed upon learning how to judge art qual- 
ities and to appreciate them in the kinds of objects used in 
daily life, and not so exclusively upon developing the tech- 
niques of art production, this difficulty may be largely 
eliminated. Short units of work by a qualified instructor 
would help materially to remove this difficulty. Primary 
teachers could be taken in one group, intermediate-grade 
teachers in another. To be successful, such work should be 
the result of the development of a desire and enthusiasm 
for it among the teachers. 

Stimulating an experimental attitude among teachers, 
helping them to have courage to try promising new units 
of work, appealing to their imaginations so that they may 
become more sensitive and alert to the conditions of en- 
vironment and the needs of the children, awakening new 
visions of teaching achievement — ^these are all factors in 
that kind of supervision that makes for the growth and 
improvement of teachers. Providing well-selected reading 
matter from both books and periodicals, and encouraging 
individual or group reading and study among teachers wiU 
also help. These measures, and aU others, together with 
tact, sympathy, and intelligence will help in the improve- 
ment of teachers. Whatever contributes to the improve- 
ment of learning among the pupils contributes to the im- 
provement of instruction among teachers. 

Keeping up with the literature of industrial arts. 
Supervisors may learn of the new books and articles on 
industrial arts by consulting a relatively small number of 
sources. The first source suggested is the Indtisirial Arts 
Magazine, published by the Bruce Publishing Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. By scanning its articles and the book- 
review section, much good material will be found. The 
Industrial Education Magazine, published by the Manual 
Arts Press at Peoria, Illinois, is also good, but it gives most 
of its space to high-school industrial arts and vocational- 
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Osgood, Ellen I., A History of Industry (Ginn & Co., 1921). 
Numerous illustrations. A simply written history of indus- 
try from primitive times. Good material for the study of 
the industries of Greeks, Romans, mediseval and modern 
western Europe. 

Welling, J. B-, and Calkins, C. W., Social and Industrial 
Studies for the Elementary Grades (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1923). Outlines of work by grades with much informational 
material, many descriptive processes, and detailed bibliog- 
raphies. 

Winslow, Leon L., Elementary Industrial Arts (Macmillan Co., 
1922). Contains excellent industrial information organized 
for the use of grade teachers. Interesting and attractive 
illustrations. 


Foods 

Bonser, F. G., and Mossman, L. C., Industrial Arts for Ele-^ 
mentary Schools (Macmillan Co.), Chapter vii is devoted 
to food studies for each of the six grades. 

Kinne, H., and Cooley, A. M., Food and Health (Macmillan 
Co.). Detailed information on preparation of meals, menus, 
food values, canning, sanitation, calorie portions and food 
costs. Suitable for intermediate grade children. 

WiNOHELL, Florence E., Food Facts for Every Day (J. B. 
Lippincott Co,). Emphasizes selection of foods with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of boys and girls. 

Bulletins issued by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Lists will be sent 
on request. Farm Bulletins from the Department of Agri- 
culture are especially valuable. 

Clothing 

Baldt, L. I., Clothing for Women (J. B. Lippincott Co.). In- 
cludes fabrics, designs, patterns, processes of construction and 
budgets. A good reference for teachers. 

Bonser, F. G., and Mossman, L. C., Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools (Macmillan Co.). Ch. viii deals with 
clothing studies. 

Chamberlain, J. F., Hoio We Are Clothed (Macmillan Co.)* 
A geographical reader that includes treatment of the pro- 
duction of many materials used for clothing. 

Cooley, A. M., and Spohr, W. H., Household Arts for Home 
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and School (Macmillan Co.), VoL 1. Contains details rela- 
tive to textiles, sewing processes, and care of clothing, includ- 
ing darning, patching, and removal of stains. 

Hall, Jennie, Weavers and Other Workers (Rand, McNally & 
Co.). Readable by third-grade children. Stories and de- 
scriptions of pastoral peoples with reference to textiles and 
clothing. Attractively illustrated. 

KInne, H., and Cooley, A. M., Clothing and Health (Macmillan 
Co.). Deals with selection of clothing, qualities of various 
materials, constructive processes and care of clothing. Suit- 
able for intermediate grades. 

WoOLMAN, M. S., and McG-owak, E. B., Textiles (Macmillan 
Co.). A very inclusive source of information about textiles, 
spinning, weaving, microscopic studies of fibers, dyeing, 
laundering, and clothing budgets. A good reference for 
teachers. 

Shelter 

Bonsbe, F. G., and Mossman, L. C., Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools (Macmillan Co.). Chapter ix considers 
housing and furnishings. 

Cooley, A. M., and Spohr, W. H., Household Arts for Home 
and School (Macmillan Co.), Vol. I, pp. 1-145 are given 
to house furnishings and management. 

Harding, S. B., Story of the Middle Ages (Scott, Foresman & 
Co.). Ch. xiv contains a good description of a castle 
and of castle life. 

Ejng, Charles A., Woodwork and Carpentry Series (American 
Book Co.). Four inexpensive volumes. Valuable for those 
who need help in wood construction. 

Noyes, William, Hayidwork in Wood (Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
111.). A detailed account of logging, saw milling, wood- 
working tools, and processes in construction. Excellent illus- 
trations. 

Winslow, Leon L., Elementary Industrial Arts (Macmillan Co.). 
Chs. iv, vi, ix, xi, and xii treat of brick and tile, cement 
and concrete, iron and steel, glass making, and woodworking. 
Good illustrations. 


Utensils 

Atlas Portland Cement Co., Concrete Construction about the 
Home and on the Farm (Atlas Portland Cement Co., 25 
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Broadway, New York City.) Directions for building forms, 
making mixtures, reenforcement, and pouring concrete. 

Binns, C. F., The Potter’s Craft (D. Van Nostrand Co., 1922). 
Gives directions for preparing clay, making molds, making 
glazes and firing. Good illustrations. 

Bonser, F. G., and Mossman, L. C., Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools (Macmillan Co.). Ch. x includes prob- 
lems in the making, selection, use and care of pottery, 
china, basketry, and other forms of utensils. Helpful illus- 
trations. 

James, G. W. Indian Basketry (Henry Malkan, 1 Trilliam St., 
New York City). A good account of basketry methods, 
weaves, colors, designs, the symbolism of designs and the 
uses of baskets. Well illustrated. 

Jervis, W. P., A Pottery Primer (The O^Gorman Publishing Co., 
76 Park Place, New York City). A good brief account of 
the pottery industry of the different nations of the world. 
A history of some forms of American pottery. 

Rose, Augustus F., Copper Work (Mentzer, Bush & Co,), Good 
directions for hammered copper work. A standard treat- 
ment. 

WiKSLO'w, Leo L,, Elementary Industrial Arts (Macmillan Co.). 
Chs. iii, iv, v, vi, vii, and ix contain information on the 
making of various kinds of utensils. 

Becords 

Bonser, F. G., and Mosshan, L. C., Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools (Macmillan Co.). Ch. xi deals with the 
history of writing and printing, the making of paper, 
block printing, and the making of books for each of the 
grades. Well illustrated. 

Butler, J. W-, The Story of Paper Making (The Butler Paper 
Co., Chicago). Includes the history of papyrus, parchment, 
and paper, and an account of modern methods of paper 
making. 

Clodd, Edward, Story of the Alphabet (D. Appleton & Co.). 
Contains the history of the alphabet, cuneiform writing, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, Cretan, Chinese and Japanese writ- 
ing, and the papyri of Greece. 

Harding, S. B., Story of the Middle Ayes (Scott, Fpresman & 
Co.). Ch. xvi includes life in the monastery and the 
work of the scribe. For intermediate-grade children. 
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Smith, A. Millieent, Printing and Writing Materials: Their Evo- 
lution (Avil Paper Co., Philadelphia). History of block 
printing, invention of typography, early printing processes, 
and writing materials including wood, leather, wax tablets, 
bark, skins, papyi’us, and paper. 

Stein, Evaleen, Gabriel and the Hour Book (Page Co., Boston). 
Story of a boy in the days of making books by the monks 
in the monastery. 


Tools and Machines 

Bonser, P. G., and Mossman, L. C., Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools (Macmillan Co.). Ch. xii contains sug- 
gestions for the study of tools and machines. 

Chase, A., and Clow, E., Stories of Industry (Educational Pub- 
lishing Co.). A series of books in simple language. Vol. II 
includes stories of cotton, wool, carpets, silk, leather, boots 
and shoes, rubber, corn, wheat, sugar, coffee, and several 
other industrial materials. 

Forman, Samuel E,, Stories of Useful Inventions (The Century 
Co.). Among others, includes chapters on the steam engine, 
plow, reaper, mill, loom, carriage, boat, clock, stove, and 
lamp. Written in simple language. 

Tappan, Eva March, Mahers of Many Things (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.), Includes materials on gloves, rubber, paper, books, 
pens, pencils, dishes, watches, shoes, and some other products. 

Historical and Other Industrial BelationsMps 

Bonser, Edna M., How the Early Hebrews hived and hearned 
(Macmillan Co.). The industrial and social life and changes 
among the Hebrews from the time of Abraham to Solomon, 
including the influences of Egyptian and Chaldean life. For 
children of primary or early intermediate grades. Suggests 
many practical activities. 

Dobbs, E. V., Illustrative Handwork for Elementary-SchooX 
Subjects (Macmillan Co.). Constructive activities that may 
be used to clarify and illustrate the several school subjects 
in the intermediate grades. 

Dopp, K. E., The Tree Dwellers, The Early Cave Men. The 
hater Cave Men (Rand, McNally & Co.). These books con- 
tain fascinating stories of the ways of life of primitive 
man, with suggestions for many kinds of constructive and 
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investigative activities of educational value for primary 
children. 

Eaele, Alice Morse, Borne Life in Colonial Days (Macmillan 
Co.). An excellent source of industrial methods and prod- 
ucts of the American colonial period, well adapted to chil- 
dren of intermediate grades. 

GrODDARD, P. E., Indians of the Southwest^ Handbook Series 
No. 2 (American Museum of Natural History, New York 
City). An attractive description of the blanket-and-pottery- 
maMng Indians and their work. Excellent illustrations. 

Wells, Margaret T., Bow the Present Came from the Past, 
Books I and II (Macmillan Co.). Much excellent material 
showing the industrial methods used by very early peoples. 
Por primary and early intermediate grades. 

WisSLER, Clark, North American Indians of the Plains^ Hand- 
book Series No. 1 (American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City). A well illustrated, reliable description of 
industrial and social life of the Indians of the eastern and 
central portion of the United States. (Jood reference mate- 
rial for children. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE SUPERVISION OP HEAIiTH EDUCATION 
AND 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BY JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 

Professor of Physio al Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Definition of terms. There is confusion in the use of 
the terms health education and physical education.^ The 
present interest in health, with true adolescent fervor, has 
claimed in some places an all inclusive field and the motor 
and character training of physical education has been in- 
cluded erroneously within health education along with 
health instruction, medical inspection, nursing service, and 
school sanitation. It is the plain truth of the matter that 
the term physical education is more preferable if an all 
inclusive term is to be employed, but the objectives of 
health education are so clearly health, and those of phys- 
ical education so clearly of a developmental skill and 
educational character that the combined term, health and 
physical education, should be used for these phases in the 
school program. Careless use of the terms is responsible 
for much faulty organization of programs and absurd 
statement of aim and objectives. 

Some of the confusion in terminology arises out of the 
recent emphasis on health. Unfortunately, there was little 
interest in the health of school children until clowns and 

1 J. P. Williams, Principles of Physical Education (W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1927). Preface. 
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fairies were used to dramatize the idea. Clowning the 
health act was not a permanent card, howeyer, and these 
mountebanks of the stage and circus have been retired. 
The ‘‘make-up” character of this influence, however, has 
not been always evaluated. It is not strange, therefore, that 
many curious ideas should prevail regarding the nature of 
health. Teaching health to children with clowns is bound 
to leave some of the grease paint and sawdust on the ideas 
of the adults who arrange the properties. 

Definition of health education* Health education in the 
schools may be defined as the procedure employed in super- 
vision and teaching to help children to live healthfully.^ 
Healthful living is to be fostered by all the agencies in the 
school. The teaching of reading should proceed in such 
fashion that the child may function best in all the adjust- 
ments of eye, voice, and bodily posture, but the unique, 
characteristic contribution of reading prevents the inclu- 
sion of reading in health education. In similar fashion, 
physical education is not to be regarded as health 
education. 

Definition of physical education. The central problem in 
physical education is the development or education of chil- 
dren through motor activities. This education has four 
aspects: (1) The development of the organic powers dur- 
ing the period when the play motive is strong; (2) The 
development of bodily skills and functions in relation to 
the play, recreative, utilitarian, and sesthetic values in 
living; (3) The development of wholesome attitudes to- 
ward play and recreation so that these phases of living 
will become an integral part of living ; and (4) The devel- 
opment of standards of conduct and behavior representa- 
tive of the best social and moral values of the time. Clearly, 
physical education, through its physical activities may pro- 

2 J. F. Williams, Person<xl JSygiene Applied (W. B. Saunders Co., 
third edition, 1928), pp. 17-27. 
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mote healthful functioning, but its unique and characteris- 
tic contribution to a fourfold development prevents its de- 
votion to a purely health motive. 

Hence physical education may be defined as the develop- 
ment (another name for education) of the individual 
through motor activities that will contribute to organic 
power, functional skills, attitudes favorable to play or 
recreation, and desirable social and moral conduct. 

Aim of health education. The aim of health education 
in the school is to provide a wholesome physical environ- 
ment, to supervise the child’s health, to teach habits, skills, 
facts, and attitudes favorable to health.® 

In this statement of aim it will be noted that the prac- 
tical aspects of the program are indicated, and further- 
more, that an important portion of it is an administrative 
and supervisory function. The child is not normally in- 
terested in health and it is not wise to have him become so. 
The aims of adults for children may not be satisfactorily 
appropriated by children for themselves. The effort to 


3 The aim of health education as given in the Report of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education is as follows: 
(1) To instruct children and youth so that they may conserve and 
improve their own health. (2) To establish in them the habits 
and principles of living which throughout their school life, and 
in later years, will assure that abundant vigor and vitality which 
provide the basis for the greatest possible happiness and service 
in personal, family, and community life. (3) To influence parents 
and other adults through the health education program for children, 
to better habits and attitudes, so that the school may become an 
effective agency for the promotion of the social aspects of health 
education in the family and community as well as in the school 
itself. (4) To improve the individual and community life of the 
future; to insure a better second generation, and a still better 
third generation; a healthier and fitter nation and race. Health 
Education: A Program for Public Schools amd Teacher Tr(dmng 
Institutions^ Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association with the Cooperation of the Technical Com- 
mittee of Twenty-seven. 
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foster attitudes that will favor healthful practices by chil- 
dren is important, but such attitudes should not seek health 
as an end but only as a means to adventurous, spirited play 
and competent, worthy work. 

The central problem in health work in the schools is not 
supervision of the school plant, correction of physical de- 
fects, or teaching of health knowledge, but to get children 
to live at their best. Health is not to be viewed as an ex- 
pression of sanitary environment, freedom from physical 
defects, or abundant health knowledge. It is a way of 
living. To make sure that the way may be the best way, 
supervision of environment, correction of defects, and 
health teaching are employed. The mechanism, however, 
should never be mistaken for the reality. 

Aim of physical education. The aim of physical educa- 
tion is to offer an opportunity for the child to act in situa- 
tions that are physically wholesome, mentally stimulating 
and satisfying, and socially sound. The child is equipped 
by nature to engage in many natural physical activities. 
He requires only an opportunity. Adequate opportunities 
for physical education will include physical facilities, lead- 
ership, and supervision so that the activities may go on. 
From the schooUs point of view, supervision involves the 
practical conduct of the activities directed to secure whole- 
some physical effects, permanent attitudes favoring play 
and recreation, and desirable social and moral conduct. 

Significant contrasts in the two aims. It will be seen 
that health education and physical education aim at dis- 
tinctly different goals. Education does not go on in water- 
tight compartments, and some desirable moral traits may 
be developed through health education, and some health 
values may be secured through physical education, but the 
unique and distinctive qualities of the activities define the 
aims. 

From the standpoint of supervision the differences be- 
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tween the two are well marked. Normally the child is not 
interested in a healthful environment, cleanliness of the 
body, balanced diet, adequate rest, correction of defects, 
or avoidance of infection. In fact by nature he prefers 
close, poorly ventilated places, dirt upon his body to wash- 
ing himself, eating with his hands ; following appetite, he 
seeks to get what he wants when he wants it. Health edu- 
cation is an aspect of education seeking to make the school 
a sanitary place in which to work and play, the school 
program itself hygienic and wholesome, the spread of con- 
tagion difficnlt, the detection and correction of physical 
defects possible and the learning of health habits, facts, 
and attitudes easy and permanent. The conspicuous part 
of health education, then, is supervision of the school plant 
and the school child; the teaching of health is a teaching 
function and supervision of this bears the same relation as 
supervision in general does to all teaching. 

On the contrary, physical education deals with activ- 
ities toward which the child has a natural urge. He is 
driven by his inner impulses to engage in these things. 
Thus, he wants to chase and be chased. The role of super- 
vision in physical education, then, is to see that he has an 
opportunity for these natural developmental activities, that 
they may contribute to wholesome development, that they 
may go on with satisfaction, and that they may be con- 
ducted with reference to desirable standards of conduct. 

Other views of these fields. This definite separation of 
the aims of health education and physical education is not 
everywhere accepted. 

The old formal physical training in the schools failed to 
contribute to wholesome living, and the modern emphasis 
on health ^ sought to make this activity function more fully 
in real-life situations. Thus, in 1922 the Detroit Public 

^ “Cardinal Principles of Education,” Bureau of Education Bulletin 
2To. 35, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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Schools included physical education under the program of 
health education. This change is indicated in the course 
of study for elementary schools ® by the following state- 
ment: 

The shift of emphasis from Physical Training to Health Edu- 
cation is so recent that it has taken place within the experi- 
ence of most of the teachers who will use this course of study. 
It has come about as the direct result of the adoption of 
social efficiency as the goal of educational effort in place of the 
older aim of academic proficiency. Translated into more con- 
crete teims, it means that the modern teacher will not be content 
merely to have her charges know that good health is essential to 
successful living, and how it may be attained. She will not con- 
sider her work complete until the children have actually adopted 
for themselves a health “ideal” and have actually begun to modify 
their lives in accordance with its transforming power. 

In a recent report ® on health, trends in secondary schools, 
an analysis of fifty-three school programs was studied to 
determine the fields from which the directors were drawn. 
Of the fifty-three schools, only thirty-one were selected for 
analysis; it is reported that the others ^‘were too indefinite 
for tabulation. However, considering the reported re- 
sults, the following distribution is shovm: 


Physical Training^ 11 

General Education 10 


“Course of Study in Health Education, Elementary Schools,” 
Board of Education, Detroit, 1922, p. 7. 

6 “Health Trends in Secondary Education,” American Child Health 
Ajssociation, 370 Seventh Ave., Hew York City, p. 75. 

7 The use of the term physical training throughout this report 
shows either lack of understanding of what has happened since 
1911 (Elliott, The Organization of Professional Training in Physi- 
cal Education, Contributions to Education Ho. 268, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927, p. 18), 
or deliberate purpose to exalt the health field. The latter surmise 
seems somewhat justified by the comment following the above 
tabulation: “Physical educators, traditionally the health custodians 
of tne schools, are being appointed to direct our ( I ) health educa- 
tion, this being considered a logical development of ‘physical edu- 
cation.’ ” 
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Nursing 6 

Home Economics 2 

Biology 1 

Medicine 1 


Of course, any one familiar with the facts knows that the 
newer emphases upon health neither require elimination of 
the name “physical education’’ nor even find it desirable 
to wipe out the very large professional interest of physical 
educators. “It is an important and striking fact that chil- 
dren, in order to be ^fit,’ to take part successfully in games 
and sports, will observe all rules of health. The college 
athlete in training is the familiar example of this.”® 
Although some city school departments have changed the 
name physical education to health education, it is signif- 
icant that the term health education in Pennsylvania has 
been changed to health and physical education. A recent 
field study ® in New Jersey recommends that the name of 
the division in the office of the Commissioner of Education 
created by the Pierson Act should be known as The Phys- 
ical and Health Education Division. Although there is not 
unanimous agreement with the definitions and descriptions 
of health education and physical education as given in the 
preceding pages, it is true that there is less tendency to 
abandon the term physical education. The combined term 
health and physical education is preferable. 

Supervision op Heauth Education 

The program of health education. The program of 
health education may be divided into two parts, that which 
is mainly administrative and that which is mainly teach- 
ing. These divisions indicate the emphasis. Teaching and 

^Health Education, Keport of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education, 1924, p. 52. 

9 “A Study of the Status of Physical and Health Education in 
the State of New Jersey,” New Jersey Department of Education, 
Trenton, 1927, p. 6. 
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learning go on in the administrative function, and supervi- 
sion is essential in the teaching function. To limit the use 
of the term ‘^health education’’ to health teaching tends 
to restrict unduly the meaning of supervision and ignores 
the significant lessons learned through actual contact with 
sanitary equipment and actual experience with health 
oificials. The writer has discussed this point at length else- 
where.^® 

The two divisions of health education may be stated as 
follows : 

A. Health Service 

1. Administration of the school plant, and including the 
hygiene of instruction. 

2. Administration of the health examination, health pro- 
tection, and health care as they affect the school child. 

B. Health Teaching 

Instructions in habits, skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
that favorably influence health. 

Health service. The central problem in health work in 
the schools is to aid children to live at their best. Health 
education is not merely the removal of adenoids, provision 
of pure drinking water, or a body of health facts. It is 
fundamentally a way of life. Living at one’s best is con- 
ditioned by numerous things, such as heredity, environ- 
mental influences, ignorance of things to be done, and in- 
ability to follow the rules of health due to lack of motive, 
resources, or other factors. These conditions may be classi- 
fied in three groups, environment, heredity, and personal 
effort. Health service attempts, through supervision of the 
school plant, to control favorably the environment, and 
through supervision of the child, to overcome defects and 
influences due to heredity or environment. 


10 ^‘Report of the Survey of the Educational System of the Philip- 
pine Islands,” 1925, pp, 452-453. 
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Health service operates on various levels,^^ On the first 
level is the classroom teacher whose daily contact and inti- 
mate knowledge of the children constitute strategic items 
in health service. On the second level is the school official 
who has had some professional training in health work. 
This may be the school nurse, nutrition worker, or health 
education expert. On the third level is the specialist, the 
school physician or supervisor of health and physical 
education. 

The classroom teacher may be a very important person 
in the conduct of health service in the school. Her oppor- 
tunity is great but it is only an opportunity. Her useful- 
ness is in direct proportion to her knowledge of common 
variations in health among children indicated by their early 
signs and symptoms of disease, a desire to conserve and 
improve the health of children, and some machinery 
through which she may operate. 

The expert in health work and the school physician, or 
the health and physical education supervisor constitute 
the machinery through which the efforts of the classroom 
teacher may be effective and in addition carry the health 
service beyond what the classroom teacher may be expected 
to do. 

Administration of the school plant. The health condi- 
tions of the environment present a variety of problems. 
The extremes are shown in the rural school and the urban 
school. In the former, absence of running water, heating 
by stoves, improper ventilation, and inadequate lighting 
are apt to be the outstanding problems ; in the latter, over- 
crowding, lack of playground, and dusty air are often the 
chief handicaps. In small rural schools the teacher is re- 
sponsible for the plant ; in village and city school the prin- 


n Hoag and Tennan^ Health 'Worh in the School (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1014). 
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cipal is the responsible officer. The desirable standards 
must be known if these officials are to function effectively 
in this phase of supervision. The following comprise brief 
statements of significant items in supervision of the plant. 
For a more detailed and complete description the reader 
is referred to other references on this topic in the bibli- 
ography. 

1. Lighting. Natural lighting is that provided by win- 
dows. Best practice requires that windows be banked on 
one side, arranged in batteries, and without blackboards 
between them. Classrooms should be lighted from the east 
or west. The glass area in northern states should be one- 
fourth the floor area ; in the tropics one-fifth or even one- 
sixth is permissible, although in the Philippines window 
glass is not used at all and a native shell is substituted. 
This serves to keep out the intense glaring light. 

Windows should reach within six inches of the ceiling 
and should have square tops. Since one-half the light comes 
through the upper one-third of the window, poorly illu- 
minated rooms may be improved by placing shades to roll 
from the bottom. The windows should be about three and 
one-half feet from the floor. 

The color schemes in rooms are important in lighting. 
Wood of a dark, dull finish, ceilings white, and walls 
a creamy gray give a satisfactory combination. Reds, 
oranges, and browns should be avoided. 

Artificial lighting is that afforded by electricity or other 
light units. It is required by the increasing uses of the 
school building for community purposes. Units should be 
selected and placed to minimize glare; shiny surfaces in 
furniture are to be avoided. Indirect lighting units cover 
the source of light and secure illumination by reflection 
from the ceiling. The efficiency of this type wanes rapidly 

12 M. B. Ayers, J, F. Williams, and T. D. Wood, Healthful Schools 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918). 
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and semi-indirect units are now considered to be more 
desirable. 

2. Water supply. Sources of water from springs and 
wells require supervision both as regards examination to 
determine purity and control to prevent contamination.^®^ 
Individual cups are required by law in over half the States. 
Careful and persistent supervision is essential to make this 
effective. Fountains are essential equipment if running 
water is available and may be installed in pump equip- 
ment for wells. In fountains, it is important that children 
cannot place fingers over the opening and that the water 
stream flows to one side rather than vertically upward. 

Fountains should be of a height suitable to the children 
who use them. There should be one fountain for every 
seventy-five or one hundred children. 

3. Lavatories. Sanitary equipment is essential if chil- 
dren are to learn desirable health practices.^^ One of the 
most important health habits is washing- the hands before 
eating and after using the toilet — and yet few schools are 
adequately prepared to teach this habit properly. Soap 
should be provided in liquid or powdered form and in- 
dividual towels should be furnished. Paper ones are sat- 
isfactory. For kindergarten and first-grade children, 
lavatories should be 18 inches high; grades one to six, 18 
to 28 inches; grades seven to nine, 25 to 30 inches; and 
grades ten to twelve, 27 to 31 inches. 

4. Toilets. Toilet rooms should be well lighted, clean, 
and exposed to sunshine. The walls should be light col- 
ored to reflect light and reveal the presence of any dirt that 
may be present. The greatest single problem in supervi- 
sion of the toilets is to secure adequate cleanliness. There 

J. F. Williams, Hygiene and Sanitation (W. B. Saunders Co., 
1927), pp. 245-251. 

J. Broadhurst, Home and Gommunity Hygiene (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1918). 
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should be thorough cleaning every day. Many schools neg- 
lect to provide toilet paper. There is no excuse for such 
disregard of proper sanitary habits. Height of toilet seats 
for grades one to six should be 10 to 12 inches and for 
junior and senior high schools 12 to 14 inches.^® 

5. Heating and ventilating. The problem of wholesome 
indoor air for schoolrooms is complicated. There are the 
older notions about the impurity of carbon dioxide, the 
elaborate ventilating systems installed in schools that fail 
to work properly, and the effort to save heat in winter time 
by keeping the windows closed. The following points are 
well established and should be used as guides in supervising 
the school plant : 

1. The desirable temperature for the classroom is 68® to 
70® F. For gymnasia the temperature may be 60® to 
65® F. 

2. The air should be moist. Outdoor air is the standard. Cold 
outdoor air heated to a temperature of 70® increases its 
capacity to hold moisture. Hence, under ordinary condi- 
tions, the air of schoolrooms is dry and readily takes up 
moisture from the mucous membranes of the pupils. Ventila- 
tion, by open windows and heating by radiators in the room 
with duets for escaping air offer the best examples of air 
conditioning in this respect. 

3. Air should be moving and not still. To bathe the body 
with new air that readily permits evaporation' of body heat 
is vital to good air conditions. Again', open windows are 
indicated.^® 

6. School housekeeping. Janitorial service is unstand- 
ardized and hence shows great variety in quality. Supervi- 
sion of janitors is to be improved by two procedures : firsts 
grant of authority to some person (preferably the super- 

15 M. W. Thomas, Public School Plumbing Equipment (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928). 

18 '‘Ventilation of School Buildings,” Report of the Subcommittee 
on Ventilation of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion, 1925. 
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visor of health and physical education) who shall hold the 
janitors responsible for certain services; and second, pre- 
cise and reasonable standards established by the supervisor 
for the janitor. These standards should not be arbitrary, 
but arrived at by conference, improved as the janitors 
become more expert and better informed, and built up over 
a period of years to secure clean, wholesome school con- 
ditions in the plant. These standards will relate to clean- 
ing of floors, sweeping and dusting, scrubbing, cleaning 
walls, windows and blackboards, care of toilets, and tem- 
porary repairs. 

7. School lunch. The school lunch should be supervised 
by the department of health and physical education, co- 
operating with the domestic-science department. Stand- 
ardization of equipment, personal service, food menus, 
recipes, extension of service to new schools, and proper 
publicity are items in this supervision. 

Administration of the health survey, health protection, 
and health care. The second aspect of health service in 
health education is supervision of the child’s health. Super- 
vision should go on from the day of birth, and the pre- 
school years are of the greatest importance, but the school 
is concerned with the matter only from the time of entrance 
to school. The entrance of the child to school should be 
marked by a very careful examination to detect defects 
and deficiencies that may be corrected and his continuance 
in school should be conditioned by their removal. During 
his years in school, this supervision of his growth, devel- 
opment, and physical condition should continue. There 
are, then, three aspects of this supervision of the child’s 
health. 

1. The health survey. This involves a daily morning 
inspection for signs of disease and for a check on habits of 
personal hygiene, and a more thorough annual health ex- 
amination. The inspection is daily; the examination an 
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annual survey. The content of the health examination will 
include the following items: height; weight; nutrition; de- 
velopment; eyes; ears; teeth; tonsils; adenoids; skin; 
spine ; feet ; muscular, circulatory, respiratory, and nervous 
systems. Anything less than this is incomplete and un- 
satisfactory. The history of the child is an important part 
of the examination and should include both family and 
personal items. The content of the health examination may 
be quite inadequate. This fact was observed in the Lynn, 
Massachusetts, School Survey (1927) as given below: 

In the first place there is no adequate record of the work 
done. The Health Department has not published reports since 
the war and even the superintendent of schools does net receive 
a report of the ^^medieal inspection” carried on in the schools. 
In the second place, the work is largely an inspection service. It 
was common practice in schools some years ago to be satisfied 
with a mere record of the number of physical defects in children, 
but modern school systems recognize to-day that the purpose of 
the examinations is to secure corrections. Observation of the 
children in the classrooms in February of 1927 gives one an 
impression of widely prevailing defect. In contrast with Filipino 
children in the schools of the Philippine Islands it should be 
noted that the children in many of the Lynn Schools appear less 
healthy than the children throughout all sections of the Philip- 
pine Islands. It is probably a true statement that the citizens 
of Lynn have little idea of the extent of physical defects in the 
children who in only a few yeai's will be citizens of Lynn. 

The deficiency in a health survey of school children is 
frequently a matter of the health examination. The fol- 
lowing forms show desirable history and examination 
blanks. 
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HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
Blank to Be Filled by Parents 


Date 

Name of Pupil 

Address Tel. No. . 

Name of parent or guardian 

Nationality of parents F M 

Date of birth of pupil Place of birth. . 

No. of older brothers Older sisters... 

No. of younger brothers Younger sisters 

Order of birth * 

Health of child as babe 


Cheek any of the follomng conditions child may have suffered 
from and state year : 


Diphtheria ,Complieations 

Ear . . 

Scarlet Fever Complications ^ Heart 

^ Kidney 

Ear . . 

Measles jComplications Lungs 

Heart 

German Measles 

Chicken Pox Mumps Whooping Cough 

Rheumatism Heart Affections 

Tonsilitis Frequent colds 

Nervous Conditions St. Vitus Dance 

Accidents Injuries 


^Adenoids 

Operations -< Tonsils 

^Rupture 

Any permanent effect from these 
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Name any other illnesses child has had 


What weaknesses or tendencies to ill health exist at present. , • . 


Does pupil keep mouth open or lips apart during day or night 


Hour of going to bed Hour of rising 

Is sleep quiet or restless 

Is appetite good, medium, or poor 

Number of hours out of doors daily 

Pavorite outdoor game or exercise 

Does child prefer outdoor games or reading for recreation 


Average time for home study 

Studies or lessons taken out of school and time devoted to each 


Habit of bowels 

Dates of successful vaccinations... 
Date of last attempt at vaccination 
Remarks: 
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Typical Examination Blank 


Name Date of Birth. 

Last First Middle 

19 19 19 19 


Name Date of Birth. 

Last First Middle 

19 19 19 19 


Bate 

Mo. Ba. Hr. 

Mo. Ba. Hr. 

Mo. Ba. Hr.jMo. Ba. Hr. 

1 

Follow 

Specially 


1 1 

1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 


Grade 



1 

Age 





Weight 





Height 





“ sitting 





Girth Chest, full expir. 





" “ “ inspir. 





Lung capacity 





Strength, right forearm 





left 





Hearing, right ear 





“ left 





Vision, right eye 





« left “ 





Astigmatism, R., L., B. 



1 

Vision with glasses, R. 



1 

« “ “ L. 



• 


Condition, right eye 





“ left “ 





Speech defects 





^eeth, caries 





1 “ tartar 





■ “ eruption 






Notes 
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Typical Examination Blank— 


No School 
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Determination of the health of children should include, 
then, a daily procedure of inspecting children for the ob- 
vious signs of variation from normal, and a yearly proce- 
dure that seeks through a more complete inquiry to detect 
their functional condition. These two procedures are known 
generally as the morning inspection and the annual health 
examination. 

The morning inspection. The methods of choice are dictated 
by the need for economy of time and teaching of health habits. 
The teacher may ask the children to place the hands on the desk 
and as she passes between the rows of seats she will observe, 

1, Greneral cleanliness of clothing, hands, and face. 

2. Signs of communicable disease: 

(а) Running nose 

(б) Rash 

(c) Change in usual appearance of health, for example, 
flushed face, pallor 

(d) Cough 

The annual health examination. The methods of the examina- 
tion should be determined by the results desired. The objectives 
are detection and correction of defects, education of parents and 
children in health care, and favorable attitudes by children 
toward scientific methods. Hence certain essentials are to be 
provided. 

First, the child should be stripped for examination. Pro- 
cedures in examination conducted on any other basis are in- 
valid and partial. This requirement necessitates a suitable 
place for the examination, adequate time, and competent staff. 
Subsequent yearly examinations need not be so complete for all 
children, although those with certain defects will need to have 
this type of examination repeated at intervals. 

Second, the mother or father should be present for the ex- 
amination. Since the correction of defects is one conspicuous 
goal of the examination and such results can only be secured 
by parental cooperation, the vital importance of parental attend- 
ance is indicated. While the school is responsible for super- 
vision of the child^s health, this cannot be effective without the 
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education of the parents in their cooperative responsibilities. 

Third, it is most important that children be managed in this 
procedure with reference to pedagogical principles. To put 
children through an examination conducted as the mechanical 
inspection of moving parts in a machine, is to ignore vital 
elements in the problem. Children are more than gobs of proto- 
plasm with adenoid growths. It is desired, most of all, that the 
procedures of the examination should illustrate appreciation of 
mental and emotional training in relation to bodily defect and 
should develop wholesome attitudes toward scientific health care. 

Besponsihility for the examination. Clearly, responsibility for 
the health examination should reside in the school authorities 
rather than in an agency outside the school.^'^ The Board of 
Health is unfitted by training and inclination to conduct such a 
supervisory function in education and hence the organisation of 
the staff for this woi'k should be under the Board of Education. 
The work of the examination should be divided between school 
nurses or other health experts and the school physician. This 
division is technical and to be organized, by the responsible officer 
of health education. 

2. Health protection. Protection of the health of school 
children has two phases, protection of all children from 
intercnrrent diseases, and protection of the individual by 
prophylactic measures. In the former, the classroom 
teacher plays an important role; in the latter, the school 
‘nurse and school physician are responsible.^® 

The diseases that commonly occur in children of school 
age show a sharp rise in the fall term coincident with assem- 
bly for school and continue during the winter months at 
a rate higher than that of the vacation period of summer. 
These diseases, measles, chickenpox, mumps, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria are to be controlled in part by early rec- 
ognition and isolation of children infected and exposed. 

Baltimore School Stirvey, Vol. 2 (1920-1921), pp. 264-265. 

18 Wood and Rowell, Health Through Prevention cmd Control of 
Diseases (World Book Co., 1926). See also C. W. Hetherington, 
School Program in Physical Education (World Book Co., 1922), p. 
128. 
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Hence the importance of alertness and ability in the class- 
room teacher to detect the early signs of abnormality and 
prompt reference of suspected children to competent 
authorities. Education of the classroom teacher in the 
early signs and symptoms of communicable diseases is the 
responsibility of the supervisor of health education. Edu- 
cation of parents in the early recognition of disease and 
cooperation with the school are important. Parent-teach- 
ers’ associations may be helped to become interested in such 
projects. 

The second aspect of health protection includes the pro- 
tective measures developed by scientific medicine for the 
prevention of disease by establishment in the individual of 
artificial immunity. These measures include (a) vaccina- 
tion against smallpox, (i) ScMck and Dick tests for sen- 
sitiveness to diphtheria and scarlet fevef7 (c) toxin-anti- 
toxin for protection against diphtheria. In some places, 
it is important to employ the typhoid inoculation but this 
is not necessary in all communities. 

In recent years, the recognition of a causal relationship 
between simple goiter and iodine deficiency in water and 
food supplies has led to protective measures in localities 
where iodine content of water and food is low. These re- 
gions,^® notably the Great Lakes districts and the north- 
west, show in their schools various supervisory measures 
for protection of children in these areas. 

The methods of health protection are to be in the hands 
of the school physician or supervisor of health education 
acting through physicians. They require consent of parents 
in the administration of protection to children. 

3. Health care. The third division of supervision of the 
child’s health includes measures for first aid to children 
and requires facilities in equipment for this service. The 

19 J. F. Williams, Personal Eygiene AppUed ( W. B. Saunders Co., 
third edition, 1928), pp. 269-27.5. 
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machinery of exclusion of children from school, isolation of 
children of certain rooms, and admission to school after 
illness are supervisory functions organized by the super- 
visor of health and physical education through the 
principaUs office. Daily inspection by the teacher for clean- 
liness is a part of health care. 

The supervisory relationships of the different aspects of 
health service are shown in table on page 644. 

Health teaching. The teaching of health is one of the 
most difficult projects in the school. What is wanted most 
is thorough-going practice of the knowledge gained by the 
child and this is so contrary to the traditional view of the 
function of the school that to get anything more than ver- 
bal acquaintance with health material is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Too frequently the teacher regards health lessons as 
she does spelling lessons — ^to be learned and reproduced 
correctly when called for by the teacher. The following 
from the Lynn School Survey show the hazard in this 
direction : 

The teaching of health, however, should never proceed as an 
academic exercise, unrelated to the other significant services of 
health education. The educational delusion that knowledge of 
the fact alone gives power over the situation represented by the 
facts is nowhere better illustrated than in this matter of health 

20 In a well developed, comprehensive plan of health and physical 
education, the supervision of the teacher’s health would he a 
part of the general program for the school. L. M. Terman, The 
Teacher^s Health (Houghton Mifl9in Co., 1913). J. F. Rogers, “The 
Health of the Teacher,” School Health Studies Ho. 12, Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, 1916. L. I. 
Dublin, “Physical Disability of Hew York City School Teachers,” 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1916. G. E. Carrothers, “The 
Physical Efficiency of Teachers,” Contribution to Education Ho. 
155, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1924. 

Report of the Purvey of the Schools of Lynn, Massachusetts 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927), p. 321. 
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instruction. Health in the schools is in danger of becoming a 
subject of study. As such, it will lose all its vitality, degenerate 
into questions and answers, and fail utterly of its essential 
purpose. 

The teaching of health will include four emphases, no 
one of which is exclusive of the others but all of which are 
significant at certain periods. These are health habits, 
health skills, health facts, and health attitudes. The older 
hygiene in the schools dealt largely with anatomy and 
physiology and stressed knowledge. The new view rec- 
ognizes a place for information but stresses practice. 

Health habits are formed with difBculty because of their 
artificial character and if formed at all they must be de- 
veloped in the early years. To seek the formation of health 
habits in college students or adults is chimerical and claims 
in that direction are mainly aspirational. At this late date, 
little can be done. A cue from the J esuits in religious edu- 
cation is helpful in education in health habits. 

Health habits are to be stressed, then, in the first six 
grades. Those suitable for the kindergarten should be 
begun there and when it is reasonable to expect a habit to 
be established, its presence in the child should be required. 
The teacher expects certain mental habits or habitual re- 
sponses in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and other phases 
of school life at different grade levels. There should be set 
up in each grade standard accomplishments in health. 
When set up, they should be considered essential for ad- 
vancement in grade just as standard performances in other 
fields are regarded as essential. 

One difficulty in realization of standards is the fact that 
most of the habits that children should acquire are rarely, 
if ever, operative in the school environment where so much 
effort is given to forming them. The problem is essentially 
a home problem and only by cooperative effort^ can the 
school assist here. ' Suggested standards of behavior are 
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given for the kindergarten and Grades I, II, and III in 
the Joint Report of the Committee on Health Problems in 
Bdueation.^® 

Health skills are acquired later than habits. They rep- 
resent conscious eJfforts to attain some facility. Thus chew- 
ing one’s food thoroughly may be considered a habit but 
selecting proper food from a variety of items is a health 
skill. Health skills can be checked as readily as health 
habits or other standard performances. One gains in health 
skills from year to year. The desire to perfect them comes 
from the acquirement of favorable attitudes toward health 
and rests upon some knowledge of health. There are no 
standards for this group of skills. The accomplishments in 
this direction should be standardized. 

Health knowledge and attitudes are to be emphasized 
chiefly in the junior and senior high school but even in the 
upper grades these phases are to be introduced and atti- 
tudes fostered, of course, from the very beginning of 
school. 

The health knowledge taught in the grades should be 
organized around the interests of the boys and girls who 
are to learn it. Training for teams, getting, ready for camp- 
ing and hiking experiences, the hygiene of numerous activ- 
ities such as swimming, skating, and running, afford a rich 
background for the organization of instruction in foods, 
sleep, air, sunshine, play, mental hygiene, colds, infections, 
and numerous other topics. It should be clear, of course, 
that no artificial division of habits, skills, facts, and atti- 
tudes is suggested here. Some knowledge of health will be 
taught in the kindergarten and in the health examination, 
and some skills will be formed in the sixth grade. Again, 
it may be noted that education does not go in water-tight 
compartments. It is meant, however, that relative emphases 

22 Health Education; A Program for Public Bchools and Teacher 
Training Ii^t%tutionhf 1924, pp. 90-94. 
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should be given to certain age groups in accordance with 
interests and capacities. Suggestions for topics in a course 
of study in health are given in the Report of the Joint 
Committee previously referred to. These suggestions are 
on pages 89 to 124 of that report. 

The supervisor in charge of the teaching of health in 
the school should utilize all the available and appropriate 
sources in the school for health lessons. Too much should 
not be asked of other departments and the unique and char- 
acteristic contributions of history, geography, or physical 
education should not be lost or diverted for health purposes. 
The supervisor can render the greatest service by stim- 
ulating the enthusiasm of classroom teachers for health 
instruction and providing facilities for improving their 
skill and knowledge. 

It is recommended in the Report on Health Education 
by the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
that the supervisor be responsible for the following : 

1. Providing teachers with the best known definite standards 
and tests of child health, teaching the use of same, and 
methods of evaluating results of work. 

2. Assisting teachers to analyze the health needs of their 
classes, so as to produce positive results in actions, both 
through correlation of health instruction with the total 
of instruction, and through effective use of special methods, 
as weighing, inspection, etc. 

3. Arranging extension courses in subject matter, to be given 
by those specialists in the school system or the community, 
best fitted to help the teachers. 

4. Anticipating teachers’ needs for materials of instruction, 
books, charts, supplies, etc., supplying same and stimulating 
inventiveness in use of experiments, trips, etc. 

5. Arranging for interschool visits to teachers who are carry- 
ing on successful health teaching and for conference with 
these teachers. 

6. Working out for her department definitely stated objectives, 
giving demonstration and lessons when needed. 
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Equipment for health education. The two divisions of 
health education, called health service and health teaching, 
constitute two lines of endeavor through which the school 
seeks to maintain wholesome conditions in the school, to 
detect variations from the normal and to correct remediable 
conditions, and to teach health. Desirable equipment, facil- 
ities, and procedure in these divisions may be outlined as 
follows : 

I. To provide a hygienic school plant 

1. School building, fireproof type, with modern con- 
struction in lighting, heating, ventilation, lavatories, 
seating, etc. 

2. Adequate school grounds — a minimum of eight acres 
for elementary school; a minimum of one hundred 
square feet per child.^® 

3. Drinking fountains in corridors of school and on play- 
ground. 

4. Toilet paper, soap, hot water, and paper towels in all 
schools. 

IL To maintain a hygienic school plant 

1. Daily cleaning of school building with frequent scrub- 
bing and mopping. 

2. Repair of torn blinds, broken seats, hand rails, and 
other equipment. 

3. Painting and decorating to remove defacing marks of 
all kinds. 

4. Special attention to lavatories and toilets. 

5. Boards and chalk trays should be cleaned to remove 
all dust. Occasoinal washing will be necessary. 

m. To organize and conduct a hygienic program 

1. Length of school day should be considered. There 
is considerable expert opinion in favor of the single 
session. Warrington of Leipsic (Zeitschrift fiir Tuber- 
culose, April, 1926) finds that prolonged school hours 

23 G. D. Strayer and N. E. Englehardt Standards for Memenia/ry 
School (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1923). See also J. E. Williams, Principles of Physical 
Education (W. B. Saunders Co., 1927), Ch. ix.. 
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lower resistance to infection. ^‘Keeping still and keep- 
ing well do not go hand in hand” and when home 
work is included, the growing child has a long con- 
fining day. He concludes that four hours should be 
the maximum for the elementary school and five hours 
for the upper grades, with no home work. 

2. Recess period in middle of morning for a minimum 
of fifteen minutes. 

3. After-school play periods out of doors should be or- 
ganized. 

4. Individual pencils should be used. 

5. Books should be selected with reference to paper, 
size of type, and page arrangement. 

6. Management of classes should be such as to permit 
of freedom of movement of individuals. Self-discipline 
should be sought. 

7. After-school work for disciplinary purposes should 
be avoided as far as possible. To punish children by 
writing outlines after school is over, when they should 
be out of doors playing games or engaging in creative 
work, is a physiological sin of the first magnitude. 

IV. To provide for health examination of children 

1. A room in the school where examinations may be 
made. This should have a linear space of at least 
twenty-four feet so that tests of vision may be made. 

2. The floor should be marked with painted lines to facili- 
tate eye tests, 

3. Rattan couch for examination of the child in reclining 
condition. 

4. Table and chairs for examiners and assistants. 

5. Wooden tongue depressors. 

6. Sanitary waste disposal can. 

7. Examining instruments such as stethoscope, aeumeter, 
watch, etc., will be the personal property of the ex- 
aminer. 

V. To provide facilities for first aid 

1. The examination room may be used for first aid 
services. 

2. The room should contain the following: 

Furniture 
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Two eouelies (rattan) 

One table 

Two chairs (wood) 

Closet 

Four woolen blankets 
Two hot-water bags 
One ice bag 
Two granite basins 
One dozen clean towels 
Splints for broken bones 
Medicine ease 
Iodine or naercuroehrome 
Aromatic spirits of ammonia 
Toothache plasters 
Bicarbonate of soda 
Alcohol 
Mustard 
Olive oil 

Clinical thermometer 
Surgical case 
Sterile absorbent cotton 
Sterile gauze 
Sterile bandages 
Zinc oxide adhesive plaster 
Sterile vaseline in tubes 
Tincture of iodin. 

Dressing forceps 
Surgical scissors 
Safety pins 

Book on the treatment of emergencies 

Measurement of results in health education. In super- 
vision of the plant, the results are to be measured in effec- 
tiveness with which the sanitation of the environment is 
maintained. The Strayer-Englehardt Score Card®^ for 
school buildings represents one method for measurement in 
supervision, although it deals mainly with standards of 
construction. 

Results in supervision of the health of school children 


24 G. D. Strayer and N. L. Englehardt, 030. cit. 
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are to be expressed in terms of the correction of defects 
secured, the morbidity rates of communicable disease and 
the extent of protective inoculations. The following from 
the Lynn School Survey shows relatively worthless health 
examinations: ‘‘Neither the Commissioner of Health nor 
the Superintendent* of Schools knows how many corrections 
have been secured.’’ 

The percentage of corrections is not always an accurate 
standard of measurement because detection of the more 
remediable cases by one examiner may result in apparently 
better work due to neglect of cases more difficult to treat. 
The problem here is illustrated by the following from the 
Baltimore School Survey : 


Physical Defects Reported in 1913 


Ex- 

aminers 

Eye 

Strain 

Pedi- 

cu- 

losis 

Teeth 

Ade- 

noids 

Men- 

tal 

Defi- 

ciency 

Ton- 

sils 

Mal- 

nu- 

trition 

Rhe- 

nitis 

Ble- 

phar- 

itis 

Ade- 

nitis 

A-B.... 

404 

132 

970 

781 

122 



147 



C-D... 


1,192 

795 

1,401 

■ 

1,505 

B 

418 

138 

7 

E-F..,. 

322 

365 

1,274 

433 

■ 

244 

310 




G-H. .. 


521 



33 

675 

27 


216 

25 

W 

187 



495 

■ 



106 


168 


I-J with 108 cases of pediculosis, 827 cases of tonsils, and 
495 eases of adenoids record 168 cases of adenitis while C-D 
with 1,192 cases of pediculosis, 1,505 cases of tonsils, and 1,401 
of adenoids, record only 7 eases of adenitis. In 1913, the Q^-H 
team was most efficient in securing cures and improvements. 

25 Report of the Survey of the Schools of Lyrm^ Massachusetts 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927), p. 314. 

Baltimore School Survey, Vol. 2 (1920-21), pp. 260-261. 
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They record only 27 cases of malnutrition, 33 eases of mental 
deficiency, 70 cases of eye strain, and 25 eases of adenitis. 
These represent eases in the present organization of health care 
of children that are difficult to cure or improve. In comparison 
with other defects in their group they have reported a high pro- 
portion of tonsil and adenoid eases. These, by operation, can be 
called cured. The efficiency of any medical inspector and nurse 
must be measured in part, therefore, in terms of the kind of cases 
recorded as defective. 

The prevalence of eommnnicable disease in a school is a 
limited measurement of the effectiveness of health supervi- 
sion. Severity of an epidemic in one locality may make the 
health work in one place compare unfavorably with that 
in another that for some reason has missed the infection. 
All the elements in epidemiology are not known and hence 
no single standard such as morbidity rate alone is fair. The 
supervisor of health and physical education will wish to 
determine, if possible, why any one school shows more 
cases of communicable disease than another. The difference 
in geographical distribution of communicable disease is 
indicated in the illustration on page 652. 

The effectiveness of health protection through immuniza- 
tion measures is well shown by comparison of vaccination 
against smallpox and the occurrence of smallpox, and the 
use of Schick tests and toxin-antitoxin and the prevalence 
of diphtheria. 

The value of smallpox vaccination is indicated by numer- 
ous reports.^’' The effectiveness of protective measures in 
combating diphtheria is shown in a striking way by the 
work of the New York State Department of Health at Au- 
burn, New York. In 1922, a campaign was started to 
immunize the child population of Auburn against diphthe- 
ria by the use of toxin-antoxin. In that year (1922) Au- 
burn, a city of 35,000, had 97 cases and 13 deaths. The 

27 J. F. Williams, Personal Bygiene Applied (W. B. Saunders Co., 
third edition, 1928). 
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following table shows the morbidity and mortality in 
diphtheria for two years preceding and five years after 
this work: 


DiPHTHEBIA IN AUBUBN 


Yeai 

Cases 

Deaths 

1920 

104 

17 

1921 

131 

14 

1922 

97 

13 

1923 

47 

4 

1924 

22 

1 

1925 

20 

0 

1926 

8 

0 

1927 to Oct. 1st 

9 

0 


Measurement of the results of teaching health knowledge 
is relatively easy, but it is extremely difScult to test habits, 
skills, and attitudes. The Gates-Strang Health Knowledge 
Test is one of the best scales for scoring results in. the 
field of health knowledge. Devices for measuring habits 
and skills are numerous but without objective quality. 
Health-habit records, score cards, and score marks are 
characterized by a high degree of unreliability. Attitudes 
are to be measured in terms of conduct but there is little 
objective procedure for this available at the present time. 

The Report^® of the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education suggests the following methods : 

1. Keeping daily records, score cards, etc., upon which health- 
habit performance is regularly checked, throughout the year. 

2. Keeping daily records for a short period of time, say a 
we^, at the beginning and end of each tenn, with com- 
parison of results. 


-8 GdieS’Strdng Health Knov>ledge Test (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926). 

-^Health Education, op. (At., p. 151. 
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3. Comparison of weiglit records, illness records, attendance 
records, and other objective evidence of the child^s state 
of health, with his habit records, to serve as a partial check 
on his accuracy in reporting. It must be understood that 
such records are only a partial cheek in health-habit per- 
formances. For example, a child may perform all health 
habits regularly, and still remain underweight if there is 
some underlying cause for the condition of malnutrition. 

4. Observation and questions by the teacher in school, for 
example, in the lunch room, on the playground, and during 
home visits. 

5. Child^s report at end of semester regarding how he has 
improved.®® 

Difficulties encountered in health education. In super- 
vision of the plant, the common faulty conditions are gen- 
eral — ^lack of cleanliness of floors, desks, and equipment- 
The toilets need particular attention, as a rule, to secure a 
decent standard of cleanliness and freedom from defacing 
marks. In schools where running hot water is not available 
for washing the hands, the lavatories are usually in a very 
unsanitary condition. Hot water, soap, and towels tend to 
improve not only the sanitary condition of the place, but, 
what is more important, hygienic practice. 

In supervision of the child’s health there are many handi- 
caps. They may be listed as follows : 

1. Lack of a standardization clinic for all medical examiners 
to secure uniform diagnoses. 

2. Absence of parents or parent from the examination. 

3. Overcrowding of the schedule in -examinations giving a 
superficial result. 

4. Failure to interest the cooperative effort of children due to 
faulty methods in procedure. 

5. Cataloguing of defects but no effective means for treatment 
and no adequate follow-up. 

6. Failure of teachers to know, to recognize, and to report 
early signs of disease in children. 

30 “Beport of the Lake Mohawk Conference,” A Project in Junior- 
High School No. 2, Trenton, N. J., 1922. 
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In health teaching the one error of outstanding signif- 
icance is the teacher’s failure to recognize the unique pur- 
pose of health instruction. Commonly she regards health 
lessons as things to be learned and fails to illustrate, em- 
phasize, and require thorough-going practice. Reaction 
against the old methods of anatomy and physiology is 
justified but the modern emphasis on nutrition and mental 
hygiene may be just as academic. 

Keeping up with the literature of health education. 
The following titles are selected from an extensive list, as 
the most valuable ; 


General References 

Akdress, J. M., Sealth Education in Rural Schools (Houghton 
Mi£9in Co., 1919). 

f The Teaching of Hygiene in the Grades (Houghton 

Miffin Co., 1918). 

Baker, S. J., Child Hygiene (Harper & Bros., 1925). 

Dansdill, T., Health Training in Schools (National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York, 1923). 

Wn^riAMS, J. F., Hygiene and Sanitation (W. B. Saunders Co., 
1927). 

y Personal Hygiene Applied (W. B. Saunders Co., third 

edition, 1928). 

Supervision of the School Plant 

Ayres, M., Williams, J. F., and Wood, T. D., Healthful Schools 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918). 

Dresslar, F. B., School Hygiene (Macmillan Co., 1913), 

Rapeer, L. W., Education Hygiene (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1915). 


Supervision of the ChiWs Hecdth 

Morrisok, W. R., and Chekoweth, L. B., Normal and Ele- 
mentary Diagnosis (Lea & Febiger, 1928). 

Wood, T. D., and Rowell, H. G., Health Through Prevention 
and Control of Disease (World Book Co., 1926). 
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— , Health Supervision amd Medical Inspection of Schools 
(W. B. Saunders Co., 1927). 


* Health Teaching Texts 

Bigelow, M. A., and Broadhuest, J., Health for Everyday 
Series (Silver, Burdette & Co., 1925). 

Cobb, W. F., Graded Outlines in Hygiene (World Book Co., 
1922). 

Emerson, C. P., and Betts, Gr . H., Hygiene and Health Series 
(Bobbs Merrill Co., 1919). 

O^Shea, M. V., and EIellogg, J. H., The Everyday Health Series 
(Tbe Macmillan Co., 1922), and The Health Series of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene (The Macmillan Co., 1915). 

Ritchie, G. W., and Caldwell, G. L., Hygiene Series (World 
Book Co., 1920). 

Williams, J. F., and Dansdill, T., Wholesome Living (B. F. 
Sanborn Co., 4 vols.. In press). 

Criteria for evaluating texts. There are many different 
standards for evaluation of school texts. The following, 
based on the recommendations of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, are 
proposed : 

I. The underlying philosophy 

1. Views health as a function of the body; a means and 
not an end. 

2. Recognizes the essential unity of man and therefore 
stresses mental and social aspects of health as well as 
the physical. 

3. Considers health as basic in the development of in- 
dividuals and therefore the study of health an integral 
part of general education, 

II. The educational and health aims 

1. Recognizes the basic character of habits, skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes in all aspects of health education. 

2. Emphasizes the positive aspect in all work and teach- 
ing, for example, correction of defects, not only dis- 
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eovery of them; the development of power, not only 
determination of strength. 

3. Stimulates pupils to regard health of the individual 
as an important and related aspect of compaunity and 
national health. 

III. The subject matter 

1. Emphasizes sound physiological concepts developed in 
relation to the essential factual knowledge in hygiene, 
sanitation, and nutrition. 

2. Avoids emotional and propagandistic type of un- 
scientific writing. 

3. Stresses the need for individual effort. 

4. Places first things first; attention, therefore, to relative 
values. 

5. Correlates with school, play, and home life of the 
child. 

6. Organizes material to provide progression from grade 
to grade, and avoids the repetition of old and useless 
material in new forms. 

IV. Adapted to pupils^ ahilitiesy interests, and needs 

1. Recognizes that children are not interested in health 
but in livuig experiences. 

2. Selects material to conform to the range of interests 
and abilities of children. 

3. Stresses the facts, habits, skills, and attitudes most 
needed by children in living finely. 

4. Uses a vocabulary suitable to age of children for 
whom written. 

V. Adapted to teachers^ needs 

1. Provides vital material for teaching. 

2. Recognizes that most elementary school teachers need 
assistance in health teaching and therefore supplies 
an adequate manual which will give: 

(a) Additional scientific material 

(b) Correlation procedures 

(c) Teaching devices and suggestions 

(d) References to suitable material 

3. Serves as a guide by which the teacher may judge 
other health material. 

4. Fosters freedom and initiative on the part of the 
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teacher without neglecting to supply procedures and 
sources for the untrained teacher, 

VI. Mechanical make-up of the text 

1. Durability of book. 

2. Mechanics of book — paper, print, spaces, margins, 
topics, size, and weight. 

3. Illustrations — ^number, color, artistic values, health 
values. 

4. Index and table of contents. 

5. Economy and expense. 

Valuable material for teaching health may be secured 
from the American Child Health Association, New York 
City; Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 525 West 120th Street, New York City; American 
Posture League, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City; Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, New York City; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City ; State De- 
partments of Health ; State Tuberculosis Associations ; 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; 
and numerous other private or public organizations. 

Courses of study in health are available in syllabi of 
many public schools. Prom one point of view, the course 
of study in health should grow out of the life activities in 
schools. On the other hand, much of the essential health 
information arranged in courses of study will be found in 
the following: 

1. Course of Study, Series No. 27. Health Education for 
Kindergarten and Grades I to IV. Series No. 43, Grades V 
and VI. Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California, 
1922. 

2. Course of Study in Health Instruction, Elementary Schools. 
Detroit Pubhe Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 1923. 

3. Course of Study in School Health. State Department of 
Public Instruction. Harrisburg, Penna. 1922. 
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SI These fifty books for the health educator have been selected 
by a group of graduate professional students for a professional 
library. 
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American Journal of Public Health and the Nation’s Health 
(American Public Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City). 

American Physical Education Review (American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, Springfield, Mass.). 

Discobolus (525 West 120th Street, New York City). 

Hygeia (535 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 111.). 

Journal of the American Medical Association (535 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 111.). 

Journal of Social Hygiene (American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City). 

Mental Hygiene (27 Columbia Street, Albany, New York). 
Mind and Body (Mind and Body Publishing Co., New Ulm, 
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New York City). 

Supervision op Physical Education 

General statement of major problems in supervision of 
physical education. Prom the discussion on pages 622 to 
628 it appears that health education and physical educa- 
tion are concerned with different immediate objectives. 
Whereas the former points directly toward health values, 
the latter is concerned mainly with educational outcomes. 
The former is essentially a conservative, protective, and 
guarding function in the school; the latter is primarily a 
developmental, discovering, adventurous, and expressive 
function. Other significant contrasts might be made but 
it is sufficient to note that although health education con- 
stantly seeks to guard health, physical education at appro- 
priate times may risk health to secure other objectives. 
Thus feats of physical courage may result in broken bones, 
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sprains, and lacerations. In general, however, the objec- 
tives of physical education are to be attained without loss 
of health and in fact with added increments of organic 
power and function. This is as it should be. Therefore, 
physical education should seek to surround its activities with 
those reasonable safeguards that will protect all from in- 
jury so far as possible and will select for activities of varied 
intensity those suited by the varied capacities repre- 
sented. 

It should be noted in consideration of these two phases 
of education that the children participating in the program 
of health education are conscious of the health values to 
be attained and are to be expected to become interested in 
ways and means of improving strength, gaining control, 
and developing abilities. On the other hand, although 
supervisors are rightly alert regarding the hygienic and 
sanitary implications of the activities of physical educa- 
tion, the children participating have other incentives, are 
driven by urges and desires of nature. Hence the supervi- 
sory safeguards are of no immediate concern to the 
participants. 

The main problems in supervision of physical education, 
then, are supervision of the physical condition of the child, 
and the condition of the environment, matters of concern 
to the supervisor and of little importance to children ; and 
provision and supervision of a program, items of great 
concern to children. In these two lines of effort, methods 
of work and of teaching are of prime interest. While these 
two aspects represent the chief problems in supervision, 
seeking healthful and wholesome conditions for activity, 
and activity conducted to secure developmental and edu- 
cational results, the supervisor operates best in intimate 
contact and cooperation with those immediately responsible 
for health outcomes and those responsible for educational 
outcomes in general. 
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The objectives of physical education in the elementary 
grades. Physical education at different times and places 
has been made to serve militaristic, selfish, and antisocial 
purposes. The ten-minutes-a-day calisthenics o£ the public 
schools has been a pauperized program from the beginning, 
the bare shreds of activity for keeping children awake in 
an enterprise often conceived narrowly and executed in 
dullness. If education is regarded as a corrective agency, 
intended to save man from his evil nature, directed with 
set customs and traditions in mind, then such an antiseptic 
program is well suited to secure sterilized results. But if 
it is considered a developmental agency, offering opportu- 
nities for the child to realize the most in his possibilities, 
helping him toward his best accomplishments, expansive 
rather than restrictive in character, then the physical edu- 
cation program will be shaped to serve such view. 

The objectives of physical education have been stated 
briefly on page 625. Some extension of that discussion is 
necessary at this time.®^ 

The ohjeciwes of organic development. Children in large 
numbers lack vitality. Aside from the influence of heredity, 
the only source of vitality is the development of the vital 
organs. This must be accomplished in childhood. There 
is little to be done in this direction in adult life. Because 
of the nature of organic systems, developmental and phys- 
iological, the use of the small muscles of the arms, neck, 
and legs has little effect on organic activity. Function of 
the vital organs is stimulated through activity involving 
the use of the larger muscles of the hip-joint and trunk. 
Movements in the aisles of the classroom are usually about 
as helpful toward organic development as sitting in seats 
and waving palm-leaf fans. Children must have activity 

32 The objectives of physical education have been more fully dis- 
cussed in Principles of Physical Bducationy by Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams (W. B. Saunders Co., 1927). 
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The heavier shading indicates more of the porticufor 
activity in Q grade 


DISTRIBUTION OP ACTIVITIES IN GRADES I-VI 

really calling into function the organs of life, or these 
organs will remain undeveloped. Running, jumping, climb- 
ing, twisting, turning, hanging, and like forms are the 
representative types of developmental activities. The 
above figure shows the distribution of activities in the first 
six grades, based on interests and favorable to organic 
development.^® 

The objectives of muscular shill. The interest in motor 
skill varies at different age periods. It is practically absent, 
as such, in the first two grades and is very strong in the fifth 
and sixth grades. The teaching of skills is related directly, 
however, to after-school participation. The school periods 
in physical education should be organized to teach many 
activities that will function in the child ^s life. It is impor- 
tant to tie the school and after-school life closely together. 

53 J. F, Williams, The Orgcmization and Administration of Phys- 
ical Education (The Macmillan Co., 1922). 
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Skills, therefore, that function in life either as utility ac- 
complishments or as aesthetic and recreative values, are the 
skills to teach. Other views must justify themselves in 
terms of worth while educational outcomes. Unusual and 
esoteric skills, often the peculiar hobby of the teacher, have 
no place in the school. Ability to thrust the left arm up- 
ward and the right arm sideward is about as useful as 
ability to wiggle the ears. But skills of a utilitarian kind, 
as running, hanging, climbing, lifting, carrying, and of 
recreative and self -satisfying character, as swimming, 
dancing, and numerous other plays, are the objectives here. 

Childhood Youth Adult Life 



The Extent of Life 

THE VIEW PORTRAYED THAT PLAY BELONGS TO CHILDREN AND NOT 

TO “serious-minded ADULTS^^ 


The oljectives in attitudes toward play. Children have 
an urge to play. It is natural. It impells them to its forms. 
Relatively prominent in childhood, this incentive grows 
less with age. At one time it was believed that play be- 
longed to childhood, but that youth and adulthood should 
be given to work. This view could be diagrammed as shown 
above. 

Not only the experiences of efiScient living, the researches 
of physiologic and psychologic science, but also the chang- 
ing philosophy of the day demand that we reconstruct the 
rectangle of life. Play should be so fostered in school 
that boys and girls come to believe in it, not <is mere fool- 
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ing, not as wasted time, not as something permitted and 
disapproved, but as something worth while, promising, and 
altogether to be desired. The following diagram would then 
more accurately represent the attitude to be developed. 


The 

Intensity 
of ^ 
Life 


TKE VIEW PORTRAYED THAT PLAY IS A PART OF LIVING AT ALL AGES 

The oijeciives in standards. Since physical activities are 
not conducted apart from the reactions of children to nu- 
merous social and moral standards of immense importance 
to society, it is important to state that all the activities of 
physical education involving responses of individuals to 
manners, morals, and social conventions be conducted to 
secure their acceptance. Standards vary from time to time 
and place to place. The teaching of standards is best done 
when brought to individual consciousness and when they 
are adopted by the group and individuals. Transmitted by 
the teacher, set up by the teacher, they become effective 
when taken over by the children. Any compulsion by the 
teacher without active cooperation by the children is apt 
to result in utter neglect of the standards except in those 
instances in which the teacher’s compulsion is present. 
There is enough experience on this point to make clear the 
emphasis. 

The program of physical education. The realization of 
the objectives in organic development, muscular skills, 


Childhood Youth Adult Life 



The Extent of Life 
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recreative attitudes, and social and moral standards re- 
quire a program. The program has four aspects: (1) the 
activities, (2) the facilities in time and place, (3) factors 
controlling the activities, and (4) the leadership in teach- 
ing and supervision. 

The activities. The activities are to be selected with ref- 
erence to the nature of children and the needs of human 
society. *The needs of children arise out of the growth and 
developmental changes of young people. The needs of 
human society are the visualized objectives of social groups 
in precise political organizations. Thus, while the biological 
needs of children of different nations will be very much 
alike, the social needs in a monarchy will be quite unlike 
those in a democracy. The activities in the figure on page 
670 are* selected to meet the needs of American boys and 
girls. 

If there is generous allowance for these activities, less 
time will be needed for the purely corrective features of 
the program formerly so prominent. Some corrective work 
will be needed, however, by certain individuals, but to 
secure results it will be necessary to have individual cor- 
rective diagnosis and treatment. Treating these defective 
cases in groups where marked differences exist in defect 
and in individual is both unscientific and wasteful of much 
effort. 

There are six divisions into which the activities may be 
divided. 

1. Individual gymnastics. These activities are to be 
provided for those children in need of corrective exercises 
for growth or developmental defects. Expert teachers are 
needed for this section of the program.®^ 

2. Play. Play out-of-doors is the immemorial way of 
education for children. Nature has employed it for thou- 
sands of years. The organization and supervision of its 


s^L. C. Drew, Individual Gymnastics (Lea & Febiger, 1922). 
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forms are essential to meet modern environmental condi- 
tions and to secure outcomes in conduct that are serviceable 
to modern society.®® 

3. Dancing and dramatic activities. The folk, national, 
athletic, clog, and natural dancing provide a rich source in 
expressive, rhythmic interests. Dancing should be objec- 
tive and expressive, wholly devoid of self-consciousness and 
pose. Ballet and other very artificial forms that at times 
creep into the program should be avoided. 

4. Self -testing activities. Many of the games are self- 
testing. Tag is an old form of testing both runner and 
^‘it.’’ Various stunts are included in this part of the 
program.®® 

5. Fundamental skills. Skills in throwing, climbing, 
hanging, running, jumping, lifting, and carrying should 
be taught in relation to activities that employ them. Thus, 
throwing in such games as dodge ball, climbing in use of 
the ropes, hanging in various positions, running in tag 
games, carrying (5th and 6th grades) in fireman’s carry, 
lifting (5th and 6th grades) in life-saving methods, etc., 
are typical. The tremendous number of movements that 
man must make in ordinary life offers the justification for 
teaching throughout the schools the proper form and execu- 
tion of functional skills.®^ 

6. Out-of-door camping activities. Out-of-door camping 
and hiking offer a wide field through excursions, picnics, 
and camping trips for teaching numerous useful and 
educative motor activities. For the upper grades of the 
elementary school, the recreational clubs and camping or- 
ganizations provide vital forms of physical education. The 


35 J. Lee, Play in Education (The Macmillan Co., 191(5). Bee also 
J. M. Tyler, Growth and Education (Houghton Mijfflin Co., 1907). 

36 M. Rodgers, A Handbook of Stunts (The Macmillan Co., 1928). 

37 J. p. Williams, Principles of Physical Education (W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1927), p. 256. 
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Boy Scouts of America are at present conducting a re- 
search as a preliminary step to establishing a younger-boy 
program. This is evidence of the importance of this t3rpe 
of activity for elementary children. 

The facilities in time and place. The activities of the 
program require time and place. The tragic results of the 
Physical Training Conference at Boston in 1889 are seen 
to-day in the general pauperization of facilities for physical 
education. Many schools are rapidly extending facilities 
and in some cities every elementary school built has a 
gymnasium and playground as an essential part of the 
plant. 

1. Time. “ Over the country the practice in elementary 
schools is a minimum of twenty minutes a day of straight 
physical education, not counting recess. When recess is 
organized and included, thirty minutes a day is the rule.” 

Thirty minutes a day is inadequate if nothing more is 
provided. Elementary children need from four to five 
hours of vigorous activity daily. The school program can 
not provide this but with a playground as part of the 
school plant, activities after school can be organized in 
relation to the instruction given to the children in the 
school periods of physical education.®* In short, the pro- 
gram of activities after school is a kind of measure of 
the worth of the program as a whole. 

2. Place. The space requirement has been stated else- 
where in this chapter. It is sufficient here to call attention 
to space requirements for typical activities. 

88 “A Study of the Status of Physical and Health Education in 
the State of New Jersey,” State Department of Education, Now 
Jersey, 1927. 

SB Out of 164 replies to a question submitted by the Bureau of 
Education to school superintendents, 143 reported that playgrounds 
were being provided in connection with all new school buildings. 
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Space Req^tibed fob Games 



Players 

Space Needed 

Space 
per Player 

Ring games 

30-40 

625 sq. ft. 

18 sq. ft. 

Tag games 

30-40 

1,400 “ “ 

40 “ 

Dodge ball 

30-40 

2,000 “ 

50 “ “ 

Vollev ball 

20 

1,650 “ “ 

80 « 

Captain ball 

20 

2,275 “ “ 

113 “ “ 

Playground ball . . . 

20 

4,900 “ 

245 “ “ 


The factors controlling the a-ctivities. Many factors con- 
dition the program. Too frequently inadequate programs 
are excused on the basis of inadequate facilities. If there 
are no playgrounds, no gymnasia, no play rooms, the ex- 
cuse may he Yalid, but a program limited to the classroom 
is not educationally defensible.'*® 

In addition to facilities, activities must be selected in 
relation to sex, age, and individual diJBEerences. 

1. Sex. Boys and girls after the fourth grade should he dif- 
ferentiated. Structural and functional differences in the 
sexes require this adaptation. 

2. Age. Selection of activities with respect to age is indicated 
in the figure on page 666. 

3. Individual differences. Handicapped children require ac- 
tivities selected with reference to their needs and capacities. 
The physical fitness of the child conditions the activities 
in which he may be permitted to engage. This fitness is 
determined by the physical examination. 

The leadership in teaching and supervision. The pro- 
gram of suitable activities selected for the values of the 
activities in relation to children’s needs and the needs of 
society, limited according to sex, age, individual differences, 
time and place, require leadership so that children may 
experience desirable outcomes. Since much of the program 

40 C. W. Hetherington, A School Program of Physical Edvcation 
(World Book Co., 1922). 
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must be under the direct teaching of the classroom teacher, 
it is essential for proper educational results that these 
teachers have adequate training in professional schools and 
competent supervision in service. 

Special problems in supervision of physical education. 
It is exceedingly difficult to supervise teachers of physical 
education who have only a practice and a method. They 
lack a why! The reasons for organic development, the im- 
portance of initiative, the worth while character of func- 
tional skills, the changing character of physical education 
due to increase in leisure time — ^these and other questions 
find the teacher too often uninformed. The easy way in 
teaching activities is to command an exercise and secure 
perfunctory performance. The more difficult thing is to 
seek constantly for self-discipline through the ideas that 
are taught in relation to activities that require self-control, 
to seek thoroughgoing participation when criticism of 
others tends to retard expression, to seek self-criticism of 
performance when so much of educational method, both lay 
and professional, teaches children to cover unworthy per- 
formance by an excuse or alibi. 

Clearly the supervision of the teacher of physical educa- 
tion must deal with these handicaps. The teacher must be 
taught, shortcomings removed as far as possible, and the 
ideal of supervision in which the supervisor helps the 
teacher to help the children is clearly sought. To this end 
the problem must be particularized in terms of the needs 
of the teachers. 

Kinds of teachers in physical education. In the main, 
there are two kinds of teachers — one has little or no train- 
ing in physical education, is a general classroom teacher, 
and is without much ability and often little interest in 
this direction; the other is the special teacher of physical 
education who has had a major in the subject in normal 
school or university. The needs of the teachers vary. 
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In helping the general teacher, the supervisor should en- 
deavor especially to save the teacher's time because of the 
many demands made by the supervision of special sul- 

The general teacher may be helped through general meet- 
ings held for the purpose of interpreting to them the rea- 
sons for the things they are asked to do, to acquaint them 
with aims and objectives, to outline plans and programs, 
to instruct them in procedures or organization when special 
events, as motor-ability tests, or special days, such as field 
days, pageants, or demonstrations, are to be held. 

In addition to general meetings for the elementary 
teacher, there will be need to hold in the individual school 
special meetings for special purposes. These may be to 
strengthen the teaching in a certain school, to set up an ex- 
perimental program, to arrange for testing certain children, 
and other legitimate educational endeavor. 

The special teachers should be called into conference in 
relation to specific problems. Thus, the junior or senior 
high-school teachers may be convened to consider the par- 
ticular problems of their own field. 

These conferences with teachers shoxdd seek constantly to 
perfect organization, to improve familiarity and skill with 
subject matter, and to secure efiEective and efficient admin- 
istration of the program, records, and reports. But the 
machinery itself must not become the end; it is justified 
as machinery only as it remains functional and a means to 
the end. Thus, the supervisor should always be alert to 
help interpret the whole plan for physical education in 
terms of the aim, objective, and results actually accom- 
plished. 

Methods of teaching will vary greatly in the schools of 

41 The term special subjects should not he used because of its 
connotation. It is used here to denote a relationship that exists 
in many schools. 
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any city but the prevailing method will tend to reflect the 
emphasis indicated by the supervisor. If the supervisor 
indicates that discipline, obedience, accuracy in movements, 
Inhibition, etc., are outstanding objectives, then formal, 
stilted, military-like method will prevail. If, on the con- 
trary, it is deemed wise to aim for initiative, self-control, 
self-discipline, interest in wholesome activities, functional 
skills for the life now possible for children, then informal, 
free, self-selected, and self-directed programs will be in- 
creasingly made available as children grow in such abili- 
ties. There is in this statement no sharp line drawn be- 
tween formal and informal method in physical education. 
Some activities should be conducted more formally than 
others but the vital point in the matter is the recognition 
that the formality employed is used for the purpose of or- 
ganization of the activity; it serves no legitimate purpose 
beyond the important one of having the activity go on with 
desirable educational outcomes uppermost. 

Whole or part method of teaching serial types of activi- 
ties should be studied by supervisors because there is as 
yet no clear indication of the preferred way. Some work 
by Sheffield in teaching swimming and by Colby in teach- 
ing dancing shows a superiority for the whole method, but 
more experimentation is needed to establish or disprove 
the tentative results obtained. 

If it is understood that method will vary in accordance 
with the results desired it should be clear that variation in 
procedure will be characteristic of teaching in the different 
grades. Thus in the flrst two grades, the periods should be 
very informal ; in the third and fourth grades more organi- 
zation is desirable ; and in the fifth and sixth grades consid- 
erable organization is required. Increase in organization 
should proceed under the teacher’s stimulus and guidance 
but should come from the children and reflect their pur- 
poses and their plans. There is no royal road to success 
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in this problem. It is marked, however, by familiarity with 
the inner urges of children, thei.r capacities for develop- 
ment, the desirable standards of behavior, and a thorough- 
going conviction that power in any direction or trait is 
fostered by exercise of that power with satisfaction. The 
way to develop self-discipline is to give children an oppor- 
tunity to exercise self-discipline with satisfaction. 

Equipment for physical education. At the sessions of 
the famous Physical Training Conference at Boston in 
1889, school men said in effect, ‘‘We want a physical edu- 
cation in the schools that will require no equipment.” 
They got that for which they asked, with the usual steri- 
lized results that follow an antiseptic demand. There still 
exists too largely the notion that physical education can be 
carried on adequately in a dark hall, a sub-basement room 
off the coal bins, or a meager rocky hillside or swamp land 
behind the school. 

Wherever such standards remain, the clear development 
of modern equipment in modern schools shows how inade- 
quate they are. Modern schools are recognizing that the 
lengthened school term and the enriched general curricu- 
lum bring new demands for equipment in physical educa- 
tion. The old school, as a place where children “learned,” 
is being transformed into the school where children live. 
These newer developments are setting new standards for 
equipment in all the subjects of the school and particularly 
in physical education. The following statements represent, 
then, significant proposals for or points of view regarding 
equipment : 

1. All playgrounds for boys and girls of the elementary school 
should be attached or immediately adjacent to the school. 

2. Strayer and Englehardt^^ recommend sites of four to six 
acres to provide adequate space for outdoor equipment. 

^2 G. D. Strayer and N. L. Englehardt, Standards for EUmentary 
Schools (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1923). 
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The Recreation Congress in 1923 recommended for ele- 
mentary schools a minimum plot of eight acres. 

3. The Recreation Congress of 1923 recommends 200 square 
feet of play space per child, with 100 square feet as the 
absolute minimum ever to be permitted. In this minimum 
Strayer and Englehardt concur. 

4. For rural schools, a plot for a one-room school should not 
be less than two acres; for a two-room school not less than 
three acres; and for a three- and four-room school not less 
than four acres. 

5. Every city elementary school should be constructed to pro- 
vide a gymnasium or covered play space for use in in- 
clement weather. This may be used also as the play room 
for the younger children. 

6. In the gymnasium" there should be a piano or phonograph 
for use 'in rhythm and dances, balance beams, apparatus 
for climbing, hanging, and swinging. Balls, nets and suit- 
able equipment for games should be provided. Mats are 
essential for stunts and tumbling activities. 

7. Every junior high school should have a pool. In school 
buildings for elementary and junior high-school pupils a 
pool should be part of the equipment. 

Measurement of the results. The results of supervision 
should be measured in the improvement of children's per- 
formances. In reading, writing, and other school subjects 
where exact tests are available, it is possible to measure 
with considerable accuracy pupil achievement. In phys- 
ical education, beginnings have been made in developing 
tests, but lack of general use prevents any final deduc- 
tions concerning them. Where the biologic factors are 
considered, however, the contribution of physical education 
to organic and physical development may be evaluated in 
terms of nutrition, strength, lung capacity, chest expan- 
sion, and heart action. There are standard norms for these 
items familiar to the experts who are competent to admin- 
ister them. The items in most tests of accomplishment are : 

43 D, K. Brace, Measuring Motor Ability (A. S. Barnes & Oo., 
1927). 
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1. Height and weight measurements. 

2. Measurements of chest expansion. 

3. Tests of muscular strength, 

4. Tests involving changes in the frequency of the heart. 

5. Tests involving changes in blood pressure evoked by changes 
in position. 

6. Tests based upon changes in blood pressure and heart rate 
evoked by exercise. 

7. Tests of physical proficiency in a varying number of ac- 
tivities. 

These seven groups embody (1) changes in growth and de- 
velopmental modes due to physical education activities, (2) adap- 
tive responses of the circulatory system to physical exercise, and 
(3) accomplishments in the performance of motor acts. 

The following illustrates the items of the type of test used in 
the latter group: 


CENTERVILLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Motor Efficiency Tests 

School Date 

Name Year 

(last name) (first name) 

Age Height W eight 

(jn-s.) (mos.) (ft.) (in.) (pounds) 

Racial Data: Father Mother 

Event Record 

1. Rope Climb 

2. Baseball Throw for Accuracy 

3. Standing Hop, Step, and Jump 

4. Potato Race (50 yd.) 

5. 50-Yard Dash 

Classification plans that measure accomplishment. In 
addition to tests of the types given above, supervisory 
plans for classifying children and reports on progress of 
the activity program are, in a limited way, a measure of 
results. The following form from the excellently organized 
program in Philadelphia indicates this type of rating : 
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SCORE (Suto. of Curricular and Extracurricular ; 

Activities! ' j 138.5 

Form P 18 — School Annual Score Record — School District of Philadelphia 


Games Played 
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Age mms as factors m measurement. In tlie Philadel- 
phia schools well organized age aims are set up for differ- 
ent age groups and accomplishment of these are scored- 
The score made in different schools serves to rank these 
schools or grades within the school. The form used for 
scoring and the age aims from eight to fifteen are given 
on page 682. 


ROOM Class hto. p Class Nff 

N2 29x28x34x H JS 35x15 14 13 t2 H i 

0 9 8 7 6 

r 5 4 3 2 i 

1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — T — 1 — I — > — r’~T I I I 

GRADE 4A 48 5A SB 6*8 6A SB 7A 7A 7A 7- 

1 1 1 1 

A 7B 78 78 8- 

‘ 1 1 1 1 1 » 

A 8A 8A 88 SB 88 


100 

98 

96 



70 

68 

64 

64 

62 

60 


GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF AGE-AIM RESULTS OF A GRADE 
WITH AVERAGE OP THE SCHOOL 

The accomplishment of age aims can be graphically rep- 
resented and comparisons of any grade made with the 
average of Idie school (see the figure above), and of one 
school with another (see figure on page 684) . The organi- 
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zation of procedures of supervision in the Philadelphia 
schools is more advanced than in any other system in the 
United States with which the writer is familiar. 

Measurement of results involved in methods of supervi- 
sion, The methods of supervision of physical education 
may be called the qualitative and quantitative. The quali- 
tative method concerns itself with the help it may give the 
teacher in the selection and organization of material and 



GRAPHIC COMPARISON' OP AGE-AIM RESULTS OP A NUMBER 
OP SCHOOLS 


activities, in the demonstration of activities, in the experi- 
mental procedure of testing materials to be taught, and in 
fostering proper attitudes in the teachers. 

The qualitative method is personal. It requires contact 
of the supervisor with the teacher. It cannot be conducted 
from the ofiSce. It may be casual, in which case it is not 
worth much ; or it may be directed toward definite points. 
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that is, it may be specific. The following, prepared for 
parents and teachers, illustrates the kind of detailed infor- 
mation that all supervisors should seek; 

How TO Judge a Program of Physical EnucATioisr 

Prepared for the Parent-Teachers Association 
of the Lincoln School 

G-eneral observation of a program is not likely to be worth 
much. Detailed, specific looking for certain things is more 
valuable. Some of the questions raised here cannot be answered 
by observation; they involve conferences between teachers and 
parents, checking up on future attitudes and actions, and close 
observation of the pupil. 

I. General Considerations 

1. To what extent is the school and equipment hygienic, 
safe, and sanitary? 

2. Is there adequate time provision for physical educa- 
tional activities? (Some authorities state that ele- 
mentary children need from three to four hours a day 
of activity using the large muscles of the body.) 

3. Is there adequate provision for safeguarding the 
health of children and correcting the faults of growth 
and development? 

4. Are there opportunities in the school for a carry-over 
in the life of the pupil of the activities of the program? 

5. Are the children being studied scientifically with ref- 
erence to their needs, their development, and their 
possibilities ? 

6. What percentage of the children engage in the extra- 
curricular play and recreational activities of the 
school? 

7. Are the teachers of other subjects in the school inter- 
ested in the physical education of your boys and girls? 
Do they dismiss their classes on time when the follow- 
ing is a physical education period? 

8. Are the parents interested in the physical education 
of their boys and girls? Do they seek excuses for their 
children from physical education periods when such 
excuses would not be offered for general classroom 
lessons? 
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II. The Physical Education Program 

1. Are the natural rhythms of early childhood nsed and 
developed Is the desire for dramatic expression given 
wholesome opportunity? Are the desirable instincts 
and impulses of children for motor activity realized? 

2. What motor skills are developed? Will they be used 
in the pupiPs life, now or later? (Note particularly 
swimming, hiking, camping, dancing, and games.) 

3. What opportunities are offered for the development of 
courage and self-reliance, sense of responsibility, good 
sportsmanship, and other social and moral values? 

4. To what extent are artificial and meaningless activi- 
ties carried on? What justification have such? 

5. Does the dancing develop self-consciousness? Is it 
artificial, without meaning, or are there worth while 
ideas and wholesome emotions being expressed? Does 
it contribute to proper forms and controls in social 
relationships? Is the music used of a type to cultivate 
good taste in musical composition? Does this apply 
to social dancing? 

6. Are the activities of the physical education period of a 
kind, and are they so conducted that they will provide 
for physiologic and hygienic results in all the children? 

7. Are the activities selected and taught with reference 
to an erect posture? Is the emphasis in movement 
upward or downward? 

8. Are the children interested and happy? As a result 
of this kind of experience in physical education, will 
the children tend to dislike physical activities ? Or will 
they probably develop a skill in and a love for physical 
activities that will carry over into life? 

9. Are breathing exercises used or are the activities se- 
leeted sufficiently vigorous to produce deep breathing? 

The qualitative method may be directed toward divisions, 
of the program. In this type the supervisor pays attention 
to games, how they are played, participation, time sched- 
ules, selection, associated conditions, etc. Or dancing may- 
be the objective of the supervisor, and music used, types, 
taught, dramatic expression, relation to life activities, etc.,, 
will be examined. 
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Finally, the qualitative approach may be directed to- 
ward aspects of all divisions of the program. One may 
wish to cheek up on the use made of school activities on 
the playground, the organization of recess periods, sports- 
manship in a school, and numerous other items. 

The quantitative method need not be a personal investi- 
gation. It is cojjdlmted from the office and may take sev- 
eral forms.^Bxamination of reports showing school par- 
ticipatiop^ln nonrequired activities, number of teams in a 
school, participation in field days, festivals, and other 
school recreational functions are samples of what may be 
learned through records and reports of physical education 
in a school. Such reports must be viewed relatively; the 
type of school, nationality of children, facilities, and other 
items condition the returns. Quantitatively, however, the 
results of the program in a school may be indicated by 
certain performance tests. Thus, if pools are available, the 
number of pupils who can pass a standard swimming and 
life-saving test^*^ may be employed. Stecher’s Physical 
Ability Scale may be used, Brace’s Scale of Motor Ability, 
Sargent’s Physical Test, Bancroft’s Posture Test, and nu- 
merous other tests of function.^® 

Common errors in teaching physical education and 
suggestions for their correction. Common errors in teach- 
ing physical education arise largely out of traditional prac- 
tice. Acquaintance with the scientific facts should lead to 
correction. 

Dev^elopment of health through calisthenics. This error 
comes from traditional practice that interpreted health in 
terms of muscle effort without recognition of the relation- 
ship of organic development to the natural movements of 

44 N". and L. Sheffield, Universal Swimming Text (A, S. Barnes & 
Co., 1927). 

45 For a complete list of tests, see J. F. Williams, Principles of 
Physical Education (W. B. Saunders Co., 1927). 
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mankind. Substitution of vigorous play forms out-of- 
doors, involving the use of the larger muscles of the body, 
is required. Out-of-doors facilities are available in many 
schools that fail, for a variety of reasons, to make use of 
them. 

Development of posture through calisthenics. This error 
comes from conceiving man’s posture only in terms of 
muscles, ligaments, and bones. In addition to such items, 
it is important to recognize that emotions and ideas are 
vital determining factors in posture. Exercises of the 
most exact mechanical kind taught by a teacher who in- 
spires fear in pupils can never secure other than undesir- 
able postures; some of them are typical of the slave. 

Correction in such matters is to be made by supplement- 
ing the technical, mechanical knowledge of proper bodily 
adjustment with efforts to develop a sense of self-respect, 
personal culture, and belief in self. 

The use of breathing exercises for lung development and 
health. Breathing exercises are one of the most persistent 
fetishes. All the competent, modern physiology teaches 
that there is no need to use breathing exercises to supply 
oxygen, to remove carbon dioxid, or to bring bodily health. 
Physiologically, one’s breathing should go on unconsciously 
as an adjustment of the respiratory mechanism to cellular 
need produced by the activity. Moreover, experimentation 
shows that children in vigorous play and games develop 
larger chests and have a larger lung capacity than children 
participating in formal exercises and breathing exercises. 

. This error is to be corrected by omitting breathing exer- 
cises from the program and including activities sufficiently 
vigorous to secure deep breathing as an accompaniment 
and resultant of the activity. 

The error of overactivity by some children. Although 
vigorous activity adjusted to sex and age is desirable for 
the normal child, special cases require modification of ac- 
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tivity. All children may overdo, even the normals, if social 
pressure is too great and the winning or losing of games 
appears of paramount importance. 

The determination of normals and abnormals is to be 
made by a competent medical examination. Overstimula- 
tion is to be avoided by teaching and supervision that em- 
phasize the recreative and educational aspects of games. 

The teaching of nonfunctional skills and actwities with- 
out either utilitarian or aesthetic relationship to life. One 
of the common errors in physical education is the teaching 
of nonfunctional skills that never lead at any time in the 
child’s life to use outside the school. Such are illustrated 
by mentioning various positions in calisthenics, the mili- 
tary gymnastic posture, absurd use of balls in relays de- 
vised for variety, some foot movements in marching, etc. 

It is suggested that all practice in physical education be 
studied with reference to its form, and retained only as it 
contributes directly to use in life — the child’s life of the 
time and place. 

The error of failing to evaluate the concomitants of 
activities. Children learn the technical aspects of gymnas- 
tics, games, dances, and related forms. These are com- 
monly called primary learnings. In addition, they learn 
certain things associated with the activities practiced' 
Thus in learning to jump there are primary learnings in 
how to take ojBF, how to use the arms, and how to land. But 
there are associated learnings of how to train for jumping, 
how to rub sore muscles, how to warm up, etc. Moreover, 
there is also the learning of attitudes — a liking or disliking 
for jumping, a purpose to score fairly or to cheat, and 
numerous social and moral values. Now, to a certain ex- 
tent, teachers are alert to only the primary outcomes and 
fail to plan for and to guide in the acquisition of desirable 
concomitants. 

This omission is to be corrected by indication of what 
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the coneomitants are and the setting up of plans that will 
recognize their appearance. 

The staff. Because of the many contact points and re- 
lated interests, health education and physical education 
should often be organized under one staff. Such an organi- 
zation might take a form similar to the proposals given in 
the following figure: 



OBGANIZAnON OS' A HEALTH ANB EHYSICAL BDUCATIOH PROGEAM 

It should he quite clear that the director should be a 
person who knows both health and physical education. He 
need not be a physician. It is far better to select a person 
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who knows education and the pertinent educational relation- 
ships in health and physical education than a person with 
the M.D. degree who lacks these essential educational and 
technical viewpoints. The health work in the schools 
should be under the board of education and hence the 
school nurses and other special teachers would be in this 
department. 

The rating of teachers. Various plans are proposed for 
evaluating the effectiveness of teachers. All try to 
measure things that are not unitary and hence not subject 
to measurement. A very simple measure of the effective- 
ness of teaching is to test the product. What can the chil- 
dren do ? If there is teaching, then there is learning. The 
two are related. Without teaching there is no learning. 
Thus the work of a teacher in teaching reading may be 
measured by the achievement tests in reading passed by 
her pupils. There are not as yet available standardized 
tests in the health or physical education field and hence 
this procedure is not available. Beginnings in this direc- 
tion are the age aims of the Philadelphia schools. 

There are certain points in estimating the worth of a 
teacher. They are not precise, purely objective, nor uni- 
tary, but are worth consideration until more serviceable 
standards are available. 

1. Training of the teacher. The education of the teacher 
should have provided for enough general educational and 
cultural courses to afford a background of learning to the 
more specialized and professional training which should 
have prepared that teacher for the work performed. The 
usual weakness found in health and physical education is 
the normal school graduate who has a method and some 
technical material to teach, but who lacks a why and re- 
sources for the meeting of new problems. The teacher 
of health should have a scientific training mainly. There 
is nothing that can take its place. The teacher of physical 
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education should have his training in his head quite as 
much as in his heels. Ability to organize a program and 
administer activities that will serve the educational needs 
of the time and place is more important than ability to do 
giant swings or punt fifty yards. 

It should be clear that a university graduate without 
professional training is unsuited for teaching in either of 
these fields. It is not uncommon to find men with Varsity 
experience but without educational or physical educational 
training appointed to coaching or supervisory positions. 
This is a serious mistake and wholly without justification 
on educational grounds. If conducting a school was to be 
interpreted in terms of winning teams, then such procedure 
might be approved. 

2. Experience of the teacher. Supervisors should al- 
ways have had experience in teaching children and prefer- 
ably as wide a related experience as possible. As a rule 
the teacher should be able to do what he proposes to teach. 
This is not always necessary but is generally so. One need 
not be an expert in all activities to be able to teach them 
well. In fact, teachers in training should not seek to ac- 
quire marked excellence in all practical technique but 
rather to become expert in several with familiarity with 
many. 

The custom of giving responsibility to some person who 
has had no training and no experience is to be severely 
condemned. 

3. Personality of the teacher. The following, stated by 
the author elsewhere,^® expresses the points to be empha- 
sized : 

It has often been said that teachers are born, not made. Teach- 
ing requires imagination, facility in seeing relationships, and 
qualities of leadership that appear inborn. The well adminis- 

46 J. F. Williams, The Organimtion and Administration of Phys- 
ical Education (The Macmillan Co., 1922), pp. 96-98. 
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tered school of physical education does succeed in training 
teachers with attractive personal equipment by its emphasis on 
elements that bring out and enforce personality. These elements 
should be considered: 

(a) Ideals. The point of view of the teacher is important. 
What are his ideals? Does he have vision of a training that 
seeks to help in molding better men and women or does he aim 
at physical values only? Has the teacher an attitude of service 
in an ideal field for the development of character or are the 
usual standards of the money mart controlling? The board of 
education or board of trustees concerned with choosing a teacher 
should be interested in the kind of ideals fostered by the insti- 
tution that served as alma mater of the graduate in question. 
The teacher of physical education more than the teachers of 
other subjects has a significant opportunity because he is con- 
cerned with activities in which the basal elements, feeling and 
will, are so much a part of his work and also so much a part 
of human social behavior. Loyalty, willingness to cooperate 
with others, open-mindedness — ^these are essential characteristics 
expressive of high ideals for teaching. 

(h) Enthusiasm. The teacher of physical education must be 
enthusiastic over the opportunities and possibilities of the work. 
He must believe in it and have convictions regarding its worth 
that will carry over into action. 

(c) Force. In this field, as in other fields, force to carry out 
a program is highly desirable. There must be adaptability and 
a willingness to cooperate and work with others, but perhaps 
equally important is force of character that sees the goal and 
goes toward it. There must be something of the spirit that 
Percy Haughton brought to the Harvard eleven — ^a spirit that 
saw in every scrimmage the possibility of the winning touch- 
down. 

(d) Dress. The street dress is important. Pertinent ques- 
tions are suggested. What does the dress stand for? Does it 
portray earnestness, enthusiasm, carefulness, alertness? ^‘The 
apparel oft proclaims the man” and the meaning of dress should 
not be lost in the consideration of the elements of personality. 
The gymnasium costume is equally important. For the teacher 
this matter of dress is vital because of comparisons made with 
other teachers in the school, because of certain accepted and 
generally respected customs, and because of influence upon the 
pupils. 
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(e) Bearing. The posture of the teacher is extremely impor- 
tant because good posture is so highly valued in school children 
and because example is very contagious. The bearing of the 
physical education teacher may be valuable in what it says. It is 
worth remembering that the body speaks, that we continually 
judge people’s characters by the way they walk, hold the head 
and stand. The indirect values flowing out of a position of poise 
and body adjustment are so real that for the moral sanitation 
of the spirit, one should fight against maladjustments as one 
Vould fight against the plague. 

Points in good teacliing of physical education. The 

varied activities of physical education have some results in 
common. There are, however, specific values related 
to certain activities. The following items are . arranged 
under different activities to indicate the results related to 
these functions. It is proposed to offer them withoitt 
discussion, as points to be emphasized in the organization 
and teaching of the physical educational program. 

In aihleticSf games, sports, play 

1. The activities should function in the present lives 
of children, in periods of school play and recrea- 
tion, and in the play periods out of school. 

2. The program should seek to influence permanently 
the individual’s attitude toward play and sport, to 
foster habits of play, and to develop self-reliance in 
planning and carrying out plans for pupil par- 
ticipation. 

3. Situations will arise in such activities that may 
be used to further desirable character and per- 
sonality traits. Ideals and attitudes reflecting 
good sportsmanship may be fostered by the teacher 
who is sensitive to such social and moral needs, 
who is competent to help establish standards of be- 
havior, and who understands the hazards of undi- 
rected sport and fighting plays. 

4. The program is conducted for educational out- 
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comes that may at times justify the accidents that 
unfortunately occur. It should be clear, however, 
that the activities should be conducted in a whole- 
some environment and supervised in relation to 
hygienic outcomes, 

5. Equipment, instructional periods, and assignment 
of teachers should be administered to serve the best 
needs of all. 

In dancing 

1. The dance is to be viewed as something more than 
a series of steps. There should be evidence of the 
pupiPs motive and desire to get the spirit of the 
dance. 

2. The dance should not be a blind-alley activity. It 
should lead somewhere. An experience leading to 
other experiences worthy and acceptable is the goal. 
Evidence of this will be found in dance clubs, fes- 
tivals, pageants, dance recitals, and numerous other 
dramatic presentations. 

3. The dance should be viewed as an art form. Indi- 
vidual expression is to be desired. This expression 
should be marked by lack of self-consciousness ; and 
by its general agreement with good forms or models, 

4. The dance should be suited to the age, sex, inter- 
ests, and skill of the children. This is true for 
other activities also. 

5. The dance should be so conducted as to stimulate 
ideas, appreciations, and attitudes favorable to 

{a) Good form in dancing — avoiding manner- 
isms, erotic posturings, etc. 

(J) Good music — ^musie of the best type should 
be employed. 

(c) Excellence in motor activity — ^to master 
technique as the artist in other fields does 
may be viewed as a desirable excellence. 
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In the gymnastic period 

1. The activities should be suited to the nature and 
needs of the children. 

2. The activities should be selected in relation to the 
interests of children and contribute to skills that 
function in life either as utility skills, as walking, 
running, jumping, carrying packages, climbing 
stairs, etc., or as recreative skills in games. 

3. The activities should be so organized that whole- 
some physical activity will be secured by all chil- 
dren. 

In play at recess. The recess period for play should be 
carefully planned to give the fullest opportunity for pupil 
leadership and control. 

Organization is necessary to provide for arrangement of 
groups on playing space, selection of leaders, captains, and 
other ofScers, care of equipment, etc. This organization 
and arrangement should be a real project for the children 
under guidance of the teacher. 

The children should learn to choose their own activities 
and to run their own games. This ability is gradually de- 
veloped and hence the responsibility for recess activities 
should be gradually assumed. 

The teacher, as the accepted leader for the time, should : 

1. Know the games. 

2. Participate in games, when possible. 

3. Teach new games. 

4. Act as final judge in controversies. 

5. Encourage the timid. 

6. Cheek disagreeable children. 

7. Break up unsocial cliques. 

8. Make constructive criticisms. 

9. Be always sympathetic and enthusiastic. 

10. Embrace every opportunity to uphold the ideals of cour- 
tesy, fair play, modesty in victory, cheerfulness in defeat 
— ^good sportsmanship. 
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In 7'elief periods 

1. The content of relief periods should contribute to 
relief from tension. Relief drills are therefore un- 
desirable. Freedom of movement as in games, play, 
and stunts is to be secured. 

2. Relief periods of four minutes out-of-doors are apt 
to be more valuable than similar activities of two 
minutes, again as frequent, indoors. 
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civics in, 467; geography in, 
312, 315, 321#.; history in, 387, 
391, 396; language in, 256. 

First grade, art in, 553, 554, 558, 
564; civics in, 472; history in, 
372, 394; language in, 249. 

Foods, 601; training in selection 
of, 590/. 

Fourth grade, art in, 555, 564; 
■ civics in, 464; geography in, 
311, 312, 314, 316#.; history in, 
386, 388,^ 396; language in, 254; 
science in, 501#. 

Fractions, analysis of errors in 
division of, 57; subtraction of, 
43; types of, 32/. 

Fusion courses, 466; definition of, 
464. 


Geography, basic consideration in 
teaching, 346; changing nature 


Geography {continued) 
of, 296; equipment needed for 
teaching, 342#.; explanation 
of modern, 297, 301, 339; has 
become human ecology, 296; 
home, 305, 307; ideal course of 
study in, 337; introduction of, 
in fourth grade, 311/.; need for 
study in, 301/.; objectives of, 
302, 303, 304; one-cycle scheme 
of teaching, 305, 307, 315; pur- 
pose of, 295/.; regional treat- 
ment of, 313; relation of, to 
other subjects, 310; standards 
of achievement in, 339-342 ; 
supervision of, 294-346; tech- 
niques of presenting, 332#.; 
two-cycle scheme of teaching, 
305, 307. 

Gordon, E. B,, on supervision of 
music, 520-545. 

Grammar, social correctness in, 
243 ; teaching of, by habit, 243, 
249. 

Graphic vocabulary, 567. 

Gymnastics, 669. 


Habit, laws of, 210, 215; Thorn- 
dike on, 210. 

Handwriting, aims of, 193/.; 
course of study in, 200, 202#.; 
measui'ement of, 220-2^; 
methods of teaching, 207 ; 
rhythm in, 220; standards of 
achievement in, 194-198, 220- 
224; standards of quality in, 
195#., 198; standards of speed 
in, 195; supervision of, 192#.; 
types of error in, 223/. 

Harris, Hannah M., on civics in- 
struction for the third grade, 
462, 463 ; on training in citizen- 
ship, 461. 

Health blanks, 636/., 638/. 

Health education, aim of, 624; 
confused with physical educa- 
tion, 622; definition of, 623; 
difficulties of, 655 j equipment 
for, 648#.; evaluating texts on, 
657#.; literature on, 656#.; 
program of, 628, 690 ; standards 
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Health {continued) 

of achievement, 650-655; su- 
pervision of, 622-663. 

Health examination, annual, 640 ; 
daily, 640. 

Health protection, 641. 

Health service, 629. 

Health survey, 635, 640. 

Health teaching, 643, 645#. 

Heating and ventilating, school, 
633. 

Hill, H. C., on supervision of ele- 
mentary civics, 456-483#. 

History, American, 392 ; bio- 
graphical arrangement of, 388; 
chronological arrangement of, 
388; course of study in, 358, 
362, 364, 373#., 392; equipment 
for, 438#.; errors in teaching, 
404#.; in first grade, 372, 394; 
in fourth grade, 386, 388, 396; 
in fifth grade, 387, 391, 396; in 
second grade, 372, 394; in sixth 
grade, 387, 391, 396; in third 
grade, 381, 384, 391, 395; 
methods of teaching, 392-403; 
objectives of teaching, 348#.; 
one-cycle treatment of, 363; 
organization of American, 
389/.; organization of subject 
matter in, 368; organization of 
world, 390; problems in ob- 
jectives, 357; project method 
of teaching, 395/.; recom- 
mended curriculum for, 373#.; 
standards of achievement in, 
430-438; supervision of, 347- 
455; teaching of, 420#.; teach- 
ing of state, 360/.; tesjs in, 432, 
433 j time allotment for, 358; 
topical arrangement of, 388, 389. 

Holidays, and history teaching, 
372. 

Hollingworth, Leta S., on learn- 
ing to spell, 109. 

Home geography, 305, 307, 308, 
310, 331/. 

Home training, in learning to 
talk, 228. 

Horizontal supervision, 347. ^ 

Hospital classes, in handwriting, 
206. 


Housekeeping, school, 633. 

Ice Patrol, North Atlantic, 294; 
and purpose of modern geog- 
raphy, 295. 

Iceberg, menace of, 294#. 

Industrial arts, activities in, 603; 
aims of teaching, 585; course 
of study in, 589; definition of, 
585; equipment for, 609, 611; 
literature on, 615#.; methods 
of teaching, 597; native equip- 
ment of children for, 600; 
problems of teaching, 598; re- 
lation to fine arts, 594 ; relation 
to other subjects, 595/.; selec- 
tion of work in, 602; standards 
of achievement in, 605-609; 
stimulus to, 601; supervision 
of, 584-621. 

Industry, coal-mining, in South 
Wales, 299; dairying, in Wales, 
299; sheep-raising, in Wales, 
299. 

Ink, use of, 219. 

Interior decoration, 566. 

Judd, Buswell and, on distribu- 
tion of practice periods in 
arithmetic, 49. 

Kelty, Mary G., on supervision 
of history, 347-455. 

Kindergarten, teaching art in, 
553, 554, 564, 578. 

Kite-making, 495#. 

Koos, L. V., on quality of hand- 
writing, 198. 


Language, aim of course in, 242; 
as corollary of all school ac- 
tivities, 275, 276 ; course of 
study by grades, 248#.; defini- 
tion of, 227; drills in, 272, 
273#.; elements of, 242; equip- 
ment needed for teaching, 
286#.; formulating course of 
study in, 237; importance of 
effective use of. 228; impor- 
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Language {continued) 

tance of sentence in teaching, 
242; importance of words in, 
242; improvement of, 265, 266; 
influence of civilization on, 
227 ; mechanics of, 244, 250, 

252, 253, 255, 257; media of, 
241 ; methods of improving, 
266-272; methods of teaching, 
258, 265; modern teaching of, 
273; motives for using, 259, 
260; oral, 241, 250, 251, 252, 

253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 
260; standards of achievement 
in, 260, 283/.; supervision of, 
227jf.; supervisory problems in 
English, 232jf.; types of error 
in, 242-244, 250-258; value of 
measuring devices, 278; writ- 
ten, 241, 244, 250, 251, 252, 253, 

254, 255, 256, 257, 258, motives 
for, 260, 263. 

Language activity, analysis of, 
238 ; teaching of, 238 ; types of, 
239/., 241, 249, 251, 252, 254, 
256, 257. 

Language supervision, problems 
of, 288j?. 

Language teaching, aim of, 229. 

Lavatories, school, 632. 

Leppard, H. M., on supervision 
of geography, 294-346- 

Lettering, 565. 

Library, supplementing inade- 
quate classroom, 179/, 

Lighting of classrooms, 631. 

Lunch, school, 634. 


Machinery, development of, 593. 

Manual training, 587. 

Manuscript writing, vogue of, 
206. 

Maps and globes, learning to 
read, 334/. 

Measurement, in arithmetic, 67; 
in art, 577-581; in geography, 
339-342; in handwriting, 220- 
224; in health education, 650- 
655j in industrial arts, 605- 
6097 in physical education, 678- 
687; in spelling, 116, 124-128. 


Mechanics of language, 244. 

Mesopotamia, 316#. 

Mispronunciation, misspelling 
caused by, 111. 

Morrison, H. C., on organization 
of history, 390. 

Mortality, from tuberculosis, 652, 

Multiplication of decimals, 56, 58. 

Muscular skill, development of, 

666 /. 

Music, aims of instruction in, 
522/., 524, 526, 527, 529, 531, 
533, 535; course of study in, 
526#., 537 ; equipment foi 

teaching, 526, 527, 528, 529, 532, 
533, 535, 540/.; instrumental 
training in, 538; methods of 
teaching, 538; results of teach- 
ing, 542/.; standards of achieve- 
ment in, 525-537; supervision 
of, 520-545 ; tests in, 542. ' 

Music teacher, qualifications of, 
541/. 


Nature, relation of man to, 297, 
Nature study, books on, 517; 
equipment for, 515; pupil ac- 
tivities in, 493, 496, 501#.; 
standards of achievement in, 
514-515 ; supervision of, 484r- 
519; tests in, 514. See also 
Science. 


One-cycle scheme, of teaching 
geography, 305, 307, 315 ; of 
teaching history, 363. 

Orchestra, school, 539; toy, 540. 

Organic development, in child- 
hood, 665/. 

Osborne, Washburne and, on 
training children to analyze 
problems, 66. 


Penmanship. See Handwriting. 
Periodicals, geographic, 344/. 
Philadelphia course of study in 
civics, 469/. 

Physical education, age aims in, 
682, 683, 684; aim of, 625, 626, 
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Physical education {continued) 
664jff.; definition of, 623; errors 
in teaching, 687jf.; equipment 
for, 677; methods of teaching, 
675/.; organization of program 
for, 690; personality of teacher 
of, 692j/.; problems in super- 
vision of, 663, 664, 674; pro- 
gram of, 668 f.; rating teacher 
of, 691; selection of activities 
in, 673 ; space required for, 
648, 672, 677/.; standards of 
achievement in, 678-687; super- 
vision of, 663'-700; teaching of, 
694; time devoted to, 672; 
training teacher of, 691. 

Piano, teaching, 540. 

Picture study, methods of, 563. 

Play, 669, 696; attitudes toward, 
667. 

Population, distribution of, in 
Wales, 300. 

Poster making, 565. 

Practice, in drawing, 558. 

Practice curve, 215. 

Pregeography, 311, 312. 

Problem solving, pupil difficul- 
ties in, 60ff. 

Probst, E., on difficulties in mul- 
tiplication of decimals, 56, 58/, 

Projects, in reading, 182. 

Pronunciation, as aid to spelling, 

111 . 

Psychology, contributions of, to 
spelling, 108, 109/. 

Pupil activities, in science, 492ff. 


Quality, in handwriting, 195#., 
198. 


Reading, change in classroom 
procedures in, 133/.; commit- 
tee projects in, 182; courses of 
study in, 147#.; duties of su- 
pervision in, 162#.; example of 
valueless, 152/.; former aims 
in teaching of, 139; informal 
tests in, 157; modern aims in 
teaching of, 140, 143, 144#.; 
methods of, 150; necessity for 


Reading {continued) 
varied materials of, 153; ob- 
jectives in, 143; poor methods 
in teaching of, 168#.; profes- 
sional literature on, 134; proj- 
ects in supervision of, 175#.; 
purposes in, 143/.; remedial 
work in, 158#.; selection of 
standardized tests in, 154, 
155/.; standards of achieve- 
ment in, 154-158; supervision 
of, 132#.; supervisory pro- 
gram in, 163/.; types of error 
in, 159-161; values in, 152. 

Records, development of, 592. 

Rhythm, in handwriting, 220. 

Ruskin, on taste, 522. 

Safety education, 471/. 

St. Louis, course of study, 380; 
teaching of civics in, 464. 

Sargent and Miller, on copying, 
569; on the graphic vocabu- 
lary, 567. 

Scale method, of teaching music, 
538. 

Scales, language, classification of, 
281;^ limitations of, 279; value 
of, in teaching language, 278. 

School, health conditions in, 
630. 

School plant, supervision of, 
631#., 655. 

Science, contributions of, 486/.; 
course of study in, 487, 501#., 
507; emotional attitude to- 
ward, 499; in fourth grade, 
501#.; introduction into cur- 
riculum, 484; methods of 
teaching, 508; objectives of 
course in, 488#.; pupil activi- 
ties in, 492#., 496, 501#.; pur- 
poses of instruction in, 486; 
relation of nature study to, 
485. 

Second grade, art in, 553, 555, 
564; history in, 372, 394; lan- 
guage in, 251/. 

Sentence, effective use of tno, 
242. 

Seventh grade, geography in, 
312, 315, 330#. 
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Shelter and furnishings, study of, 
591, 601. 

Sixth grade, art in, 556, 564, 571 ; 
geography in, 312, 315, 326f.; 
history in, 387, 391, 396; lan- 
guage in, 257. 

Sociology, inclusion of, in civics 
teaching, 456. 

Song method of teaching music. 
538. 

Speech, training in, 241. 

Speech habits, correction of 
faulty, 241. 

Speed, in handwriting, stand- 
ards of, 195. 

Spelling, course of study in, 89f ., 
106/.; detection of weakness 
in, 127; elementary school aims 
in, 87^.; equipment for teach- 
ing, .122; essential features of 
a textbook of, 123; importance 
of systematic reviews in, 96; 
individual study in, 116; meth- 
ods of learning, 99; organiza- 
tion of work in, 114, 115; 
problems of methods of teach- 
ing, 107/.; psychology of, 108, 
109/,; rules of, 98; standards 
for study and teaching of, 
116/.; standards of achieve- 
ment in, 116, 124-128; supervi- 
sion of, 86#.; types of error 
in, 119; visualization as aid 
in, 112, 121. 

Spelling consciousness, develop- 
ment of, 101; effect of guess- 
ing on, 102. 

Spelling disability, causes of, 
120; diagnosis of, 119/., 121/.; 
problem of, 118; study of, 
117; treatment of, 121/. 

Standards, language. Bee Scales. 

Standards of achievement. Bee 
Achievement. 

State history, 360/. 

Subject matter, organization of 
historical, 368. 

Subtraction, ’ of fractions, 43; 
types of examples in,^ 33. 

Supervision, early definition of, 
1/.; general functions of, 3#.; 
important steps in, 9; local 


Supervision {continued) 
conditions considered by, 136; 
necessity for plan of, 8; of 
arithmetic, 11#.; of art, 546- 
583 ; of elementary civics, 
456-483 ; of geography, 294- 
346; of handwriting, 192#.; of 
health education, 622-663; of 
history, 347-455; of industrial 
arts, 584-621 ; of language, 
227#.; of language, unsolved 
problems of, 288#.; of music, 
520-545; of nature study, 484- 
519; of physical education, 
663-700; of reading, 132#., 
duties of, 162#., projects in, 
175#.; of spelling, 86#.; prin- 
ciples of, 6#.; vertical vs. 
horizontal, 347. 

Supervisor, change in attitude 
toward, 170; function of, 456, 
495, 498, 511; of reading, 
qualifications of, 133#.; posi- 
tion of music, 521; problems 
of, 437; responsibility of, in 
industrial arts, 584; use of 
monthly outlines^ by, 569. 

Supervisory activities, rules for 
coordinating effort in, 9/. 


Taylor, Joseph S., on supervi- 
sion of handwriting, 192#. 

Teaching, responsibility of, 174. 

Technique, change of teaching, 
520. 

Tests, in civics, 479; in histop?-, 
432, 433; in reading, 154; in- 
formal reading, 157 ; of art 
ability, 577, Bee also Scales. 

Textbooks, essential features of 
i^elling, 123 ; for art class, 573 ; 
judging geography, 343 ; se- 
lection of arithmetic, 72#,; 
selection of spelling, 123; vo- 
cabularies in arithmetic, 66. 

Third grade, art in, 553, 555, 
564, 570; civics in, 468; history 
in, 381, 384, 391, 395: teach- 
ing of language in, 252#. 

Thorndike, E, L., on laws of 
habit, 210. 
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Tidy man, Willard F., on super- 
vision of spelling, 86 jf, 

TitaniCf sunk by iceberg, 295. 

Toilets, school, 632. 

Tools, interest of children in, 
600, 601; use of, 593. 

Topical arrangement of history, 
388, 389. 

Toxin-antitoxin, effectiveness of, 
653/. 

Truthfulness, teaching of, 460. 

Two-cycle scheme, of teaching 
geography, 305, 307. 


United States, geographical study 
of, 314, 315. 

Utensils, study of, 591. 


Vacation, effect of, on arithme- 
tic computation, 49. 

Vaccination, value of, 653. 

Vertical supervision, 347. 

Visualization as aid in spelling, 

112 , 121 . 

Vocabulary, growth of child, by 
grades, 94; size of child and 
adult, 103, 105, 106, 


Wales, distribution of popula- 
tion in, 300; industries in, 
299. 

Washburne and Osborne on 
training chil(Jren to analyze 
problems, 66. 

Water supply, school, 032 ; 
Welsh, 300. 

Whitford, W. G., on aims of art 
education, 548/. 

Williams, F. E,, on supervision 
of art, 546-583. 

Williams, J. F., on supervision 
of health education, 622-063 ; 
on supervision of physical 
education, 663-700. 

Wisconsin Inventory Test, 53. 

Withers, J. D., on feelings, 522. 

Word lists, agreement in, 105; 
arrangement of, 95; impor- 
tance of selection of, 90. 

Words, importance of, 242. 

Writing, rules for teacher of, 
2l2ff. 


Zirbes, Laura, on supervision of 
reading, 132. 
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